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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


OpERATIONS under the employment security pro- 
gram in July indicate that increases in employ- 
ment which may have occurred in certain industries 
as a result of activities connected with national 
defense were more than offset by decreases in 
other lines of business, some of which normally 
reduce employment at this season. Unemploy- 
ment benefits amounted to $55.7 million for the 
month, the largest total reported for any month 
since the program was inaugurated. The number 
of continued claims received during July increased 
12 percent from June, partly because of the 
reduced employment in industries which usually 
curtail operations at this time of year. 

More than 308,000 complete placements, of 
which more than 260,000 were in private employ- 
ment, were reported for July. Although the num- 
ber of private placements was 10 percent below 
the total for June, it was about 22 percent above 
that for July 1939 and represented the highest 


July total in the history of the United States 


Employment Service. Changes in the active file of 
persons registered at public employment offices 
resulted in a net decrease of 3 percent in the size 
of the file at the end of the month, to a total of 
5.6 million, despite the decline in the number of 
placements and an increase of 6 percent in the 
number of applications for employment. 


ALLOWANCE of 27,000 claims for monthly benefits 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram during July increased the total of such claims 
allowed to 138,000. Data on the number and 
amount of claims allowed during the first 6 months 
of 1940, summarized in this issue of the Bulletin, 
provide information not previously available on 
the age, sex, and race of beneficiaries under this 
program. Additional types of analyses of claims 
data are now being planned for presentation in 
subsequent issues of the Bulletin. 

A new form has been developed and is now avail- 


able for use in providing statements of earnings 
to workers requesting information on the amount 
of wages credited to their accounts in the wage 
records maintained by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. The new form is designed 
to provide information on wages for the last full 
calendar year; on wages reported and processed 
during the current calendar year; and on total 
wages recorded since January 1, 1937. A public 
information program is now being initiated for the 
purpose of informing workers that such statements 
are available. 


Payments for public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed under Federal work programs in 
the continental United States declined in July for 
the fourth successive month. The combined total 
for the month amounted to $252 million, a decrease 
of 1.5 percent from June and the smallest total 
for any month since February 1938. The de- 
crease was accounted for largely by reductions in 
earnings of persons employed on work programs 
of the Work Projects Administration, which ac- 
counted for 38 percent of the July total. July was 
the third month since 1937 in which WPA earnings 
fell below $100 million. Obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children and for general relief 
increased somewhat, but payments for aid to the 
blind declined slightly. Estimates for the month 
indicate that nearly 15.4 million persons in about 
5.4 million different households received assistance 
payments or work-program earnings under one or 
more of these programs. 


In THs issue of the Bulletin, data are published 
for the period May 1939-—July 1940, by months, 
on the number of persons participating in, and 
the value of surplus-food stamps issued under, 
the food stamp plan, initiated in May 1939 by the 
Department of Agriculture. The data reveal a 
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steady increase in both the number of participants 
and in the value of stamps issued. In July 1940 
stamps valued at more than $3.5 million were 
issued to 559,800 cases comprising nearly 1.6 
million persons. While the stamp plan was 
established primarily to increase agricultural 
income by creating a demand for surplus farm 
products, it is also intended to increase the food 
consumption of needy families. Current data on 
the program will be carried regularly hereafter 
in the Public Assistance section. 


REGULATIONS governing enrollment in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps have been modified to per- 
mit enrollment of young men from families in the 
moderate-income group, Paul V. McNutt, Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency, 
announced early in August. Such a change had 
been recommended by the Director of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, according to Mr. McNutt, 
“‘as a means of providing useful employment and 
vocational training for young men whose parents, 
while not on relief, are unable to give their sons 
the training needed to provide them a start in 
life.’ Under the new regulations the policy of 
giving priority to young men in the order of need, 
which has been followed since the beginning of 
the CCC program, will not be changed, and in 
each community qualified applicants from families 
on public relief rolls will continue to have the first 
chance to enroll. 


AMENDMENTs to the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance and Railroad Retirement Acts and related 
legislation, which were approved by the President 
August 13, will effect more uniform coverage 
under social insurance measures for persons em- 
ployed in certain types of coal-mining operations 
which had previously been defined as constituting 
railroad employment. The new law excludes 
service in such coal-mining operations from cover- 
age under the separate prog-ams for railroad 
workers, with the result that such employment 
now comes under the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. The law provides that subsidiaries of 
carriers are not to be subject to the special legisla- 
tion for railroads by reason of being engaged in 
the mining of coal, the preparation of, handling, or 
supplying of coal to an employer where delivery is 





not beyond the mine tipple, or in the operation of 
equipment or facilities therefor. It is estimated 
that approximately 20,000 coal miners in most of 
the important mining fields of the country will be 
affected by the change. 

The need for the amendment resulted from the 
fact that, under the definition of an employer in 
both the Railroad Retirement Act and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Board was compelled to rule that coal 
miners employed by railroad companies and rail- 
road subsidiaries were covered by the railroad 
insurance systems even though there was general 
agreement among railroad employers, railroad 
employees, and mine workers, as well as the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and the Railroad Retirement 
Board, that coal-mining activities, no matter by 
whom conducted, should be covered by the Social 
Security Act. 

The legislation provides that employers and 
employees affected will not be given refunds of 
taxes previously paid under the Carriers Taxing 
Act, but such taxes may be applied to the reduc- 
tion of such tax liability as may accrue against 
them under title VIII of the Social Security Act 
or the Federal Insurance Contributions Act by 
reason of the amendments. Payments previously 
made under the Railroad Retirement Acts on the 
basis of the types of service affected are not to be 
disturbed, but any such service with respect to 
which annuities or pensions have been granted 
will not be regarded as employment under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Death 
benefits paid with respect to service affected by 
the new legislation are to be treated as though 
they had been lump-sum payments made at age 
65 under section 204 of the Social Security Act of 
1935 and will be subject to deduction from bene- 
fits payable under the amended Social Security 
Act. Claims which had been held in abeyance 
pending enactment of this legislation are now 
being adjudicated. 

Benefit rights of any individual under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act for any day 
of unemployment occurring prior to the date of 
enactment of the legislation are preserved, and 
it is provided that the retroactive accrual of taxes 
shall not operate to penalize taxpayers who have 
been complying with the requirements of that act. 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 


A Report to the President by the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities 


Because the problems of migrants bear directly on all programs administered by the Social 
Security Board, the Bulletin makes available to its readers the recent report on migratory labor 
issued by the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. 
The Committee, of which the Chairman of the Board is a member, also includes representatives 
of the Departments of Agriculture, the Interior, Labor, and the Treasury. 


Migratory Workers—A General View 
Tue NOMAD WoRKERS Of this country number mil- 
lions. The very fact that they are migrants—on 
the move in a never-ending search for work— 
makes them difficult to count. But probably 2 
million of them look to agriculture for a living and 
at least as many to industry. 

For them and for their families, constant shifting 
from place to place sets the patchwork pattern of 
life. The broken-down car piled high with meager 
belongings and the make-shift shanty-town are its 
symbols. Low wages and long gaps between jobs 
keep most of them within the lowest income group 
inthe Nation. At best they are hardly above the 
thin edge of distress, without margin for health, 
education, or other family needs. Any emer- 
gency—illness, added miles to travel—leaves them 
resourceless. Yet lack of a settled home generally 
deprives them even of such public aid as other 
families may turn to in times of want. 

In the last 10 years, depression and drought 
have aggravated—though they did not create— 
these conditions. In the early 1930’s, the bottom 
dropped out of industrial employment and drove 
many workers on to the road. In the middle 
years of the decade, the dust bowl dispossessed 
farm families from their homes. Another signif- 
icant difference is in the make-up of the migrant 
army, past and present. Where once it was 
mainly recruited from immigrant groups, its ranks 
are now filled largely by native-born Americans. 
These changes have focused widespread sympathy 
and concern upon the long standing and too long 
ignored plight of these nomad workers and their 
families. 

A third of them are children. It is they who 
suffer most and longest from the hazards of a 
migrant life. They lack the essentials of normal 
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childhood—a stable home and the sense of security 
it gives, the chance to go to school regularly, 
decent food and housing, necessary health and 
medical care. A youth so blighted offers little 
preparation or incentive for the future. Yet 
these, like other children, are citizens of tomorrow. 

The misfortunes of these migrant families are 
not confined to themselves alone. They create 
grave problems for every community into which 
they come. Nor are such communities confined 
to any one section. The industrial East and the 
Middle States, as well as the West and South- 
west, have their migrants. More than half of the 
48 States are within the constant ebb and flow of 
these seasonal waves—some as recurrent users of 
migratory labor, others as constant sources of 
supply. 

In occupations affected, the spread is as broad as 
it is geographically. Harvesting; processing and 
shipping crops; repair and maintenance of rail- 
ways; highway, bridge, and levee building; tourist 
and vacation service jobs; lumbering; sawmill and 
construction work are some of the employments 
which draw heavily upon this shifting labor army. 

Many of those who make it up travel from place 
to place over long distances working in the same 
general line, either agricultural or industrial. 
Others, covering somewhat less territory, shift 
back and forth between the two as seasonal 
demands change. A few manage to string to- 
gether a series of jobs which keep them employed 
most of the year. But for the majority, long 
spells with no job and long journeys in search 
of one are everyday hazards. 

These two patterns are basic—‘migratory” 
following of one general occupation over long 
distances and across State lines; “seasonal” 
shifting, through a variety of jobs within a rela- 








tively limited area. But since lines of movement 
cross and mingle, even these are not always 
clear-cut. In addition, these migratory and sea- 
sonal workers, habitually on the move, cannot 
always be distinguished from another large group 
—those who are moving from one place to set- 
tle more or less permanently in another. This 
was particularly evident during the pronounced 
“back-to-the-farm”’ movement of 1931-33. 

The uprooting of city dwellers slackened 
during the later 1930’s. But the line between 
urban-industrial migrants and agricultural mi- 
grants is never well defined. Particularly among 
unskilled workers, who make up the largest group 
of needy migrants, the alternative as between 
agriculture and industry is largely a matter of 
where there is a job and what it pays. 

With due allowance for these shiftings and 
overlappings, some idea of the combined size of 
the two major groups—migratory and seasonal— 
can be gained from the rise and fall of demand. 
Agriculture alone calls for around 3 million more 
workers at its peak than in its slack months. In 
industries with seasonal ups and downs, the curve 
is about as steep. 

Neither traveling to look for work nor shifting 
from job to job is new in this country, though in 
recent years these movements have grown in 
extent and in hazard. Behind them are long- 
term social and economic forces—increases and 
changes in population, shifts in work opportun- 
ities which have left many parts of the country 
with more men than jobs, changes in agricultural 
and industrial methods. This last is perhaps 
most important and certainly least recognized. 
Work has always fluctuated with the calendar; 
but modern methods have exaggerated this sea- 
sonal swing. Without many men while the job is 
on, large-scale harvesting or road-building would 
face disaster. But the rush is soon over—and 
then it is the men who face disaster. Because 
these causes of migratory labor are so deeply 
rooted, its problems would not be wholly solved 
even if the entire country were to achieve capac- 
ity levels of employment and production. 

As a result, a whole sector of the American 
people stands exposed—not to one or a few, but 
to nearly ali the social and economic hardships of 
our time—among them exploitation of labor, 
unfavorable working conditions, make-shift hous- 
ing, primitive sanitation, malnutrition and illness, 
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lack of schools and of health and welfare protec- 
tion. For both the seasonal and migrant worker 
these conditions are equally bad and protection is 
equally urgent. 

But in addition, the migratory worker and his 
family have another major handicap. Moving 
across State lines, they become, in the technica] 
phrase, “interstate transients.’”’ To people who 
are or may at any moment be in need, this is far 
more precarious than it may sound. For it 
jeopardizes their legal residence; and in all States 
legal residence for at least a period of some months 
is one of the requirements for public aid. Public 
medical care, supported as a rule largely by local 
funds, is also usually reserved for residents. 

Lack of domicile may and does cut off inter- 
state transients from even such protection as the 
community affords. But this legal obstacle can- 
not alter the fact that these families came to the 
community honestly looking for work, often en- 
ticed by the exaggerated promises of advertising or 
of labor agents. It cannot obscure, much less 
wipe out, the realities of want and suffering. Of 
the many questions with which this report is con- 
cerned, this is perhaps the most difficult and the 
most pressing. 


Agricultural Migration 


Lettuce, strawberries, tomatoes, peaches—when 
and where these everyday luxuries are harvested 
does not often concern the family that eats them. 
To the family that picks or packs them it is the 
most important fact of existence. Some 500,000 
of these families, according to Farm Security 
Administration estimates, follow the migration 
routes from crop to crop. If they average no 
more than 3 to a family, that makes 1.5 million. 
This is roughly in line with other estimates which 
place the total at from 1 to 2 million.’ 

Their work—the harvesting, packing, and ship- 
ping of farm products—is one of the most highly 
seasonal occupations. At peak seasons it de- 
mands a labor force many times larger than that 
regularly employed. In handling perishable crops, 
this need for extra labor is immediate and pressing, 
since delay in picking and shipping means com- 
plete loss. For example: 

Twenty-six car-load lots of vegetables were 
shipped from Florida in August in one year— 


' Ham, W. T., “The Status of Agricultural Labor,”” Lew and Contemporary 
Problems, Vol. IV, No. 4 (October 1937), pp. 559-572. 
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18,000 the next March. Less than 500 full-time 
hired workers were employed in the Yakima Val- 
ley of Washington in one December—more than 


32,000 demanded in September. The peak de- 
mand for labor is six times the slack in Arizona; 
about four times in California. ? 

This extreme seasonal expansion draws, in part, 
upon local seasonal workers. But usually there 
are not nearly enough of them to do all the work 
required in the required time. As a result, a 
number of seasonal migration routes have gradu- 
ally been laid down: 

Fruit, truck, and berry migrations follow the 
Atlantic as well as the Pacific coasts, carrying 
workers through successive crops. The wheat 
migration moves with the ripening grain from 
Texas and Oklahoma, to the Dakotas and Canada. 
The cotton migration, especially in Texas, Arizona, 
and California, is also mainly in line with the 
successive harvestings of a single crop from place 
to place. But those who follow this line also 
look for additional employment in the citrus-fruit 
and truck-garden sections of all three States. In 
sugar beets, the movement is largely to the beet 
fields from more or less distant homes, and back 
again. 

With thousands of families on their line of 
march, these routes may seem clearly enough 
marked. But for any one family, the path is far 
from clear. It takes time to travel from job to 
job and money to provide even makeshift shelter. 
Uncertainty of work compels ceaseless moving on 
in the effort to piece together a series of short jobs. 
Travel between jobs averaged 516 miles according 
to a recent study in California;* for more than 
one-fourth of these workers the average was above 
1,000 miles. 

But the end of the journey does not always 
mean a job. Often the new arrival finds that too 
many have got there before him, or that a frost 
has killed the crop, or that a fall in price has de- 
stroyed with equal thoroughness the opportunity 
to work. During freezes such as the Imperial 
Valley experienced in the winter of 1936 and 1937, 
and Florida in 1939 and 1940, thousands of 
families found themselves stranded. After ex- 
hausting their resources to reach a place where 





1 Statement of Paul 8. Taylor, Senate Hearings before a Special Committee 
to Investigate Unemployment and Relief, 75th Cong., 3d sess., Vol. 1, pp. 
1157-1158, 

*U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Administration, A 
Study of 6,855 Migrant Households in California, 1988, 1939. 
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employment could be expected, they were left 
with no money and no prospects of work. 

Two and a half jobs per year; each job lasting 
about 8 weeks; median net earnings $110 in 1933 
and $124 in 1934—this was the average picture 
shown in the study of migratory labor made by 
the Works Progress Administration in those 2 
years.* 

In 1936 and 1937 median annual gross earnings 
of such workers ranged from $154 to $574, accord- 
ing to various studies. These levels—with their 
irregular work and low earnings—represent those 
who are successful in finding the average amount 
of employment. 

Such families probably have the worst living 
conditions of any group in the United States. 
Usually they have no homes except temporary 
roadside or ditch-bank camps, often without any 
kind of sanitary facilities or even a decent water 
supply. Ordinarily their only possessions are a 
second-hand automobile, a tent, a few blankets, 
and cooking utensils. Their children have no 
chance for education, adequate medical care, or 
normal home and community life. Accumulating 
any reserve against the gaps between jobs or the 
risk of accident and illness is completely beyond 
their reach. Malnutrition and sickness are com- 
mon among both adults and children. Though 
relatively free from chronic disease, and younger 
than the settled population, they suffer from 
about 74 percent more disabling illnesses. 

For these hundreds of thousands of families, for 
every community to which their migrations take 
them, and for the entire Nation, these problems— 
of health, relief, housing, and education—compel 
an answer. 


Industrial Migration 


Industrial migration lacks the distinctive char- 
acteristics of its counterpart in agriculture and 
therefore is even less known. For the most part, 
industrial migrants use the ordinary transporta- 
tion of day coach or bus or family car, and are 
indistinguishable from their fellow travelers. 

But the difference in “visibility” as between 
industrial and agricultural migrants should not 
obscure the basic facts: the two groups are 
equally numerous and equally widespread; they 
both stand exposed to want and both lack pro- 


4 Webb, John N., Migratory-Casual Worker, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Research Monograph VII, 1937. 








tection; and the dividing line between them is by 
no means as clearly drawn as is sometimes as- 
sumed. 

The number of industrial workers crossing 
State lines each year for reasons of employment is 
between one and two millions. If it were possible 
to measure interstate movement for reasons of 
unemployment, this figure would be substantially 
higher. 

Federal old-age and survivors insurance records 
offer evidence of job movements. For 1937, the 
first year the system was in operation, 2.2 million 
out of the 30 million industrial and commercial 
workers for whom wages were reported had em- 
ployment in a State other than that in which 
their insurance account number had been issued. 
These figures, of course, include some commuting 
between neighboring States like New Jersey and 
New York. But even with all moves between 
adjoining States eliminated, there remained up- 
ward of a million industrial workers who crossed 
at least two State lines. The following examples, 
taken from these 1937 figures, indicate the 
volume of moves which unquestionably represent 
interstate migration: 

New York to Illinois... ---...-.- 10,177 workers 
Illinois to New York.....-_---- 11,648 workers 
Michigan to New York-_--_.._--- 7,030 workers 
New York to Michigan_........ 6,335 workers 


Massachusetts to Pennsyivania.__ 2,063 workers 
Pennsylvania to Massachusetts.. 3,075 workers 


In part, industrial migration represents a re- 
distribution of population as economic oppor- 
tunity expands or contracts. Large streams of 
transients from the cities were, for example, cared 
for by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration during 1933-1935, and there were later 
streams moving toward the Pacific Coast. 

But the great volume of this yearly movement 
is also the result, in part, of normal variations in 
the seasonal demands of industry and corre- 
sponding adjustments in the industrial labor 
market. 

When the industrial migrant requires public 
assistance, he is just as frequently and fully ex- 
cluded from existing relief systems az is the 
agricultural migrant crossing State lines in search 
of work; he is just as likely to forfeit his legal 
residence. And when this happens, he too cannot 


5 Reported by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the 
Social Security Board. 
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turn for aid to the community where he happens 
to be, no matter how great his need. 

There is ample evidence that urban industria] 
migrants are often in want and do need assistance. 
The records of the Federal transient program from 
1933 through 1935 show that during this period 
about 80 percent of the single individuals and 79 
percent of the family groups aided were from 
towns and cities of 2,500 or more population, 
Equally high proportions of both groups had 
similar destinations; and by training and experi- 
ence they were preponderantly industrial workers, 
These transient relief centers were necessarily 
located in urban centers, and so were no doubt 
more accessible to this group than to rural mi- 
grants. But even so, the important fact is that, 
of the many migratory workers and families who 
are in need, probably as many are in the urban- 


industrial migrants group as in the rural-agri- 
cultural group. 
Moreover, clear-cut distinctions between agri- 


cultural and industrial migrants are frequently 
impossible. Shifting from one field to the other— 
with whatever chance of a job turns up—is an 
accepted fact. But this interchange is frequently 
confusing. An example is the West and Southwest, 
where relief officials are sometimes inclined to 
attribute demands for transient relief to agri- 
cultural migrants alone, but a closer examination 
would frequently show a sizable urban-industrial 
element. 

The unspectacular situation of these industrial 
migrants is a tribute to their capacity for main- 
taining themselves against heavy odds. Need is 
no less, however, because it remains inconspicuous. 
The Nation is hardly justified in pursuing a policy 
based on the notion that “what you don’t know 
doesn’t hurt you.” 


Particular Problems and Suggested Policies 


More General Understanding as a Basis for 
Action 


In spite of the fact that millions of American 
citizens and thousands of communities, from 
coast to coast, have a direct stake in the migratory 
labor problem, the amount of detailed information 
available is still limited. A thorough-going factual 
background is essential both in developing practical 
ways and means of attacking the problem and in 
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ining for such measures the Nation-wide public 
support they warrant. 

Figures showing the demand, extent, and 
direction of migration are not available except for 
limited information on California. Data is now 
being gathered by a number of Federal and State 
agencies, including the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Social Security 
Board. Certain plant quarantine stations, both 
State and Federal, are also making border counts 
of families migrating by automobile. 

The Committee urges that the statistics from 
these various sources be coordinated and analyzed 
as quickly as possible in order to give an over-all 
picture of the nature and extent of the problem. 

The State labor commissioners of the eastern 
States have recently taken increasing interest in 
migratory labor. Under the sponsorship of the 
labor commissioners of Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Virginia, a meeting was held in Balti- 
more in February 1940. Participants represented 
State health, education, agriculture, and welfare 


departments and a number of Federal agencies 
with an interest in this field. The extent and 
nature of the problem were explored, as well as 
ways and means of utilizing local, State, and 
Federal resources to attack some of the most 
urgent needs. Since this conference, the heads of 
State agencies in Maryland, Virginia, and New 
Jersey and regional representatives of Federal 
departments have conferred on a plan of action. 
The Committee recommends that such confer- 
ences be held in other groups of States, and that 
the Federal agencies concerned cooperate in every 
way to stimulate local interest and activities. A 
series of regional conferences would promote 
recognition both of the national character of the 
problem and of the contribution States and com- 


munities must make to its solution. 


Education and Welfare 


The children of migrants are a lost tribe. Be- 
cause they lack so much that goes to make up a 
normal childhood—economic security, a stable 
home, health protection, and a chance for school 
and play experience—they are a group apart from 
any community. 

The problem they bring to the schools of a com- 
munity is one of the many causes of friction 
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between migratory families and settled residents. 
Migrant life curtails regular school attendance. 
The most direct cause of this is, of course, child 
labor in the fields: if children are to be in the field 
at the beginning of the season and remain until 
the harvest is completed, they must leave school 
in the early spring—March or April—and are 
often out until November or December. Records 
of school attendance for migratory child workers, 
obtained in connection with studies of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, show that large numbers had not 
attended school during the preceding year, and 
many had never attended school. 

But because of frequent transfer between 
different schools and the overcrowding of local 
schools, children who are not employed are almost 
equally underprivileged. Where migratory schools 
have been set up, the allotment of State school 
funds to the county depends on the average at- 
tendance for the previous year; it is not designed 
to care for fluctuations in agricultural areas. 
Furthermore, the burden of purchasing land, con- 
structing buildings, and providing equipment 
falls upon local school districts. 

The situation with respect to welfare and 
recreational facilities parallels that in education. 
It is at least equally a problem both for the 
migratory group and for the community. 

The Committee believes that communities with 
particularly heavy transient populations should 
receive special financial assistance to enable them 
to extend educational, recreational, and welfare 
services to migrants as well as to residents. 
Federal aid to States for such welfare services 
should be conditioned upon their extension to 
both groups. 


Living Conditions and Housing (Camps, Shel- 
ters, and Colonies) 


The ditch-side camp and the make-shift squatter 
town offer the only homes that most migrant 
families know. They are deprived of decent 
housing not only by their short stay in any one 
place, but also by their lack of money. Their 
temporary jerry-built houses and dilapidated 
tents often violate all the laws of self-respect and 
privacy and all standards of hygiene and 
sanitation. 

Recognizing this appalling situation, some 
employers have made commendable efforts to 
provide decent sanitary accommodations for at 
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least part of their seasonal workers. Such efforts 
both by individuals and by associations should be 
encouraged. Privately constructed facilities 
should, however, be subject to similar safety and 
sanitary regulations as those applied to other 
residential buildings. 

For several years the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration has also been developing sanitary camps 
where migrant workers may live for a limited 
period at minimum costs. The objectives are to 
aid migrants in finding a stable base for home life, 
to restore a form of community life, and to check 
the spread of disease which is ever-present in 
squatter camps. Though such camps are of 
several types, all provide each family with a shelter 
or a platform on which to pitch its tent, and include 
various community services and facilities—a 
utility building, assembly and recreation halls, 
nursery, first-aid room, child clinic, isolation 
quarters, kitchen, laundry, and sanitary units. 
Provisions for self-government and for mutual aid 
are also maintained. 

By July 1, 1939, facilities had been provided for 
over 13,000 families, and continuing operations 
should increase capacity at the rate of about 4,000 
families a year. But since families come and go, 
the number using a camp in any single year far 
exceeds its capacity at any one time. 

A little more than $5 million was expended for 
these camps in 1939, and it is proposed to continue 
annual expenditures at this level for several years. 
By that time a string of way stations will have 
been established, which will shelter part of the 
migratory group. 

Some of these camps are almost empty for 
several weeks every year when no farm work is 
going on in the region. In order to get more 
continual use of its camp facilities, the Farm 
Security Administration has recently been experi- 
menting with portable camps, which can be moved 
from one harvest area to another with the seasons. 
Six of these mobile camps are now in operation. 

To enable at least part of the migrants to settle 
down in permanent homes, the Administration has 
also built a number of small cottages—known as 
labor homes—near some of its permanent camps. 
These houses are served by the water and sewerage 
systems of the main camp. They are rented for 
about $8 a month to families who are able to find 
year-round work on nearby farms. Each cottage 
has a small garden plot, so that the family can 





supplement its cash income by raising much of its 
own food. 

The number of both shelters and cottages varies, 
of course, according to local conditions. But 
usually a camp with 350 shelters or tent platforms 
will have about 50 labor homes adjoining it. This 
ratio is based on long experience, which shows that 
year-round and seasonal work should be available 
in the area for approximately that number of 
both groups. 

In a further effort to help as many migrants as 
possible to set up permanent homes, a few home- 
stead projects, not connected with the camps, 
have also been built by the Farm Security 
Adininistration. 

To the Committee this program of the Farm 
Security Administration appears as one of the most 
feasible ways of meeting the problem of housing 
and living facilities for migrant families. Not only 
should it be continued; it should also be expanded 
at the present rate. 


Health and Medical Care 


Migratory workers and their families have more 
illnesses and less medical care than the rest of the 
community. The health hazards to which they 
are exposed are a menace not only to themselves 
and to their children, but also to the people and 
families with whom they come in contact all along 
their line of march. The human waste resulting 
from this lack of health protection can and must 
be stopped. 

The high proportion of disabling illness—74 per- 
cent more than in settled families—has already been 
mentioned. This is due mainly to the dispro- 
portionate number of accidents, communicable 
disease, and puerperal conditions. Women go 
through pregnancy without medical or nursing 
attention. A great many do not have a physician’s 
care at delivery, which frequently takes place with- 
out any of the facilities necessary for decency or 
safety. As a result of inadequate diet, irregular 
sleep, and the insecurity of their daily existence, 
children develop serious physical and mental 
handicaps. Exposed constantly to all the dangers 
of insanitary living conditions, these families not 
only suffer illness themselves but also menace the 
health of others. Typhoid fever, dysentery, small- 
pox, and meningitis are among the communicable 
diseases that may spread from their ranks to the 
community. 
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The establishment of sanitary camps has done 
much to check the spread of such diseases. But 
many acute health problems cannot be solved 
by thismeansalone. A recent Nation-wide survey 
shows that migrant families receive less medical 
care than even the lowest income group among 
families with a settled residence. The result has 
been much needless suffering and many preventa- 
ble deaths. 

As a step toward meeting this problem the Farm 
Security Administration in 1938 helped establish 
the Agricultural Workers’ Health and Medical 
Association. The purpose of this corporation is 
to bring medical care to destitute migrant families 
in California and Arizona. Financed by Farm 
Security Administration funds, it is operated by 
a board of directors which includes representatives 
of the California Medical Association, the State 
Relief Administration, and the State Board of 
Health. It maintains headquarters in Fresno, 
California, and 15 local offices and clinics along 
the main routes of migration. Migrant families 
with little or no money to pay for medical care 
may apply at the nearest local office of the Asso- 
ciation. First-aid is given on the spot by a 
trained nurse. Serious cases are referred to a 
clinic where a doctor is available, or to local physi- 
cians who have agreed to provide treatment at 
uniform, reduced rates. Patients are expected 
to pay as much as they can for this service, and 
many of them send in a few dollars at a time as 
they find temporary jobs and save up a little cash. 
The deficit is paid by the Association. 

This organization provides medical care that is 
not contingent on legal status as a resident. But 
it operates only in a comparatively small area. 
A Nation-wide program of health protection and 
medical care can be initiated and continued only 
through the cooperation of Federal, State, and 
local health agencies. 

The Committee believes that Federal funds 
should be made available through State and local 
agencies to assist the States in providing health 
and medical services for migrants. It recom- 
mends, specifically, that the Federal funds made 
available under titles V and VI of the Social 
Security Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, be augmented by the sums of $1 million 
and $3 million, respectively, for the purpose of 
initiating a program to provide essential medical 
care to needy interstate migrants. 
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The Committee also believes the successful 
administration of such a program demands that— 

(1) The State should participate financially in 
the program. 

(2) The program should provide both preventive 
and therapeutic services. 

(3) Federal funds should be available to all the 
States in accordance with the need for such 
grants. 

(4) The program should be applicable to all 
occupational groups of interstate migratory 
laborers. 

(5) Federal aid should be conditioned upon pro- 
vision for administration by a State agency and 
upon States meeting within 3 years specified 
Federal requirements covering length of residence 
within the State. 

(6) Social investigation, health protection, and 
medical relief for migrants should be provided by 
the local agencies providing similar services for 
residents where such agencies exist. 


Civil Rights 

The chronic insecurity and poverty of migrant 
workers too often subject them to denials of their 
civil liberties. Their less unfortunate fellow 
citizens can protect themselves against such 
abuses, but this group is peculiarly defenseless. 

Particular attention should be directed toward 
ensuring them the civil rights to which all citizens 
are entitled. 


Employment and Working Conditions 


Regulating Interstate Operations of Private Em- 
ployment Agents—Many seasonal industries re- 
quiring large labor forces for brief periods recruit 
their workers from a distance, often through labor- 
contractors. This is a general practice particu- 
larly in agriculture and canning, but is also com- 
mon among logging and lumbering concerns and 
resort hotels. 

The labor-contractor sometimes operates from 
an office, but more often he “carries his office 
under his hat.’”’ In either case, he makes contacts 
with workers, both individuals and family groups, 
arranges for their transportation and terms of 
employment, and sometimes accompanies the 
group as a supervisor. The uncontrolled opera- 
tions of these private contractors are in great 
measure responsible for the influx of workers from 
distant points before local labor is fully employed. 
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This in turn gluts the labor market, depresses 
wage rates, causes pressure on local housing and 
relief facilities, and often leads to great suffering 
among the workers themselves. This practice is 
also connected with the illegal use of trucks in 
transporting workers over long distances. 

The abuses of the labor-contractor system 
which any effective regulation should reach 
include— 

(1) Misrepresentation and often gross exaggera- 
tion of available employment opportunities; mis- 
representation as to wages, hours, terms of em- 
ployment, and living conditions. 

(2) Provision of inadequate and unsafe trans- 
portation facilities which violate the regulations 
set by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
State regulatory commissions for the protection 
of passengers. 

(3) Charging for jobs and transportation what- 
ever the traffic will bear, without a definite sched- 
ule of fees; absence of an enforceable contract 
covering charges and deductions. This is often 
the subject of complaints by employers as well as 
by workers. The labor-contractors often fleece 
both. 

Regulation of private employment agencies is 
an accepted part of State labor-legislation pro- 
grams. It has been effectively carried on by a 
large number of States. But State laws alone 
cannot control this type of labor-contractor. In 
the first place, the usual State law for the regula- 
tion of private employment agencies is aimed at 
the agency with a regular office and is intended 
to assure decent premises as well as proper recruit- 
ing practices; such a law may fail to apply to the 
labor-contractor ‘‘with his office under his hat.’’ 
In the second place, such labor-contractors carry 
on interstate operations, sometimes in several 
States. 

Federal regulation of labor-contractors is, there- 
fore, indispensable. Such regulation must be 
carefully designed to correct the abuses against 
which it is directed. 

The Committee recommends the enactment of 
legislation covering the following principal points. 
The Department of Labor should be requested to 
prepare the draft bill to include— 

(1) Requirement that private employment 
agents, agencies, and labor-contractors operating 
across State lines be licensed and bonded. 

(2) Requirement that all such agents or con- 
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tractors conform in their business practices to 
certain standards set in the law, such as the filing 
of a schedule of fees with provision that no fees 
in excess of the schedule shall be permitted, and 
defining fees to include rebates and charges of 
all kinds. 

(3) Vesting enforcement and administration 
(including licensing) in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, with provision for the utilization 
of State labor departments so as to assure uni- 
formity in administration and close integration 
with State regulation. 

(4) Empowering the Secretary of Labor to 
make rules and regulations to carry out the 
general purposes of this legislation. 

Transportation of Workers by Truck.—It is 
recommended that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be asked to put into effect the provisions 
of the Motor Carriers Act of 1935, relating to 
persons engaged in transporting workers across 
State lines by truck. It is also suggested that a 
cooperative enforcement program be worked out 
among the Commission and other government 
agencies which, from their dealings with migratory 
workers, may have information about illegal 
practices. 

Strengthening the Farm Placement Service.— 
Every State in the Union now has a free public 
employment service; the Federal Government 
cooperates with the States in this program 
through the Bureau of Employment Security in 
the Social Security Board. This Bureau is re- 
sponsible for the development of the Farm Place- 
mentService. These public employment services 
should be able to supply the labor needs of 
seasonal industries, thus reducing dependence on 
private contractors. Recruitment through these 
public agencies would tend to eliminate many of 
the abuses of the present system. It would help 
to assure a more even and better controlled flow 
of labor from point to point as demands change; 
more regularity in employment; fewer labor gluts 
and shortages; and proper consideration for local 
workers before a large labor force was brought in 
from a distance. Fewer workers would be 
stranded far from their homes without resources 
or return transportation, and local labor would 
not have its rates undercut by the influx of penni- 
less outsiders. Growers would be assured 4 
steady supply of labor from a reliable source. 

The Committee recommends that the Social 
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Security Board extend its farm placement service 
in cooperation with the States. This development 
should be carried on as rapidly as possible, with 
particular attention to areas where large-scale 
industrialized agriculture is practiced. The Com- 
mittee further recommends that sufficient funds 
to carry on this expanded service be made available 
by Congress. 

Wage Regulations.—Certain processing of agri- 
cultural commodities away from the farm, such 
as canning, packing, and ginning, are now covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act, though all 
farm labor is exempt. Large numbers of migra- 
tory workers are employed in these processing 
occupations. The conditions under which they 
are employed are similar to those in factories. 
These workers are, therefore, entitled to the same 
protection under existing legislation as_ their 
fellow workers in factory, mill, and mine. Efforts 
are being made to narrow application of the act 
and to exclude from its protection hundreds of 
thousands of these workers—though the indus- 
trialized operations in which they are employed 
cannot be considered agricultural in the strict 
sense of the word. 

The Committee feels that such exclusion would 
be serious—not only as denying protection to the 
group of workers who most need it, but also as a 
precedent for excluding other groups of industrial 
workers from the protection this law affords. If 
changes are to be considered, they should be in 
the direction of extension, rather than contraction, 
of coverage. 

Child Labor.—Many employers and contractors 
habitually make work agreements covering the 
whole of the migrant’s family. <A special study of 
6,655 such families, comprising 24,425 persons,°® 
showed that 35 percent were children under 15; 
the majority of them were under 10. Other 
studies of child labor in industrialized agriculture 
show that large numbers of children under 15, 
and even as young as 6 or 7, do field work on 
many kinds of crops. 

The great pressure to use children in the fields 
comes from several directions: earnings in seasonal 
agriculture are low; the family income depends on 
the number of hands it can give to the work; and 
much of what is to be done requires little skill or 
experience. But hours of work are long, and 
working conditions are hard, involving strained 





*U. 8. Department of Agriculture, op. cit., p. 4. 
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posture, the carrying of heavy burdens, continuous 
exposure to extremes of temperature, and speed-up 
pressure. 

The curtailment or complete lack of schooling 
adds another handicap to the overburdened lives 
of migrant child workers (see page 7). Not only 
are State school-attendance laws often not en- 
forced for migrant children, but often there is not 
even the opportunity for school attendance. 

Agricultural child labor, including the employ- 
ment of children in industrialized agriculture, to a 
large extent is subject to neither State nor Federal 
child-labor legislation. In a few States, however, 
some progress in regulation has been made. On 
the Federal level certain minimum standards 
applying to the employment of children by growers 
of sugar beets and sugar cane were incorporated 
in the Federal Sugar Act of 1937 as a condition of 
receiving benefits under this law; and the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 apply to the employment of children in 
agriculture at such periods as they are not required 
by law to attend school. 

Children of migratory workers must be protected 
from employment when they are too young; and 
during the years before they are allowed to work 
they should have the opportunities for education 
and normal growth that full physical, mental, and 
social development requires. When they reach an 
age to be employed, they should be protected from 
exploitation. They should have the same safe- 
guards against overlong hours and hazardous or 
overstrenuous employment that have been found 
essential for youthful workers in other kinds of 
full-time industrial employment. And they should 
be guaranteed a fair level of wages. 

To assure these children even a basis for proper 
education, healthful grow*h, and normal home life, 
legislative measures for control of child labor and 
promotion of school attendance are essential. 
These measures must be supported by public 
opinion and such community services as are 
necessary to make them effective. 

Coverage of Migratory Agricultural Workers 
Under Social Security Programs.—Migratory agri- 
cultural workers and their families as a group are 
not protected under the Social Security Act for 
one or both of two reasons: either they do not 
stay in one place long enough to establish the 
residence required for public assistance and public 
welfare and health services; or they are engaged 
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mainly in occupations which are specifically ex- 
cluded from the insurance programs. More of 
these workers are excluded today than when the 
act was first passed.’ 

The Committee deplores the present tendency 
to exclude these workers from the several social 
security programs. With respect to the grants- 
in-aid programs, it suggests that agreement, on the 
part of the States and their communities, not to 
discriminate between residents and migrants be a 
condition for granting Federal funds. It also 
urges that every effort be made to extend coverage 
to agricultural wage earners under both old-age 
and survivors insurance and unemployment 
compensation. 

On this point the Social Security Board has 
stated: * 


The Advisory Council declared that coverage of domestic 
and agricultural employment is socially desirable and 
should be made effective by 1940. The Board, reiterating 
its conviction that coverage should be extended to ex- 
cepted groups as rapidly as is feasible, recommended 
modification of the limitations on coverage of agricultural 
labor in the belief that inclusion of large-scale farming 
operations, often of a semi-industrial character, probably 
would reduce rather than increase administrative difficul- 
ties. The Board recommended, further, that exception of 
agricultural labor and domestic service be eliminated 
eventually with allowance of reasonable time for the 
effective date. 


Relief for Migrants and Their Families 


The migration problem today is a symptom of 
economic maladjustment. On the one side, 
millions of people have been uprooted from their 
homes and from ways of life that no longer offered 
them a livelihood—without opportunity to re- 
create a stable life for themselves elsewhere. On 
the other side, industrialization, particularly in 





1 In order to qualify for Federal grants, a State plan for aid to the needy 
aged and the needy blind must not impose a longer residence requirement 
than 5 years out of the 9 immediately preceding application. But this re- 
quirement is so long as to exclude migrant workers very effectively. Prac- 
tically all the States have taken full advantage of this in their present laws. 
The Federal grants-in-aid program for aid to dependent children permits 
State residence requirements up to but not longer than 1 year. 

Pay-roll taxes (in connection with old-age and survivors insurance and 
unemployment compensation) are not collected from employers of agri- 
cultural labor, or labor engaged in packing, processing, transporting, or 
storing agricultural products. Thus those workers and their families are 
excluded from Federal old-age and survivors insurance benefits and very 
largely from State unemployment compensation laws. The Federal act was 
amended in 1939 to make these exemptions more sweeping than previously as 
a result of pressure brought by organized farm interests, and 6 States have 
written similar language into their State unemployment compensation laws. 
These are Alabama, Florida, Michigan, New York, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

* Fourth Annual Report, 1989, p. 8. 
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agriculture but also in other occupations, has jn- 
tensified the seasonal swing of employment, 
demanding enormous labor forces at brief peak 
periods without providing a livelihood for the rest 
of the year. 

The only constructive long-range approach to 
this two-edged problem lies in positive preventive 
measures: to minimize inequalities of opportunity 
as between the several parts of the country—not 
only in economic life but also in public services and 
protections; to set up such safeguards as are possi- 
ble against the hazards of drought, technological 
change, cyclical unemployment, shifts in world 
market conditions, and other changing factors in 
our complex economy; to create new areas of 
economic opportunity toward which constructive 
migration may be directed; and to devise reason- 
able patterns of continuing coordinated employ- 
ment among occupations where some seasonal 
fluctuation is unavoidable. 

But there is also an immediate problem. In- 
dividuals and families whom economic pressure 
has made migrants soon exhaust their resources if 
they do not find work. And when that happens, 
they need assistance to survive. Need does not 
wait on long-term solutions. Though the search 
for a sounder basic adjustment is essential, public 
concern and provision must not lose sight of those 
who are already the casualties of our economic 
system. 

The Committee suggests two lines of approach 
to this problem: 

(1) To meet immediate emergency situations 
that have developed and will continue to develop, 
it is essential that appropriate Federal programs 
be financed and directed toward furnishing more 
effective aid to migrants. 

(2) To develop continuing provision for aid to 
migrants, it is essential to consider assistance for 
this group as part of the existing State assistance 
programs, and to gear such aid into that already 
provided by the States for their residents. Fed- 
eral cooperation in such assistance should be pro- 
vided on a grants-in-aid basis. 

Provisions for immediate aid, designed to meet 
emergency needs, both existing and anticipated, 
must be directly administered by the Federal 
Government in order to keep it as flexible as pos- 
sible and readily adaptable to changing situations. 

Existing Federal employment programs, such 
as the Work Projects Administration, the National 
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Youth Administration, and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, have no legal restrictions against the 
employment of nonresidents. But the fact that 
they are inadequate to provide employment for all 
digible residents in a community creates a strong 
inhibition against the employment of nonresi- 
dents. This is also true in a lesser degree in the 
Farm Security Administration. 

No change in law would be necessary for either 
the Work Projects Administration or the Farm 
Security Administration to organize additional 
projects for migrants. It would, however, be 
necessary to amend the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration law in respect to the expenditure of Federal 
funds for such projects in lieu of local sponsors’ 
contributions. 

Such extension of Federal services would help 
materially in meeting the immediate situation in 
relation to migrants. But it would not meet the 
need of the entire group; and it does not offer a 
satisfactory method of continuing care. 

To provide continuing aid, it seems to the 
Committee essential that a general relief category 
on a grant-in-aid basis be included in the Social 
Security Act. This provision should include re- 
quirements as to State and local administration 
similar to those now effective in other public 
assistance programs under the act. 

The necessity for both State and Federal par- 
ticipation in financing a general relief program is 
indicated by the fact that in recent years few 
communities have found it possible to meet the 
cost of local government and to finance an ade- 
quate relief program out of the chief source of 
funds available to them—the property tax. In 
many instances the inadequacy, or the absence, of 
local relief may have made it necessary for indi- 
viduals or families to leave their homes and be- 
come transients. 

It should be clearly recognized that, since the 
States would retain administrative authority, they 
should assume administrative responsibility. Un- 
der a grant-in-aid program the only sanction by 
which the Federal Government can enforce State 
administrative responsibility is the withdrawal of 
the grant in case of improper and inefficient admin- 
istration. To avoid the danger of such withdraw- 
als, the Federal law should include specific require- 
ments to be met before any grant is made; these 
requirements should be designed to ensure efficient, 
nondiscriminatory, and nonpolitical administra- 
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tion throughout the State and in all its govern- 
ment subdivisions. 

In addition to these general administrative re- 
quirements, it should be required (1) that the 
State law and its administration be such as to pre- 
vent discrimination against nonresidents in pro- 
viding general relief; and (2) that the State agency 
supervising the program have the authority and 
responsibility to grant aid directly tononresidents, 
if local governments fail to do so. 

Because of the inadequate general assistance 
that is now being given in many States, Federal 
grants on an equal-matching basis will lead to fur- 
ther disparities and anomalies among the States. 
These can only be overcome by placing Federal 
grants to the States for general relief on a variable- 
matching basis, so that the poorer States will re- 
ceive a larger grant than the richer States. 

In proposing a system of Federal grants-in-aid 
to the States for general relief, the Committee is 
not suggesting that this is a substitute for the Fed- 
eral work programs. On the contrary, the Com- 
mittee is in entire sympathy with these programs, 
and believes that the adoption of a system of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the States for general relief 
will be most helpful in making them more effective. 
A Federal-State general relief program is predi- 
cated not only upon the migrant problem but also 
upon the fact that a large proportion of the gen- 
eral relief population consists of families in which 
there are no employable persons. The provision 
of more adequate general relief will relieve the 
Federal work programs of the necessity of distort- 
ing their activities to meet the need of persons 
better cared for in another way; and it will enable 
these agencies to adjust their projects to the “em- 
ployable unemployed.” 

As an additional means of providing for those 
who may be out of work even in good times, it is 
recommended that a thorough study be made of 
the possibilities of establishing cooperatives by 
means of which the unemployed can help to pro- 
vide the essentials of life for themselves and their 
dependents. 

In concluding, the Committee wishes to state 
that this report is directed toward immediate and 
urgently needed remedies for present conditions 
among migratory workers. It is not intended to 
be a comprehensive consideration of long-range, 
fundamental solutions of the problem. Such solu- 
tions lie outside the scope of the Committee’s 
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responsibility. Instead, the Committee proposes 
the extension of programs already tested and 
proved in their value. 

It proposes that government under Federal 
initiative and leadership— 

(1) Continue to find the facts about migratory 
workers, to disseminate them widely, and to draw 
public attention to the conditions they disclose. 

(2) Continue and expand its program for im- 
proving the housing of migratory workers. 

(3) Regulate more adequately than at present 
the conditions under which migratory workers are 
recruited and employed, and assist them in guard- 
ing against future employment uncertainties. 

The Committee proposes further that the Na- 
tion and the States, under Federal leadership, 
carry to migratory workers the joint efforts al- 
ready being carried forward successfully in— 

(1) Bettering health and medical services. 

(2) Meeting the relief needs of persons unable 
adequately to help themselves. 

(3) Improving educational facilities. 

The Committee also wishes it stated that the 
report in no way implies that any of the proposed 
measures is a solution for the basic problem of 
unemployment. No relief, public works program, 
or other device for merely tiding over unemploy- 
ment offers a permanent answer to this challenge. 
There is no substitute for full-time jobs in private 
industry at adequate wages. 

Finally, all of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions are advanced on the premise of much closer 
coordination and integration of the work of the 
several Federal and State agencies now concerned 
with migrants and their problems. 


Summary of Recommendations 


In view of the facts set forth in this report, the 
Committee recommends consideration of the fol- 
lowing suggested policies: 

Information and Public Interest-—To promote 
public understanding and provide detailed infor- 
mation as a background for practical action, 
factual data from Federal and State agencies 
should be gathered and analyzed as rapidly as 
possible. A series of regional conferences of State 
and Federal officials should be held, and local 
interest and activities stimulated. 

Education and Welfare-—Communities with 
large migrant groups should be aided in extending 
educational, recreational, and welfare services to 
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migrants on the same basis as those provided for 
residents. Federal aid for such welfare services 
should be contingent upon the maintenance of 
equitable service to both groups. 

Living Conditions and Housing.—The Farm 
Security Administration’s camps for migratory 
agricultural workers should be continued and 
multiplied. Permanent labor homes in greater 
numbers should be provided, and garden home- 
steads should be made available by the Federal] 
Government, looking to the settlement of migra- 
tory farm workers on the land. 

Health and Medical Care.—In addition to the 
health and medical services furnished by the Farm 
Security Administration as a part of its program 
listed in the preceding paragraph, Federal funds 
should be made available to the States to be used, 
together with State funds, in providing health 
and medical services—both preventive and thera- 
peutic—for migrants. Federal aid should be con- 
ditioned upon provision for administration by a 
State agency and upon States meeting within 
3 years specified Federal requirements covering 
length of residence within the State. 

Employment and Working Conditions.—(1) Leg- 
islation should be passed empowering the Federal 
Government to regulate interstate labor-contrac- 
tors. 

(2) Interstate transportation of workers by 
truck should be regulated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and a cooperative enforcement 
program should be worked out among the Com- 
mission and other government agencies concerned. 

(3) The farm placement service should be ex- 
tended and strengthened as rapidly as possible in 
the interest of both seasonal employers and migra- 
tory workers. Federal funds for this purpose 
should be made available. 

(4) Migratory workers should continue to have 
the protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
wherever it is now applicable to them. If any 
changes in this law are considered, they should be 
in the direction of extending—rather than con- 
tracting—its coverage. 

(5) Children of migratory workers should be 
protected from employment too young, and after 
they reach working years they should have the 
same safeguards as youthful workers in full-time 
industrial employment. The full support of 
public opinion and community services is neces- 
sary to make these protections effective. 
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(6) The protection of the social security pro- 
grams should be extended to migratory workers: 
in public assistance, by uniform and less restric- 
tive standards of State residence; in the insurance 
programs old-age and survivors insurance and 
unemployment compensation—by extension of 
coverage to agricultural wage earners. 

Relief for Migrants and Their Families.—To 
meet immediate emergency situations, appropriate 
Federal programs such as the Work Projects 
Administration and Farm Security Administra- 
tion should be financed and directed toward 
furnishing more effective aid to migratory workers. 
To provide for a continuing program of aid for 
this and other groups, a general relief program 
should be established on a Federal-State basis, 
Federal funds being made on a “variable-grants”’ 
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basis under administrative provisions similar to 
those provided in the public assistance programs 
under the Social Security Act and with added 
safeguards to prevent discrimination against 
migratory workers. 

The suggestions are premised upon closer work- 
ing relationships and better coordination among 
Federal and State agencies with responsibilities 
in the several fields involved. 

In making these suggestions, the Committee 
recognizes that no public service or protection 
is a substitute for adequate job opportunities. 
While it believes the steps indicated are urgently 
needed, it urges also that continued study and 
effort be devoted to meeting the basic economic 
problems in which these and other immediate needs 
are rooted. 
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WHO ARE THE PEOPLE RECEIVING AID TO THE BLIND 
AND HOW MUCH ASSISTANCE ARE THEY RECEIVING? 


ANNE E. GEDDEs * 


AT PRESENT in the 43 States administering pro- 
grams for aid to the blind under the Social Security 
Act, 46,500 needy blind persons are receiving 
assistance payments amounting to more than $1 
million a month. Who are these people? How 
do they differ in age and race from the total blind 
population? How many of them are living in 
rural areas and how many in cities?’ How many 
of them were receiving or benefiting from any 
other type of aid before they were accepted for aid 
to the blind? How much assistance are they re- 
ceiving individually, and what other income do 
they have? What are their living arrangements? 
How many are living in households which receive 
other forms of aid? How many are likely to go 
off the rolls because of improvement or restoration 
of sight or for other reasons? 

Some light is shed on these and other questions 
by the social-data reports submitted by 42 States 
to the Social Security Board for the fiscal year 
1938-39. The reports supply information on 11,- 
200 persons accepted for aid to the blind and on 
6,300 persons for whom aid was discontinued dur- 
ing that year.’ 

In this brief paper it is not possible to discuss 
differences in the characteristics of the needy blind 
in the several States or in the adequacy of the aid 
which they are receiving. In both these respects 
there are substantial differences among the States. 
These differences reflect fundamental variations in 
the characteristics of the blind population itself, in 
the eligibility requirements of State plans, in costs 
and standards of living, and in the willingness and 
ability of States to support programs for aid to the 
blind or other programs for the blind. 

Despite its well-known inadequacies, the 1930 
Federal census of the blind? affords a basis for 
some rough comparisons of the persons accepted 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Re- 
search. Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., May 27. 1940. 

1 For information concerning recipients of aid to the blind accepted during 
the fiscal year 1937-38, see Lynch, John M., and Schumacher, Elizabeth 8., 
“Recipients Accepted for Aid to the Blind in 1937-38,”’ Social Security Bul- 
letin, Vol. 2, No. 11 (November 1939), pp. 11-23. 

1U. 8. Bureau of the Census, The Blind and Deaf-Mutes in the United 
States, 1930, p. 2. 
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for aid to the blind with the total blind population. 
In age and race, the group of recipients of aid to the 
blind differs notably from the total blind popula- 
tion enumerated in 1930. 


Age 

Under the Social Security Act needy blind per- 
sons of all ages are eligible for aid to the blind, 
In comparison with the census, however, there is 
marked underrepresentation on the assistance rolls 
of blind persons under 20 and over 65 years of age, 
with overrepresentation of those in the interven- 
ing years. 

The underrepresentation of boys and girls in 


the program for aid to the blind may be explained 


at least in part by the fact that many blind chil- 
dren are cared for in schools for the blind, where 
they receive special instructions; under the Social 
Security Act, Federal funds may not be used for 
payments to residents of public institutions. 
Thirty States have established a minimum re- 
quirement for aid to the blind of 16, 17, 18, 21, or 
over 21 years of age. On the other hand, in three 
States—Connecticut, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina—9, 11, and 31 percent, respectively, of 


the persons accepted for aid to the blind in 1938-39 
were under 21 years of age. 
The prevalence of blindness is highest among 


aged persons. There are, however, two special 
types of public assistance for which the aged blind 
may be eligible—old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind. Many aged blind persons are receiving old- 
age assistance, and this is the principal reason for 
underrepresentation of persons 65 years of age and 
over in the program for aid to the blind. Only one 
State—Ohio—has established a maximum age for 
aid to the blind—65 years. Some other States, 
however, do not accept any applicants for aid to 
the blind who are eligible for old-age assistance, 
and in some instances aged blind persons whose 
blindness is attributed to senility are accepted only 
for old-age assistance. On the other hand, some 
States transfer persons from the aid to the blind 
program at age 65, if they are eligible for old-age 
assistance. 
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These practices raise some interesting questions: 
Are aged blind persons transferred from aid to the 
blind to old-age assistance or accepted for old-age 
assistance in preference to aid to the blind because 
they can receive more adequate care under the 
old-age assistance program or because of limita- 
tions of funds available for aid to the blind? One 
State indicates that aged blind persons are given 
old-age assistance rather than aid to the blind in 
order to save the expense of eye examinations. In 
Massachusetts, which transfers eligible blind per- 
sons to old-age assistance at age 65, the maximum 
payment for aid to the blind is $30, but there is no 
maximum for old-age assistance. 


Race 

The prevalence of blindness is higher among 
Negroes than among white persons, according to 
the 1930 census of the blind. Blindness is, of 
course, frequently associated with low standards 
of nutrition and hygiene and lack of needed medi- 
cal care, which are more common among Negroes 
than among whites. Of the persons accepted for 
aid to the blind in 1938-39, Negroes constituted 
23 percent, whereas in 1930, in the same group 
of States, Negroes comprised 16 percent of the 
total blind population. From 50 to 70 percent 
of the persons added to the rolls in 1938-39 in 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina were Negroes. 


Residence 

In order to make provision for eye examinations, 
instruction at home or in school, and medical 
care to conserve or improve vision, it is important 
to know where applicants and recipients of aid 
to the blind are living and whether medical and 
educational facilities are accessible to them. Of 
the needy blind persons accepted for aid in 
1938-39, 22 percent were living in large cities of 
100,000 or more population, 29 percent were 
living in cities of from 2,500 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, 28 percent were living on farms, and 21 
percent were living in rural areas but not on farms. 
In Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, 70 percent or more of all 
persons added to the rolls in 1938-39 were living 
in rural areas. 


Previous Assistance 


About half the persons accepted for aid to the 
blind in 1938-39 were transferred to this program 
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from other welfare programs: 43 percent had 
received or benefited from some other type of aid 
within 30 days prior to investigation for aid to the 
blind, and an additional 7 percent within 2 years. 
The most common form of aid previously received 
was general relief; in some instances, however, 
the general relief may have been granted only 
pending determination of eligibility for aid to the 
blind. Negligible numbers of blind persons were 
shifted to the program from almshouses or other 
institutions. About half the persons accepted for 
aid to the blind either were newcomers to the wel- 
fare rolls or had not been on the rolls within 2 
years. 


Amounts of Assistance 


How much is the monthly assistance given to 
the blind, and how adequate is this assistance? 
We know the amount of the payments, but unfor- 
tunately we cannot give a satisfactory answer as 
to their adequacy. The amounts of assistance 
approved for the persons added to the rolls in 
1938-39 ranged from $1 to $65 a month; half of the 
persons accepted were to receive between $13 and 
$30. The median payment was $20. The level 
of payments varies enormously from State to 
State; in California the median payment was 
$50, in Mississippi $6. 

The assistance payment does not necessarily 
represent the entire income of the blind person 
who receives it. According to the social-data 
reports, 78 percent of the recipients had no regular 
income other than the assistance payment. 
Twenty-two percent were receiving some other 
regular income: 12 percent had some income from 
relatives and friends; 5 percent, from earnings 
in sheltered employment, self-employment, or 
other employment; and 5 percent, net income 
from real property, sale of farm produce, or other 
sources. 

It should not be concluded that even those 
blind persons with no other regular income lived 
solely on the assistance payment. Some of them 
doubtless had resources which did not produce 
money income, such as homesteads. Further- 
more, 85 percent of them were living in household 
groups: 15 percent with husband or wife only; 23 
percent with husband or wife and others; 39 per- 
cent with relatives, not a husband or wife; and 
8 percent with nonrelatives. The assistance 
payment to persons living in household groups 
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may be intended to cover the needs of the family 
or of the blind individual only, depending on the 
budgeting practices of the public assistance 
agency. Of the 15 percent not living in house- 
hold groups, 2 percent were living in private 
institutions, and 13 percent were living alone. 

More information is needed concerning the 
amounts and types of income of households with a 
member on the assistance rolls. We know, how- 
ever, that about one-fourth of the persons accepted 
for aid to the blind were in households which were 
to receive other public or private aid simultane- 
ously with the grant of aid to the blind: 8 percent 
were in households getting general relief, 7 percent 
in households receiving old-age assistance, 6 per- 
cent in households with a member employed on a 
Work Projects Administration project, and about 
4 percent in households receiving some other form 
of aid or another grant of aid to the blind. 


Recipients Dropped From Rolls 


So far, discussion has been limited to the persons 
accepted for aid to the blind. Of equal interest 
are those for whom aid is discontinued. In 
1938-39, for every 100 persons added to the 
rolls, 56 were dropped. What are the circum- 
stances resulting in the discontinuance of aid? 
According to the reports, of the 6,300 persons for 
whom aid was discontinued, 8 percent were 
dropped because vision was improved or restored ; 
11 percent became self-supporting for reasons 
other than the improvement or restoration of 
sight; relatives or friends assumed the support of 
an additional 11 percent; 8 percent were ad- 
mitted to institutions; and 39 percent had died. 
The remainder were dropped for a variety of 
other reasons. 
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Information Needed in the Future 

For better understanding of the people receiving 
aid to the blind and of their need for supplementa] 
services, further facts should be available. Of the 
people on the rolls, how many are totally blind? 
For those with some vision, what is the extent of 
impairment? How many have limited peripheral 
vision? What are the underlying causes of the 
eye conditions, and what are the sites and types of 
affection? For how many persons is medical or 
surgical care recommended to conserve or improve 
vision? How long have the people on the rolls 
been blind? Such facts need to be related to age, 
race, sex, and residence as a basis for planning 
programs for teaching Braille and providing voca- 
tional and other instruction and as the basis for 
providing medical and hospital care for conserving 
and improving vision. 

Fortunately in another year such data will be 
available according to a uniform plan for many 
States. The Division of Public Assistance Re- 
search of the Social Security Board has completed 
plans for a study of the causes of blindness of 
recipients of aid to the blind, to be made volun- 
tarily in certain States administering programs for 
aid to the blind. This study is based on the classi- 
fication of the causes of blindness compiled by the 
Committee on Statistics of the Blind of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
and the American Foundation for the Blind; 
material in the manual of the Committee is being 
utilized. Because of the Committee’s work the 
way is paved for obtaining facts which should lead 
to more intelligent planning for supplemental 
services for recipients of aid to the blind and other 
blind persons and for further measures for the 
prevention of blindness. 
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ADEQUACY OF BENEFIT DURATION IN MICHIGAN, 
1938-39: A Survey of Experience in a Minor Depression 


Paut L. STANCHFIELD* 


This study of benefit recipients in Michigan measures the adequacy of benefit payments in 
terms of their duration. An early issue of the Bulletin will carry a supplementary study of 
benefit recipients in Wayne County, Michigan, which includes the Detroit area. This study 
will analyze the extent to which those who exhausted their benefit rights remained unemployed 
and received supplementary relief. It is hoped that additional analyses of benefit-payment 
experience in other States may be presented in subsequent issues. 


DuRING THE PAST YEAR, as the initial administra- 
tive problems of unemployment compensation 
agencies in most States have been substantially 
overcome, interest has been increasingly focused 
on basic questions which affect the future direc- 
tion of the program. The existence in many 
States of rapidly growing reserves, which have 
resulted from a continued excess of collections 
over current benefit payments, has called forth 
conflicting proposals for reduction in contribution 
rates and increases in the scale and duration of 
benefits. A decision as to the wisdom of pursuing 
either course must depend on an examination of 
benefit experience to determine how successfully 
the unemployment compensation system is achiev- 
ing the objectives for which it was created. 
Although there is much controversy over the 
exact objectives and proper scope of unemploy- 
ment compensation, it is possible to outline 
certain tests which may be applied in measuring 
the adequacy of benefits. Benefit payments are 
presumably designed to furnish income to nor- 
mally employed workers whose employment has 
been involuntarily interrupted, without compelling 
them to exhaust their savings and credit and 
without forcing them to go through the process 
of obtaining relief based on proof of need. To 
be adequate, therefore, benefits should continue 
for a sufficiently long period to cover the interval 
between jobs (or between lay-off and rehiring) for 
those beneficiaries who may be expected to obtain 
employment before joining the great pool of the 
long-time unemployed. The extent to which in- 
dividuals exhaust their benefit rights before being 
reemployed is therefore an important measure of 
adequacy. The significance of benefit exhaustion 





*Chief, Research, Statistics and Planning Section, Michigan Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission. 
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depends, of course, on the nature of post-exhaus- 
tion experience, specifically, whether beneficiaries 
remain unemployed and the extent to which they 
are subsequently forced to apply for relief." 


Adequacy may also be tested in terms of the 
size of the weekly benefit payments, which pre- 
sumably should be large enough to constitute a 
real addition to family resources and to preclude, 
in most cases, the need for supplementary relief. 
Available data indicate that this type of inade- 
quacy has not been of major importance in Michi- 
gan, although it looms large in certain States.” 

The present study deals with benefit duration 
in a State in which excess reserves have not accu- 
mulated. In the fizst year of benefit-payment 
experience (July 1938-June 1939), payments from 
the Michigan unemployment compensation fund 
exceeded collections by more than $18.7 million, 
and despite the more favorable employment situa- 
tion during 1939-40 the fund remains below the 
level which existed when benefits began.’ Only a 
few other States have had experience indicating 
an equally precarious financial future. There is 
some evidence, however, that many of the States 
which have been accumulating increased reserves 
have done so largely because of provisions in their 
laws which tend to prevent large numbers of 
claimants from qualifying for benefits, or result 
in the payment of benefits in extremely small 


1 The detailed study of benefit recipients in Wayne County, Michigan, 
made jointly by the Social Security Board and the Michigan Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, will present data gathered from a check of relief 
records of individuals exhausting benefits and information concerning the 
dates of their subsequent reemployment in covered industry. 

2 For the proportion of Detroit households concurrently receiving relief 
and unemployment benefits, see ‘‘Public Assistance Statistics for Urban 
Areas,” carried monthly in the Bulletin. 

2 On June 30, 1939, 1 year after benefits became payable, funds available 
for benefits were 29.7 percent below the total available on July 1, 1938. On 
June 30, 1940, such funds were still 5.4 percent below that total. 
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weekly amounts or for relatively short durations.‘ 
Under conditions prevailing in Michigan during 
1938 and 1939, the benefit provisions of the 
Michigan law have furnished larger benefit 
amounts, and benefits over a longer period, than 
were provided by most States during their first 
year of benefit experience. This situation may be 
attributed not only to employment and unem- 
ployment conditions but also to the provision of 
the Michigan law adjusting the benefit formula 
for claimants whose benefit years began July 1, 
1938. The law defined base period as the “first 
8 of the last 9 completed calendar quarters imme- 
diately preceding the first day of the individual’s 
benefit year.”” Since wage records were available 
for only 3 base-period quarters (i. e., July 1937- 
March 1938) when benefits became payable, the 
‘See Creamer, Daniel, and Bloom, Marvin, “Notes on Adequacy of Un: 


employment Compensation,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 1 (January 
1940), pp. 6-9. 





law provided that “total wages earned during the 
base period” should be computed as 8 times the 
total of the claimant’s wages during the 3 base- 
period quarters divided by 3. In other words 
this provision was designed to give all claimants 
the equivalent of rights based on earnings in a ful] 
8-quarter base period. 

Although the Michigan provisions apparently 
represent the maximum which can be provided 
with the existing contribution rate, the data pre- 
sented here suggest that the duration of benefits 
was insufficient to cover the entire unemployment 
period experienced by a large proportion of 
beneficiaries in the first benefit year. 


Period Covered by the Study 

The data cover 55,260 workers, comprising a 
20-percent sample of beneficiaries whose first 
compensable week, i. e., the first week for which 
they received benefits, was in July, August, or 


Table. 1—Distribution of Michigan beneficiaries,' percent of covered workers receiving benefit rights, and exhaustion 
ratios,’ by industries, benefit year ended June 30, 1939 



























































Beneficiaries exhausting | , 
Beneficiaries Exhaustion ratio * 
Percent of benefits 
a a 1 
workers | 
Industry Female vecetv- | | 
Total | Male perce ing bene-| Total | Male | Female | Total | Male | Female 
z ‘ercen | 
Number of total 
el acicdnitcinmncdmeninaaiel 55, 260 46, 909 8, 351 15.1 23.0 25, 302 20, 133 5, 169 45.8 42.9 61.9 
Total, excluding manufacture of 
and parts..| 21,808 16, 452 5, 356 24.5 14.0 14, 237 10,306 | 3,841 65. 3 63.2 71.7 
Mining and quarrying................... 648 647 1 .2 19.0 445 445 68.7 Gi? t..csaaee 
Contract construction................... 1, 324 1,304 2 1.5 16.1 900 883 17 | 68.0 67.7 U) 
Man ke 47,564} 40,656 6, 908 14.5 30.6 | 20,182] 16,078 4, 104 | 42.4 39.5 | 50.4 
Automob bodies, and parts__.._. 33, 452 30, 457 2, 995 9.0 “4.6 11, 065 9, 737 1, 328 | 33.1 32.0 | “43 
RES 11, 443 8, 507 2, 936 25.7 22.6 7, 304 5, 242 2, 062 | 63.8 61.6 | 70.2 
Basic lumber...............---_- 300 295 5 1.7 12.6 240 235 5 | 80. 0 79.7 (*) 
Finished products... ... 690 588 102 14.8 12.6 471 397 74 | 68.3 67.5 72.5 
Stone, clay, and products. 217 125 92 42.4 13.3 176 Ww 82 | 81.1 75.2 i) 
Iron and their products. 5, 211 3, 641 1, 570 30.1 25. 5 3, 300 2, 192 1, 108 63.3 60. 2 70.6 
Nonferrous metals and their prod- 
ee ala aT 9 ale ae 904 653 251 27.8 22.9 540 362 178 | 59.7 55. 4 70.9 
Electrical machinery. ........... 1, 551 1,051 500 32.2 32.4 UST 628 359 63.6 59. 8 71.8 
Machinery other than electrical 2,111 1,803 308 14.6 23.3 1, 275 1, 098 175 60. 4 60.9 57.5 
Miscellaneous. .................. 459 351 108 2.5 20.5 315 236 79 68.6 67.2 73.1 
Nondurable goods................... 2, 669 1, 692 977 36. 6 9.3 1,813 1, 099 714 67.9 65.0 | 73.1 
ae 623 469 154 24.7 4.0 404 367 127 79.3 | 78.3 82.5 
Textile-mill products. ._........- 308 143 165 53.6 13.3 148 51 97 48.1 35.7 8 
SA Ts 231 50 181 78.4 13.3 203 41 162 87.9 (?) 99.5 
and allied products_.___._- 327 204 123 37.6 9.0 235 134 101 71.9 | 65.7 | 82.1 
ting, publishing, and allied | 
6 he BE Ga FE 240 153 87 36.2 6.6 164 93 71 | 68.3 | 60.8; @® 
NS ae 432 347 85 19.7 7.6 320 257 63) 741) 741 | @ 
Rubber products. _.............. 337 228 109 32.3 18.4 132 90 42 39.2 | 39.5 38.5 
Ets toe ccniapeinibnecs 171 i) 73 42.7 5.0 117 66 51 | 64; @® | ® 
Transportation, interstate railroads _____ 563 543 » 3.6 10.9 225 212 13} 400} 30.0 | % 
Transportation, other.................... 443 419 24 5.4 12.1 230 215 15 | 51.9 | 51.3 () 
Communication......................... 69 37 32 46.4 3.5 52 26 si 68 U6UtLthlUC () 
$s SRR 188 179 7 3.8 5.9 157 153 4 83.3 | 4.4) 
Wholesale and retail trade 2, 738 1, 954 784 28.6 8.5 1, 893 1,319 574 69.1 | 67.5 | 73.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ____- 333 216 117 35.1 6.3 243 148 95 73.0 68.5 | 81.2 
nnn rnemmepene 1, 187 783 404 34.0 9.6 821 523 298 | 69. 2 | 66.8 | 73.8 
Professional services..................... 16 13 4.8 1.3 21 4 7 ® | ®& (*) 
Miscellaneous.........................-- 174 153 21 12.1 11.6 133 117 16 76.4 | 76.5 | (*) 

















1 a ae epee app ao yes 
beneficiaries +. om compensation whose benefi 
year ended June 30, 1939. 


1 Represents percent of beneficiaries who exhausted benefit rights. 
+ Base includes less than 100 cases. 
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All these individuals had a 
benefit year ending June 30, 1939.5 The industrial 
composition of the sample,® which is almost iden- 
tical with the industrial distribution for the uni- 
verse from which the sample was taken, indicates 
that 33,452 workers, or more than 60 percent, 
had been last employed in automobile manu- 


September 1938. 


facturing (table 1). More than half of the 
remaining beneficiaries had been last employed 


‘ Approximately 280,000 beneficiaries, representing about 67 percent of all 
claimants who received benefits during the first year that benefits were pay- 
able, completed their first compensable week in the calendar quarter July- 
September 1938. Since the Michigan law provided that the benefit year for 
any individual should be ‘‘the 4 consecutive calendar quarters beginning with 
the calendar quarter which contains the week with respect to which benefits 
are first payable to him,” the benefit year for all these individuals would 
begin July 1, 1938, and end June 30, 1939. 

The industrial distribution for claimants whose benefit year began in 
July 1938 is somewhat different from the distribution for groups whose benefit 
years began in October 1938, January 1939, and April 1939, since automobile 
workers made up asmaller proportion of the total in the later periods. Never- 
theless, since more than 67 percent of the first payments in the first year of 
Michigan’s benefit-payment experience were made to individuals whose 
benefit year ended on June 30, 1939, the group covered by this study is fairly 
representative of recipients for the entire year. 


in other durable-goods manufacturing, principally 
in the iron and steel industry, nonelectrical ma- 
chinery manufacturing, electrical machinery manu- 
facturing, nonferrous-metal manufacturing, and 
finished-lumber manufacturing—primarily furni- 
ture. The number of workers from other indus- 
trial groups was relatively small. 

Benefit payments began at the trough of a 
short but severe recession. Employment in 
covered industries dropped from 1,279,000 in Oc- 
tober 1937 to 991,000 in January 1938, and to 
a low of 834,000 in July 1938, the month when 
benefits became payable. Employment rose only 
slightly in August, but thereafter it rose sharply 
to 935,000 in September, 1,008,000 in October, and 
1,051,000 in December 1938. The net decline 
from October 1937 to July 1938 was 34.8 percent, 
while almost exactly half this loss was recovered 
by the end of the year (table 2). The rapid re- 
covery during the first few months of benefit pay- 


Table 2.—Fluctuations in employment in industries covered by the Michigan unemployment compensation 
law, during specified periods of 1937-38, by industries 


















































Ss cormmaps July 1938 December 1938 Net 
ch Percent 
July~ of re- 
. . cember | °5 
Industry Number | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | 193888 | July- 
Month of of below of below | Percent | ‘camber 
workers | workers | /.4,;. | workers | joyi. of 1937 | jo3g1 
(in thou- | (in thou- mum (in thou- mum maxi- 
sands) sands) sands) mum 
Total a i eae 1, 278.9 834. 2 34.8 1,051.4 17.8 +17.0 4.8 
| | 
Total, excluding manufacture of automobiles, bodies, 

EE adchasocadechannvndenedantabadinaidana a 883.2 675.1 23.6 736. 7 16.6 +7.0 29.6 
SS TEE CL Le MS TO 20.8 17.0 18.3 17.0 18.3 0 Q 
Contract construction September... .... 43.1 25.1 41.8 20. 2 53.1 Ge. tsccsenee 
Manufacturing, total i, Se 809. 2 455.0 43.8 645. 3 20.3 tS 5 53.7 

Durable goods, total sitameatl RRB 658. 1 322. 4 51.0 510.4 22.4 28.6 56.0 

Automobiles, bodies, and parts. : : ss Se 395. 7 159. 2 59.8 314.6 20.5 +39. 3 65.7 

Durable goods, total, excluding automobiles, bodies, 
and parts sabe nbtriraebtbemmameaaiie SES. 262. 4 163.2 37.8 195. 8 25. 4 +12.4 32.9 

a 12.9 7.4 42.7 8.2 36.4 +6.3 14.5 

Finished lumber products i 31.6 22.8 27.8 24.4 22.8 +5.0 18.2 

Stone, clay, and glass products... .... 8.7 7.1 18.4 7.0 19.6 Oe: lccchouminne 

Iron and steel and their poetuete piecalinainls 107.4 54.4 49.3 77.5 27.8 +21. 5 43.6 

Nonferrous metals and their products.................. SSS 17.7 10.8 39.0 13.9 21.5 +17.5 4.9 

Electrical machinery pisbieaanak : _ eS pee 23.6 12.2 48.3 14.8 37.3 +11.0 22.8 

Machinery other than electrical....- Ce ES September. ....... 54.3 41.1 24.3 41.6 23.4 +.9 3.8 

Other : PES EE Se tcemmian 11.3 7.4 34.5 8.4 25.7 +8.8 25.6 

SEDGE, GION n0nncccckestdbabekimatinbcasaawedd 0 ae 158. 3 132. 5 16.3 134.9 14.8 +15 9.3 
lite isleiinintrknepwrennneciiigueatatesddgianedanaaiiaa a 58.4 49.3 15. 6 45.4 22.3 gee Stee = 

it PERG. .... .cccssbensteadsebasiadidanal October........... 10.0 6.4 36.0 8.4 16.0 +20.0 56.6 

aE SR ee ay SAS ET 9.1 8.4 7.7 8.1 11.0 Eaceenenel 

OS OO ON Rae aaa ii tcaneon 19.0 16.3 14.2 17.7 6.8 +7.4 51.9 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries... ...... | Qiincncesncn 19. 5 17.2 1L8 17.7 9.2 2.6 2.7 

Chemicals SORE IP | August............ 22.5 19. 5 13.3 19.6 12.9 +.4 3.3 

Rubber products | September ais 9.7 6.1 37.1 8.8 9.3 -++27.8 75.0 

Other September. ......- 10.1 9.4 6.9 9.2 8.9 a Ree 
Transportation, interstate railroads August 36.8 27.7 24.7 | 30. 8 16.3 +8. 4 34.1 
Transportation, other > “ese 23.0 17.2 25. 2 | 19.4 15.7 +9. 5 37.9 
Communication | September... __- 14.1 13.0 78) m4 5.0| +28 36.4 
Utilities | September. ......- 21.4 19.6 8.4 19.2 10.3  . hssencusan 
Wholesale and retail trade | October. .......... 194. 1 157. 4 18.9 180. 7 6.9} +12.0 5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.................-.---- | October. .........- 31.6 29.9 5.4 20.5 6.6 ee er 
Service _. BAT ea ee 2 SIE 77.1 64.3 16.6 65.9 14.5 +2.1 12.5 
Professional services RSTRNT FS REE 3.2 2.7 15.6 2.6 18.7 eee . 
Miscellaneous | October........... 9.7 5.4 44.3 7.3 24.7| +19.6 44.2 

! Net increase from July 1938 to December 1938 as percent of net decline from 2 Decline. 
1937 maximum to July 1938. 
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ments indicates a situation in which a large number 
of beneficiaries were rapidly reemployed before 
exhausting benefit rights. 

The industrial composition of the benefit 
population and the relative amount of benefit 
exhaustion among workers from various industries 
were markedly affected by differences in the 
depth of the decline from the 1937 peak in various 
industries, and by differences in the relative rate of 
recovery in the last 6 months of 1938. While the 
decline for all industries was 34.8 percent, for 
automobile manufacturing it was 59.8 percent; 
for iron and steel, 49.3 percent; and for electrical 
machinery manufacturing, 48.3 percent. The 
only other individual industry groups in which 
the decline was greater than that for the State as 
a whole were construction, with a decline of 41.8 
percent, textile manufacturing, 36 percent, basic 
lumber, 42.7 percent, and nonferrous metal, 39.0 
percent. 

For nearly all other industries the decline in em- 
ployment was much less severe. The drop from 
the 1937 peak was between 15 and 20 percent in 
the mining and quarrying and nondurable-goods 
manufacturing industries, and in trade, service in- 
dustries, and professional services; and less than 10 
percent in communication, utilities, and finance, 
insurance, and real estate. Transportation regis- 
tered a decline of about 25 percent. Declines 
slightly less than the rate for the State, but above 
20 percent, occurred in finished-lumber, rubber, 
and nonelectrical machinery manufacturing. 

In view of these variations in the amount of 
fluctuation among industrial groups, it would be 
expected that benefit recipients from the auto- 
mobile and other industries which suffered sharp 
declines in employment would represent a larger 
proportion of the total working force of these in- 
dustries than was the case in nondurable-goods 
manufacturing and the various other industries 
which had suffered relatively minor declines. Data 
on the number of benefit recipients per 100 covered 
workers (table 1) indicate that this was the case. 
In the industries in which sharp declines occurred, 
the bulk of the beneficiaries were presumably a 
part of the regular labor force of the industry and 
thus could be expected to have both substantial 
benefit rights and good prospects of reemployment. 
Where the decline was slighter, on the other hand, 
many benefit recipients were undoubtedly mar- 
ginal or intermittent workers, who would be likely 
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to have restricted benefit rights and less prospect 


of quick reemployment. These expectations are 
confirmed by the fact that the exhaustion ratio? 
was generally lowest in those industries which 
had a large number of benefit recipients per 100 
covered workers, while high exhaustion ratios were 
found in industries which had a small number 
of recipients per 100 covered workers. The ratio 
of exhaustion was, of course, also affected by the 
extent of recovery during the last half of 193s. 


Proportion of Beneficiaries Exhausting Benefit 
Rights 


The exhaustion of benefit rights within the bene- 
fit year indicates the probable existence of a period 
of unemployment, whether short or long, during 
which the protection of the insurance system was 
not available. A high proportion of exhaustions 
may therefore be taken as definite evidence of in- 
adequacy in the duration of benefits, since even 
the 16-week maximum is well within the period of 
short-time unemployment against which unem- 
ployment compensation is designed to protect 
workers. Nearly half (45.8 percent) of the bene- 
ficiaries covered by the study exhausted their bene- 
fit rights before being reemployed. The exhaus- 
tion ratio was considerably higher among women 
(61.9 percent) than among men (42.9 percent). 
This difference results in part from the fact that 
a larger proportion of women workers are em- 
ployed only in intermittent and temporary jobs; 
thus they qualify for a shorter duration of bene- 
fits and are less likely to be steadily employed dur- 
ing the benefit year. At least in part, however, 
the difference was due to the fact that relatively 
few women are employed in the automobile indus- 
try, in which the exhaustion ratio for both men 
and women was much lower than the State ratio, 
whereas they form a relatively large part of the 
labor force in such industries as trade and service, 
in which the exhaustion ratios for both men and 
women were high. 

The exhaustion ratios as computed were un- 
questionably much lower than they would have 
been if benefits had been payable in January 
rather than July 1938, since a large amount of 
uncompensated unemployment was experienced 
by many beneficiaries in the first half of the year. 


’The term “exhaustion ratio” is used, for purposes of brevity, to indicate 
the percentage of all beneficiaries in the specified benefit year, or in a given 
class of beneficiaries, who exhausted their benefit rights. 
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Table 3.—Number of industries with 100 persons or 
more, and less than 100 persons, receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits in Michigan,' by exhaustion ratio? 
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1 See table 1, footnote 1. ? See table 1, footnote 2. 


In the special study of beneficiaries in the Detroit 
area, the amount of “uncompensated” unem- 
ployment before benefits became payable was 
computed from the date on which the worker was 
separated from his last covered employment. 
This study indicated that 43 percent of the men 
and 53 percent of the women who did not actually 
exhaust benefits would have done so if weeks of 
unemployment occurring before July 1 had been 
available for waiting-period credit or as compen- 
sable weeks. If such“ potential’ exhaustions were 
added to the number of cases in which benefits 
were actually exhausted, the exhaustion ratios 
would be 68 percent for men and 80 percent for 
women. Comparable ratios would probably be 
obtained for the State as a whole, under the same 
assumptions. There is also some evidence that 
many beneficiaries who did not actually exhaust 
benefit rights failed to apply for their final benefit 
check, which represented only a fraction of the 
usual benefit amount, although they remained 
unemployed long enough to have exhausted their 
benefits (see p. 26). Throughout the following 
discussion, however, the actual exhaustion ratios 
are used. 

In evaluating the significance of the exhaustion 
ratio, it is important to know whether exhaus- 
tion occurred early or late in the benefit year. 
Exhaustion near the end of the year would not 
necessarily indicate a serious problem of inade- 
quacy, since the claimant could presumably 
qualify for additional benefits in the near future. 
The data on Detroit beneficiaries, who comprise 
over half of the State total, make it clear that 
most exhaustions occurred relatively early in the 
benefit year, leaving a period of several months 
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in which the individual might have been unem- 
ployed without having the protection of the 
insurance system. More than 80 percent of those 
whose benefits were exhausted drew their last - 
check at least 4 months before they could qualify 
for a new benefit year, i. e., in February 1939 or 
earlier. More than 70 percent had at least 6 
unprotected months after exhaustion occurred, 
and nearly 19 percent had at least 8 unprotected 
months. 


Inter-Industry Variations in Exhaustion Ratio 


A comparison of the exhaustion experience of 
beneficiaries in different industries indicates the 
characteristics of the workers for whom the exist- 
ing benefit provisions proved most inadequate dur- 
ing the period covered by the study. It also 
provides a basis for measuring the relationship be- 
tween the data on exhaustion of benefits and in- 
dependent data on employment trends in various 
industries ; from these data estimates might be made 
of the adequacy of alternative duration provisions 
under similar conditions, or at different stages of 
the business cycle.® 

There were significant differences in the exhaus- 
tion ratios among workers classified by industry of 
last employment (table 1). Automobile workers, 
with a ratio of 33.1 percent, showed the least 
tendency to exhaust their rights. Exhaustion 
ratios above 80 percent were found in 6 of the 40 
industry groups which had 100 or more cases in 
the sample (table 3), as well as in several smaller 
industries. The highest ratio (88 percent) was in 
apparel manufacturing, a highly seasonal indus- 
try, while several of the other industries with high 
ratios have definite seasonal characteristics—basic 
lumber manufacturing; clay, glass, and stone 
manufacturing; and food manufacturing (table 1). 
Apart from the automobile industry the lowest 
exhaustion ratios were found in rubber manu- 
facturing, which in Michigan is predominantly the 

* Comparison of the exhaustion experience of beneficiaries from different 
industries also yields some rather significant data bearing on the validity of 
certain types of “‘experience-rating”’ provisions which disregard the duration 
of an individual worker’s unemployment. It is sometimes held that when a 
worker has once become unemployed and receives benefits his prospects of 
reemployment depend on the general state of the labor market, and that his 
previous employer’s liability should have no relation to the duration of his 
unemployment. A demonstrated relationship between industry of last em- 
ployment and the tendency to exhaust benefits would seem to indicate that 
experience-rating systems which ignore the duration of unemployment may 
operate to give an arbitrary advantage to employers in those industries in 


which long spells of unemployment prevail, and result in excessively heavy 
charges against employers whose workers tend to draw benefits for a short 


period only. 
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Table 4.—Number and percentage distribution of Michigan beneficiaries! with specified weekly benefit amounts, 
by number of full weeks of potential duration 
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1 See table 1, footnote 1. 


manufacture of automobile tires; in textiles, and 
in railway and other transportation. 

Many of the principal industrial divisions—in- 
cluding mining and quarrying, construction, non- 
durable-goods manufacturing, trade, and service 
industries—had exhaustion ratios between 65 and 
69.9 percent. The ratio for durable-goods manu- 
facturing (except automobiles) was about 64 per- 
cent; for finance, insurance, and real estate it was 
73 percent. The only industrial divisions with 
ratios below 60 percent were automobile manufac- 
turing and transportation; a ratio above 75 per- 
cent was found only in the group of miscellaneous 
industries. 

In most of the nonautomotive industries, the 
exhaustion ratios tended to cluster around the 
nonautomotive ratio of 65 percent. This general 
clustering is indicated in table 3, which shows that 23 
of the 40 industry groups which covered at least 100 
cases in the sample had exhaustion ratios between 60 
and 75 percent, and that 18 of the 26 smallerindustry 
groups had ratios between 60 and 80 percent. 

In order to interpret the variations among in- 
dustries shown in table 3, it will be useful to 
examine data on the employment fluctuations 
which occurred in these industries in 1937 and 1938 
(table 2). As has been noted, the average decline 
in employment from the highest month in the last 
half of 1937 to July 1938 was approximately 35 
percent, though the decline ranged from 60 per- 
cent for the automobile industry to 5 percent in 
finance and related industries. From July through 
December 1938 there was an average recovery 
equal to half the decline from the 1937 peak, 
though a few industries experienced further de- 
clines, and a recovery of 40 percent or more 
occurred only in seven industry groups: automo- 
biles, iron and steel, nonferrous metals, textiles, 
paper, rubber, and trade. 
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Despite certain exceptions, the lowest exhaus- 
tion ratios were found in industries which had ex- 
perienced a sharp decline followed by a sharp 
rise; examples are automobile manufacturing, tex- 
tiles, rubber, nonferrous metals, and transpor- 
tation. Similarly, the highest exhaustion ratios 
were in industries which experienced a relatively 
slight decline from 1937 to 1938, or failed to make 
any substantial recovery during the last half of the 
latter year. In a few industries, such as construc- 
tion, food manufacturing, apparel manufacturing, 
utilities, and finance, employment in December 
1938 was actually lower than in July. 

In general, these data indicate that high and 
low exhaustion ratios reflect differences in the em- 
ployment trend of the industries in which the 
claimant had last been employed.’ The data 
appear, in addition, to establish the fact that an 
individual’s prospect of reemployment before his 
benefits are exhausted is dependent on employ- 
ment trends in the industry which furnishes his 
usual employment, and relatively independent of 
general trends in other industries. Thus, workers 
in certain industries which are definitely seasonal 
in character, such as construction, apparel manu- 
facturing, and some divisions of the food-manufac- 
turing group, will apparently experience relatively 
prolonged unemployment even in normal! years. 

As previously mentioned, with very few excep- 
tions the exhaustion ratio tends to be low for 
industries in which there was a high ratio of benefit 
recipients to covered workers, and vice versa (seé 
table 1). The low exhaustion ratio for the auto- 
mobile industry is not, from some points of view, 
very convincing evidence that present duration 
provisions are adequate even for this group of 


* These employment trends affect the claimant's base-period experience 
and hence his weekly benefit amount and potential duration of benefits, a8 
well as his prospects of reemployment. 
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workers. Since nearly 45 percent of the industry’s 
workers drew benefits in the benefit year ended 
June 30, 1939, an exhaustion ratio of 33 percent 
means that 15 percent of the workers in the in- 
dustry, or more than 55,000 individuals, ex- 
hausted their benefits before being reemployed. 
Thus the number of exhaustions per 100 covered 
workers—which is a measure of the proportion of 
employees who experience unemployment which 
is not compensated under existing provisions of 
the law—was actually much higher for this in- 
dustry than for nonautomotive industries. The 
total for the latter, with about 14 benefit recipients 
per 100 covered workers and an exhaustion ratio 
of 65 percent, would represent about 10 exhaus- 
tions per 100 covered workers. 

The general tendency toward higher exhaus- 
tion ratios among women, already noted, was 
found in nearly every industry. In 15 of the 19 
industry groups which contained at least 100 
workers of each sex, the exhaustion ratio for 
women was at least 5 percent higher than for men, 
and there were only two groups (rubber manufac- 
turing and nonelectrical machinery) in which the 
ratio for women was slightly lower. The largest 
differences between exhaustion ratios for men and 
women (over 10 percent) were in automobiles, 
textiles, nonferrous metals, electrical machinery, 
iron and steel, and paper manufacturing. 


Relationship Between Potential Duration and 
Exhaustion of Benefits 


The Michigan law, like that of most other 
States, provides for a variable maximum duration 
of benefits, controlled by the amount earned by 
the claimant in his base period. During the 
benefit year covered by the study, maximum 
benefits could not exceed one-third of the amount 
of the 3-quarter base-period earnings (see p. 20) 
and were further subject to an absolute maximum 
limit of 16 times the weekly benefit amount.” 
The potential benefits established in Michigan, 
however, were distinctly higher than those afforded 
in 1938 by many other States, which limited 
benefits to one-sixth or one-eighth of earnings in 
a base period which nominally included 6 or 8 
quarters, but for which wage credits were available 
for only 3 or 4 quarters when benefits began. 





* The distribution of claimants by weeks of potential benefits under this 
Provision was similar to that found under the provision of the present 
law, which limits the maximum to 16 weeks or one-fourth of the amount 
earned in a base period of 4 calendar quarters. 
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With a few exceptions, it was generally true 
that beneficiaries with the maximum duration 
were those who had been most regularly employed 
in the base period, while those with short potential 
durations had experienced a substantial amount 
of unemployment in the base period. It is thus 
evident that, to the extent that the pattern of 
base-period employment tends to repeat itself 


Table 5.—Number of beneficiaries exhausting benefits 
in Michigan ' and exhaustion ratios * for beneficiaries, 
by weekly benefit amount and full weeks of potential 


duration 
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1 See table 1, footnote 1. 2 See table 1, footnote 2. 
during an individual’s benefit year, persons with 
short potential durations may be expected to ex- 
perience a greater amount of unemployment in 
the benefit year, and thus be most likely to ex- 
haust their benefit rights. 

The average potential duration for beneficiaries 
whose benefit year ended in June 1939 was 15 
weeks. More than 62 percent qualified for the 
full 16-week period, while only 3.4 percent quali- 
fied for less than 9 weeks, and less than 10 percent 
were entitled to less than 12 weeks of benefits. 
Individuals with low benefit amounts tended in 
general, as indicated in table 4, to qualify for a 
shorter potential duration than did those whose 
benefit amount was above $10. Low benefit rates 
and short potential durations were especially char- 
acteristic of workers engaged in intermittent or 
casual work. 

The exhaustion ratio was closely related to the 
potential duration of benefits to which claimants 
were entitled (table 5). The exhaustion ratio 
among beneficiaries whose potential duration was 
16 weeks was only 29.8 percent, or less than two- 
thirds the average ratio for all beneficiaries (45.8 
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percent). For every duration class below 16 
weeks, the exhaustion ratio was more than twice 
as high as for the 16-week class, and it increased 
steadily as the potential duration fell further below 
16 weeks. 

Even the high exhaustion ratios which are indi- 
cated for all groups whose potential duration was 
less than 16 weeks are apparently an understate- 
ment of the inadequacy of benefit duration in 
relation to the actual incidence of unemployment. 
A distribution of beneficiaries by potential dura- 
tion, in terms of number of weeks of actual benefits 
received (table 6), shows that, in every duration 
class below 16 weeks, a large proportion of the 
individuals who did not exhaust their benefits 
had less than one full week of unpaid benefits 
after drawing the last check which they received. 
For example, among those whose potential dura- 
tion was 15 to 15.9 weeks, 11.3 percent drew at 
least 15 weeks of benefits. The corresponding 
percentages range from 23.0 to 49.0 percent 
among beneficiaries who did not exhaust their 
benefits and who had potential durations of 8 to 
14.9 weeks. 

Under the Michigan law the final benefit check, 
for those beneficiaries who fail to qualify for the 
16-week maximum, is usually a fraction of the 
weekly benefit amount. Either because of igno- 
rance of their rights or because it was possible for 
them to obtain relief or WPA employment without 
drawing a final unemployment benefit check which 
represented a relatively slight addition to their 
income, many beneficiaries apparently failed to 
draw the final check, and a large proportion of 
these undoubtedly remained unemployed through 
the final week although they are not shown as 





exhausting their benefit rights. For each poten. 
tial duration bracket below 16 weeks, the true 
exhaustion ratio is probably from 4 to 7 percent 
higher than is shown in table 5. 


Exhaustion Ratio Among Low-Paid Workers 


A high exhaustion ratio may be considered less 
serious among workers who earn high wages than 
among workers whose wage rates are low, since the 
former are presumably more able, when employed, 
to set aside a reserve to tide them over periods of 
unemployment. Since the benefit rate is related 
to the claimant’s earnings (4 percent of high- 
quarter wages), the workers with low benefit rates 
are also the low-paid workers. It is therefore 
significant that the exhaustion ratio is lowest 
(32 percent) among workers with the maximum 
benefit rate and highest (84 percent) among 
workers with benefit rates of less than $7 a week 
(table 5). Consequently, the worker who had 
the lowest earnings and hence least opportunity 
to provide for a period of unemployment was most 
likely to find his benefits terminated before he was 
reemployed. 

There is some evidence that workers with low 
earnings had high exhaustion ratios primarily as a 
result of the shorter duration for which they 
qualified rather than from any direct tendency for 
low-paid workers to exhaust benefit rights. Short 
potential durations, as indicated in table 4, were 
especially common among workers with low 
benefit rates; for example, 64.6 percent of the 
claimants with benefit rates of less than $7 qual- 
ified for less than 10 weeks of benefits, while for 
those with a benefit rate of $16 the corresponding 
percentage was only 0.7. Workers with short 


Table 6.—Number and percentage distribution of Michigan beneficiaries! with specified potential durations who 
did not exhaust benefit rights, by number of full weeks of benefits received 
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1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
1 Of these beneficiaries, 27 had potential duration of 7-7.9 weeks, 15 or 55.6 percent of whom received benefit payments for at least 7 weeks. 
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potential durations, as would be expected, have 
higher exhaustion ratios (table 5); about 93 per- 
cent of those with less than 8 weeks of potential 
benefits exhausted benefit rights, but this was true 
of only 30 percent of those with 16 weeks’ duration. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the high exhaustion 
ratios of low-paid workers are directly related to 
shorter potential duration of benefits. 

The relationship of short potential duration and 
high exhaustion ratios is further indicated by an 
examination of data on workers with specified 
benefit rates. The exhaustion ratio tended to 
rise as the potential duration was reduced (table 
5), and as the benefit amounts increased, the 
exhaustion ratios tended to be lower. 

There was also some tendency, among workers 
with a specified potential duration, for the 
exhaustion ratio to be higher for those with lower 
benefit rates. This was particularly true of the 
workers whose potential maximum was 15 or 16 
weeks. In the 16-week class, 75 percent of workers 
with benefit amounts of less than $7 exhausted 
their benefit rights, while only 28 percent of those 
with benefit amounts of $16 experienced a termi- 
nation of benefits. The differences in this class 
may be due to the fact that many automobile 
workers (whose exhaustion ratio was low) had the 
maximum duration and a benefit amount of 
$16, while the workers with the maximum po- 
tential duration but low benefit amounts came 
from industries in which the business recovery was 
not so pronounced and exhaustion of benefits was 
more frequent. 

Since other available data indicate that a com- 
bination of low benefit amount and short dura- 
tion was most common among women (who are 
less likely to be family heads), there may be 
some indication that inadequacy of duration is 
somewhat less serious, in terms of family needs, 
than would be the case if the exhaustion ratio were 
equally high among male beneficiaries. 

The higher exhaustion ratios recorded for 
workers with short durations and low benefit 
amounts naturally raise the question whether such 
workers are intrinsically more likely to experience 
prolonged unemployment or whether their exhaus- 
tion ratios result primarily from limited benefit 
rights. A partial answer to this question may be 
obtained by comparing the actual benefit duration 
of beneficiaries with their potential duration. 
When the factor of exhaustion is removed by 
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considerating only benefit durations below the 
potential duration for a class of beneficiaries, it 
appears that individuals who qualified for the 
longer durations were more likely to experi- 
ence shorter periods of compensable unem- 
ployment than those who qualified for relatively 
short periods of potential duration. As indicated 
in table 7, 48.2 percent of the claimants entitled 


Table 7.—Number and percent of Michigan benefi- 
ciaries ' according to number of full weeks of poten- 
tial duration, by specified number of weeks of benefits 
received 
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1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
’ — contains all remaining cases, since potential duration is less than 
10 weeks. 


to 16 weeks of benefits, 17.5 percent of those 
entitled to 15 weeks, and less than 13 percent of 
those entitled to from 10 to 14 weeks drew less than 
10 weeks of benefits. Similarly, 33.2 percent of 
the beneficiaries whose potential duration was 16 
weeks, 9.3 percent of those whose potential dura- 
tion was 15 weeks, and 6.5 percent or less of those 
whose potential duration was below 13 but above 
8 weeks drew less than 7 weeks of actual benefits. 
Individuals with limited benefit rights (usually 
because of low or irregular earnings in the base 
period) were therefore apparently least likely to 
experience short periods of unemployment during 
the benefit year. 


Conclusion 


From these data it is clear that the workers 
who had been least regularly employed during the 
base period, and who were thus least likely to have 
accumulated savings to tide them over a long 
period of unemployment, were the group for whom 
the benefit provisions of the Michigan law proved 
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most inadequate in terms of duration. Other 
Michigan data, to be summarized in a later issue 
of the Bulletin, show that nearly one-third of the 
beneficiaries who exhausted their benefits in the 
Detroit area during the benefit year covered by the 
study were known to public relief agencies either 
prior to receipt of benefits or after exhaustion 
of benefits or in both periods during the 18 
months studied. It appears, therefore, that the 
present “variable duration” provision tends to 
compel a large number of workers, who are suffi- 
ciently attached to the covered labor market to 
qualify for some benefits, to obtain some other type 





of assistance because their benefits do not last for g 
sufficiently long period. The attempt to maintain 
an arbitrary mathematical relationship between 
wage credits and benefit rights—on the theory that 
a worker’s insurance rights should be related to the 
contributions previously paid on his behalf—is thus 
to a great degree responsible for the failure of un. 
employment compensation in Michigan during 
1938 and 1939 to bridge the interval between jobs 
without compelling the unemployed worker to 
pass through the cumbersome and morale-destroy- 
ing process of obtaining relief based on proof of 
need, 
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OPERATIONS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAM 


Despite increased employment in defense and 
related industries, continued claims and benefit 
payments reached record volumes during July, 
largely because of reduced employment in indus- 
tries which usually curtail operations at this time 
of the year. Continued claims increased 12 per- 
cent from June to 7.3 million, and benefit payments 
totaled $55.7 million. These disbursements com- 
pensated more than 5.5 million weeks of total 
and partial unemployment. A minimum of 1.4 
million unemployed workers received at least one 
benefit payment in July; the weekly average of 
benefit recipients totaled 1.2 million. The volume 
of placements declined, as usual at this time of 
year, with 308,000 jobs filled by the public em- 
ployment offices. However, the 260,000 private 
placements made in July represented the highest 
volume on record for any previous July. Supple- 
mental placements totaled 120,000, the first de- 
cline in 5 months, mainly as a result of the de- 
creased demand for agricultural workers. The 
number of job seekers registered at public employ- 
ment offices at the end of July decreased to nearly 
5.6 million, 173,000 less than at the close of June. 


Employment Changes 


Reports from several States indicated that 
various industrial developments contributed sig- 
nificantly to the volume of continued claims. In 
Maine improved activity in shoe manufacturing, 
woolen textile mills, and the resort trade was 
reflected in the reduced claim load. The reduction 
in the claim load in New Hampshire resulted 
from the beginning of production of shoes for the 
fall season, greater building and construction 
activities, improvement in the textile industry, 
summer hotel and recreational activities, and 
logging in the northern part of the State. 

Further lay-offs in textiles, automobile as- 
sembly plants, and trade contributed to the 
increasing claim load in New Jersey. In Penn- 
sylvania seasonal declines in the anthracite in- 
dustry, retail trade, and the silk and hosiery in- 
dustries were responsible for the increase in 
continued claims. Despite a high rate of activity 
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in defense industries, Maryland reported an 
increased claim load because of curtailed opera- 
tions in automobile assembly plants, distilleries, 
retail trade, and some branches of the clothing 
and hosiery industry. 

Seasonal shut-downs for retooling of auto- 
motive, electrical refrigeration, and metal-stamp- 


Chart I.—Average number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by months, January 1939-July 1940 ' 
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ing industries contributed to the increased claim 
load in Indiana. Slack seasons and shut-downs in 
Illinois caused lay-offs in a wide range of industries, 
particularly in the cement, glass, farm machinery, 
and iron and steel products industries; radio 
workers and garment workers were laid off in large 
numbers in the early part of the month, but rehir- 
ings were reported in the last week of the month 
for many of these workers as well as for distillery 
and shoe workers. In Wisconsin the increased 
claim load resulted chiefly from lay-offs of auto- 
mobile workers and the usual seasonal decline in 
retail trade. Alabama reported a general decrease 
of employment in textiles and lumber, and a slight 
decline in the steel industry. Lay-offs in the 
cigar-making and citrus-canning industries and 
slackening of tourist trade were reported by 
Florida. In South Carolina, the shut-down of 
cotton mills increased its claim load. 

Unfavorable weather in Mississippi caused 








Table 1.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by States, July 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 23, 1940] 






















































































Continued claims ! Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
a 
Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social ~~) «ll Per- Sesties Per- —_ 
region an cen . centage) ‘art centage eee 
4 change | _C°™ | number change and Amount | change | Partial 
from | Pensable from part- | Partial from | rotq | *24,PAtt- | partias 
June June | Total | to only ? June a | total only 3 
com- | _com- y 
bined ? | bined 3 | 
oS . 
i i 
WE iccmincnccccocs 7, 291, 385 | +11.7 |5, 674,773 [5,500,715 | +3.2 [5,017,702 |483,013 |_.___- ..| $55, 740, 735} +4.0 |$52, 646, 848 |$3, 054, 622 | ae 
Region I: Sy 
Connecticut........... 74, +15.0 49, 988 45,063 | —9.8 38,186 | 6,877 f 404,935 | —10.1 365, 506 38, 940 () 
TT 71,351 | —13.7 58, 365 59, 476 —6.6 53,152 | 6,324 4) 392, 012 —3.7 358, 361 33, 212 (s) 
Massachusetts_........ 056 +5.4 429, 266 370, 815 —6.9 370, 815 () @® 3, 721, 843 —6.5 3, 721, 843 (2) (3) 
New Hampshire_...... 34,424 | —34.1 25, 249 25, 507 | —28.5 18,777 | 6,730 (*) 195, 248 | —30.2 160, 854 34,304) (4) 
paetabees 102, 600 | —21.2 91, 407 91,407 | —20.6 73, 212 | 18, 195 (*) 860, 376 | —20.0 783, 818 76,558} (8 
Vermon aT 9,817 | —6.7 7, 564 7,456 | —12.3 6, 548 908 771 58,930 | ~14.4 54, 948 3,966 | $3 104 
in ii: i 
New York............. 1, 552, 652 | +9. 3 |1, 280,710 1,277,749 | +8.0 |1,277,749 | () | MC) | 14,427,402) +7.5 | 14, 427, 492 (2) () 
in 
i sintchdheniamedindl 10,510 | +142 8, 857 8,833 | +140 5,918 | 2,915 | “'2, 785 74,405 | +111 55, 772 18,630 | 17,806 
New Jersey......------ 17 | +89) 170,902) 163,319| —23)| 163,319) () | % @) 1, 556,862 | —1.3/ 1,556, 862 oO | (i) 
rennaye pecenen 577,133 | +16.3 | 431,931 | 418,150 | +15.8)| 418,150 () w () 4,479,646 | +14.5 | 4,479, 646 (2) (?) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia -- 19,213 | +83 14, 647 13, 883 | —13.5 13, 354 529 | &(*) 121, 362 | —10.3 116, 848 | 3,627} (@® 
M +2.8| 97,435| 93,089) —5.9 81,865 | 11, 224 | #10, 204 780,327 | —5.6 718, 216 61,908 | 55, 646 } 
+23.2 | 116,677 104, 858 —-.9 94, 614 | 10, 244 | . 9, 675 505, 920 +2.8 480, 004 25,724 | 23 263 
—45| 106,402/| 106,255| +3.4 92, 13, 373 | 11, 586 786, 663 +6.8 719, 021 7,322 | 55,956 
+22.3 82,680 | . 79,495 | +15.7 76, 274 | § 3, 221 ( 604, 264 | +15.9 578, 521 25, 743 (%) ) 
+6.9/ 34,805| 65,953/ +.3/ 51,709/) 1424/ («® 454, 118 +.7 388, 629 64,008 | | 
+99.9 307, 293 234, 531 | +23.8 218, 902 | 15, 629 (4) 2, 918, 348 | +30.9 2, 818, 131 100,217 | (% 
—3.8 251, 052 | * 248, 514 +1.7 | © 207, $ 40,691 (‘) * 2, 329, 670 +3.1 | * 2,129,000 | * 200, 580 | (4) | 
—3.9| 443,501] 465,184| -—.5| 337,456 |127,728 | 93, 5, 248,267 | —1.2]| 4,277,601 | 960,780 | 650,983 
+21.8 95, 257 95, 132 +10 74,094 | 21,038 () 956, 331 +6. 6 842, 322 113, 857 () 
+32.0 43, 245 39,802 | +30.3 36,524 | 3,278) 2,000 456, 628 | +50.8 436, 015 20,613 | 11,189 . 
+15.9 74, 739 75, 242 | +13.4 70, 787 4, 455 2, 752 478,646 | +12.2 456, 092 22, 260 12, 989 
+60. 7 81, 993 76,356 | +411 69, 218 7, 138 () 727, +441 675, 613 52, 160 (‘) 
+14.2 81,713 80,716 | +17.1 73,069 | 7,647) 6,845 501,055 | +18.4 473,714 27,341 | 24,330 ’ 
+23.0 37, 440 32,166 | +13.6 30,705 | 2 1, 461 @® 193,961 | +147 187,714 16,128 () 
+39.4 43, 966 38, +9.1 32,510 | 6,433 | 3,727 245,967 | +8.9 217, 991 27, 896 | 14, 870 
+23.8 106, 892 85, 408 +3.4 77, 748 7, 660 3, 016 619, 221 +4.7 586, 141 33, 080 12, 07: . 
+7.2 32, 993 34, 180 | +10.3 28, 419 5, 761 2,070 301,885 | +142 269, 999 31, 429 9, 918 
+.4 64, 839 62,024 | —6.6 56,740 | 5, 284 *) 598,010 | —6.7 557, 405 40, 306 (*) 
+19 12, 736 12,376 | —1.4 11,342 | 1,034 445 109,820; —21 102, 716 | 7, 104 2,713 
+10 5, 169 4,760 | —11.8 4, 255 505 295 43,151 | —10.5 38, 722 | 4,429; 2864 | 
—7.4 5, 160 5, 141 —3.4 4, 535 606 (4) 33, 694 —5.5 30, 308 3, 376 () | 
+19.7 53, 288 53,288 | +5.0 50,108 | 3,180 450 34,242 | +19 330, 818 13,424 | 2,341 ’ 
—28 14, 817 14,512 | —14.7 12,329 | 2,183 1,419 126,086 | —15.1 112, 052 14, 034 8, 580 
Missouri. ...........-.- 129, 119 —2.5 77, 687 74,823 | —15.3 58,471 | 16,352 | 11,046 593,669 | —14.6 517, 263 76,376 | 48,910 
—. bntuisinnipbicaed +10.6 32, 328 +6. 2 27, 400 4, 922 S81 304, 699 +6. 8 274, 332 30, 367 3, 578 
eniicpcmmgeel 113, 146 | +18.4 88, 526 84, 305 +7.2 78,857 | 5,448 () 632, 286 +9.7 508, 444 33, 035 () 
New Merxico..-_......- 15, 167 | +22. 12, 170 11, 766 | +29.2 10, 466 1, 300 945 107, 136 | +34.6 97, 576 9, 427 6, 567 
Fi pimatecsseuesee 196,948 | +14.8 103, 198 , 754 +8.9 108, 522 | 19, 232 () 951, 246 | +11.0 860, 935 89, 417 () 
ES 14, 636 | +14.7 10, 931 10, 593 | +11.8 10, 080 513 24 114,011 | +13.0 110, 072 3, 939 130 
Semusecavwaned +8.5 38, 110 40, 002 +6.8 33,842 | 6,160 4, 886 421, 739 +6.7 369, 463 51,995 | 41,354 
ES 13, 076 +1.0 10, 301 9,676 | —16.9 9, 052 624 () 97,519 | —17.4 92, 622 4, 863 (9 
Montans.........-..... 19, 674 —6.1 15, 415 14,063 | —23.6 14, 063 (2) (4) 148, 852 | —22.6 148, 852 (?) (3) ‘ 
a 18, 967 |+-144.7 11, 157 10, 274 | +49.5 8, 833 1, 441 901 115, 584 | +56.7 105, 368 10, 216 6, 426 
Ww oo 7,857 | —14.4 6, 449 6,530 | —15.6 4,154 | 2,376 2,004 75,848 | —15.8 53, 639 22, 209 18, 373 
Region : 
California............. 473,418 | +11.7 | 409,180 | 306,573 | ~—49 | 342,464 54,109 | 35,018 | 5,417,354 —4.7 | 4,918, 588 477, 656 | 300, 263 
Nevada............... 7, +.3 6, 167 5,553 | —9.4 5, 126 427 127 71,488 | —9.0 67, 461 4,027} 1,19 
ae ere a EE 33,827 | +16.9 25, 457 24, 854 —.8 19,410 | 5,444 | 4,441 276,790 | —3.6 236, 361 | 39,600 | 30,992 
W a 75, 638 | +1L0 59, 005 56, 842 —6.4 48, 7, 945 (4) 688, 674 —22 622, 293 | 66, 381 (*) 
a 8619; —27| 4125| 3641) +58! 3,504 137 0 51,680 | +8.9 50,366 | 1,314 0 
Hawaii_..........---..- 1,084 | —50.3 1, 589 1,561 | —54.0 1, 473 88 7 15, 002 —39.7 14, 338 | 664 595 
1 Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number ‘ Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total un- 
and number of compensable claims. employment. 
1 Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided yi ~ in Mon- § Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit 
tana, New Jersey, New York, and an ay en In setts and periods of one quarter. Number of weeks re nted by each such pay- 
M for such payments effective October 1940. ment is determined by dividing amount paid by claimant’s benefit rate for 
Of these only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full total unemployment. 
weekly benefit amount for unemployment, i. e., part-total unemploy- ¢ Excludes 93 payments amounting to $2,148 arising from recalculation of 
ment. weekly benefit amounts and 264 payments for 673 weeks amounting to 
3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- $6,853 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. 
ment. 
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sharp declines in agricultural operations, logging, 
construction, and naval-stores industries; lay-offs 
were also reported in textiles, apparel manufactur- 
ing, and wholesale and retail trade. The rise in 
continued claims in Tennessee was caused by 
reduced operations in the textile, apparel, leather 
and leather products, and chemical and allied- 
products industry groups. In North Dakota the 
increased claim load was attributed to reduced 
work schedules in coal mining. The volume of 
continued claims in Oklahoma increased as a result 
of the usual declines in July in mining, petroleum, 
and construction industries. 

Continued claims increased in California as a 
result of lay-offs in lumbering, canning, and auto- 
motive industries, which normally reduce opera- 
tions at this time of the year. Shut-downs in the 
logging and lumbering industries contributed to the 
increased claim loads in Oregon and Washington; 
Oregon also reported curtailed employment in 
fruit and vegetable canning operations. Greater 
activity in construction and canneries throughout 
Hawaii contributed to a reduction in its claim 


load. 


Insurance Activities 


Continued claims filed during July increased 12 
percent to 7.3 million (table 1). New unemploy- 
ment was evidenced by the 19-percent increase in 
waiting-period claims in July; 36 States reported 
increases in this type of claim. Compensable 
claims increased 10 percent. Of the 37 States with 
increased continued-claim receipts, the volume 
received by both Michigan and Utah was double 
June receipts; seasonal lay-offs in automobile 
plants in the former State and initiation of a new 
uniform benefit year in the latter were chiefly 
responsible for the increases in these States. In- 
creases of more than 20 percent were also reported 
by 9 other States. In the 14 States in which total 
claim receipts declined, reductions of more than 20 
percent were reported by Hawaii, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island. 

The 5.5 million weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated during the month also exceeded the May 
1940 record, and, as in previous months of this 
year, more than 90 percent of all weeks of unem- 
ployment compensated were for total unemploy- 
ment. With increases reported by 26 States, 
171,000 more weeks of unemployment were com- 
pensated than in June. Florida, Utah, and Wis- 
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Chart II.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in Janu- 
ary~July 1940 
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consin indicated expansions of 30 percent or more. 
A reduction of more than 50 percent was shown for 
Hawaii, and of 20 percent or more for Montana, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. The number 
of weeks compensated for total unemployment 
increased to 5.5 million, while those for partial and 
part-total unemployment declined slightly to 483,- 
000. In Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Wyoming, 
more than one-fifth of all weeks of unemployment 
compensated were for partial and part-total un- 
employment. As in the preceding month, more 
than one-third of all weeks of partial and part- 
total unemployment for the 46 States which pay 
benefits for partial and part-total unemployment 
were compensated by California and Illinois. 
Benefit payments increased 4 percent in July and 
totaled somewhat more than $55.7 million, or 
nearly $900,000 more than the record disbursement 
of May 1940. Increased payments were reported 
in 27 States, with expansions of 30 percent or more 
occurring in Florida, Michigan, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wisconsin. Georgia and New York 
paid more than in any other single month since 
benefits were first payable in those States, and 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia paid more than in any other 
month of this year. Of the 24 States reporting 
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Chart III.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended January-July 1940 
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Table 2.—Average number of claimants recei ving bene. 
fits, number receiving first payments, and number 
exhausting benefit rights, by States, July 1940 























1 e 
500 eanTin, ale [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 20, 1940} 
PART-TOTAL: ) — 
i & Average number | Claimants re- 
Ae KOO "e, of claimants re- | ceiving first pay- 
PNA XR | FAR ceiving benefits ! ments —| Number 
DSR | MASA | : | 
. POA VS — - iain __.| Of claim. | 
a LPP UX Y % Social Security Board | ants ex. 
i% KRY Yy ¢ YY region and State Percent- Percent-| hausti 
D> és WY re oe 
1000 ae Gye A fy Uy UY. | Number a Number yw | rights 
RAS POOd 7 YW V7 , < 0 
by Wy yy io Y// Yy Y; ee ee ; es bec June | 
PSY Y reer) SS 
Dy Y Y YY Total 1, 219,629 | —3.8 9477,842) 741.9] 9206 7 
{ Y, Region I: . @ ae ies: 
Y j/ TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT Z Connecticut | 9,87] -—19.0| 6,422) +188| gom 
Maine 13,418 | —10.3 3, 785 -43.9| 3 
Massachusetts 81,251 | —15.3| 27,138 | —31.2 Te 
YYy Yy ee | 5, 931 —30.0 2, 198 37.1 1. 502 
e Island | 20, 593 —30.0 7, 318 +17.3 7,075 
500 Yy YY YY Y Yj YY R —— —— ae Soe - 
y y 4 Z eg . 
eg : 
Delaware. ___ 1,913; —1.1 974 +-13.9 570 
New Jersey __ 37, 815 —7.9 | 19,259 —1.0 10, 048 } 
- Pengeysvente 93, 252 +4.0 40, 369 —9.2 27, 530 
egion IV: 
District of Columbia _| 3, 106 —15.4 1,079 4.6 4 566 
Maryland | 21, 390 —6.1 6, 515 10.2 5, 951 
Yy Yy ae Carolina | 24, 236 —.7| 16,566 +-41.4 43, 431 
‘irginia 23, 209 —9.1 10, 476 +-43.9 5, 496 
0 Uy Yy Yyy Uy YY WY . West Virginia | 17,543) +11.5| 4,484 10.3 i703 
g VMAMMMM MMMM MII egion V: 
- - LLLALDODLDULLALALLYALLZLZS Kentucky 14, 936 _ 4,472 0.4 1,70 
E . Michigan : 48, 668 +11.5 42,880 | +203.4 9, 165 
EB MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY . — § 51, 769 —14.4 18, 059 10.2 37, 253 
b 7 egion : | ann ; 
reduced amounts of benefits this month, declines incl... | aoe) 85) Bee) -ms) Oe 
of 20 percent or more were reported by Hawaii, —_,,._Wisqrnsin Bron) Keoued Be . 
Montana, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. Alabama | 16.773 4.3) 5,005 i2) 241 
? 7 is j Florida | 16,704 +31.1 10, 672 106. 7 3, 404 
For al] States except Illinois and Montana, which Georgia. -- | 37,815 3) & 22 1) 5 
, Mississippi | , O78 4.6 3, 063 4.2 1, 368 
} ice South Caroli 8, 586 —1.2 3, 857 40.8 41,305 
began benefit payments in July 1939, benefit dis — | ose| -as| as| tene| one 
bursements this month were more than 40 percent —_—Region VIII: eS ee 
Iowa 7,311 —3.7 3, 661 +16. 8 1, 926 
“4 Mi sote 13, 899 —18 4, 58S 6.5 3, 879 
greater than a year ago. Nebraska. | ‘27390| 100) Lom) +25 678 
Benefit payments for the first 7 months of 1940 Nerth Dekete ae, =e) a) tro a 
° ° ~ ‘ . ‘ 0 ,~ 1 —J.é é kL. ¢ 
totaled $339 million. For the 49 States in which Region IX: - Nah SN EP aii 
benefits were payable throughout both periods, Kenees.. 20) -107) Le) -167) be 
there was an increase of 16 percent over the corre- —_,,._ Oklghoma... | 6913; -66| 3,830) +29) 287 
i 1 i 7 Louisiana. 18,630 | —5 7, 344 1.3 4,971 
sponding period in 1939. Increased payments Louisiana, +4 i 4 ans a 
were reported in 33 States, including not only most ~. % 27,74 | —.3) 13,324 8,373 
of those which began to pay benefits in January +> aoe) +86) Le | = 
: ¢ olorado . 957 - 2,7 } 004 
1939, but also some States with longer payment Idaho 2,145 | —21.8 739 boa 
P ‘ : ~ - Montana 3, 139 —27. ¢ 1, 206 ‘ ) 1601 
experience. During the 7-month period, benefit ... oi See) Peel tena io 
yo ‘ = Ss 
payments in Florida were triple the disbursements Region XII: | PAIS, RE, Pe oe] a 
of January—July 1939, and 9 other States showed Nevads Das) ee) oe 1 
increases in excess of 50 percent. Sixteen States Washington... 12.932) -87/| 6,512) +37.9| 30 
reported reduced amounts of payments from the Alaska. .......... 902 | +209) 460) —25.6 - 
2 TE aa 345 — 59.8 105 2.3 





7-month period of 1939, in some cases reflecting 
the cessation of payments to railroad workers by 
State employment security agencies. Approxi- 
mately $1.2 billion has been disbursed to unem- 
ployed workers since benefits were first payable. 
The weekly average number of benefit recipients 
decreased 4 percent in July to 1.2 million (table 


! Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

? Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 

2 Represents claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
provisions of State law. 


‘ Represents claimants exhausting maximum benefit rights, which are 
based on weeks of employment instead of wage credits in base period. 


8 Excludes miners receiving benefits resulting from a labor dispute in 1989. 
Data not comparable. 
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2). Decreases in the number of claimants re- 
ceiving payments were reported by 38 States; 
the sharpest relative declines were shown in 
Hawaii (60 percent), and in New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island (30 percent each). The only other 
States with decreases of more than 20 percent 
were Idaho and Montana, where the number of 
recipients declined 22 and 28 percent, respectively. 
On the other hand, expansions of 20 percent or 
more occurred in Alaska, Florida, Utah, and 
Wisconsin. 

The number of claimants receiving first pay- 
ments, exclusive of those in Indiana and Wis- 
consin, increased slightly to 478,000 in July. 
Of the 28 States reporting increases, the most 
marked rises occurred in Utah, where more than 


8 times as many benefit recipients were reported 
as in June; in Michigan, 3 times as many; and in 
Florida, twice as many. The extreme expansion 
in Utah was entirely attributable to the initiation 
of a new uniform benefit year. Relatively large 
increases were also shown for Arkansas, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. The largest relative declines in the 
number of first payments were reported by 
Hawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire. 

Registering the first increase since March, the 
number of claimants exhausting benefit rights 
was 1% times as large as in June. Despite de- 
creases in a majority of the 49 States reporting, 
exhaustions rose to 295,000, the highest level 


Table 3.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January-July 1940, and funds available for benefits as of 
July 31, 1940, by States 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 23, 1940] 
[Amounts in thousands 





Collections deposited ! 





Funds available 
| for benefits as of 
July 31, 19404 


Social Security Board 


> 
region and State Percentage 


change from | 


January-July January-July | 


ead 1939 3 
Total $537, 037 ‘44.9 $1, 755. 484 
Region I: 
Connecticut 12, 793 +16.9 § 6 37,018 
Maine 2, 849 +2. 1 4, 176 
Massachusetts 22, 997 +1.7 75, 798 
New Hampshire 1, 966 (7) 6, 154 
Rhode Island 6, 147 (7) 9, 797 
Vermont 817 (7) 6 2, 806 
Region II 
New York 80, 215 (") 197, 377 
Region III 
Delaware 1, 722 +12. 1 6 6, 495 
New Jersey 26, 930 —.4 117, 000 
Pennsylvania 16, 898 +9.5 114, 189 
Region IV 
District of Columbia 4, 288 +4.7 19, 800 
Masyland 9, 131 5. 5 20, 689 
North Carolina 6, 589 +1.7 2, 324 
Virginia 5, 881 —5.4 19, 390 
West Virginia 5, 999 +6. 1 16, 886 
Region V: 
Kentucky 6, 340 —8. 5 29, 471 
Michigan 7, 374 +12.9 70, 392 
Ohio 31, 312 +6.9 148, 335 
Region VI: 
Illinois 44, 524 +2.7 190, 510 
Indiana 15, 045 +5.9 43, 355 
Wisconsin 6, 395 23.5 54, 129 
Region VII 
Alabama 5, 814 +19.3 14, 940 
Florida 4, 102 6.0 14, 165 
Georgia 5, 192 (7 23, 491 
Mississippi 1, 880 ( 4, 738 














Collections deposited ! 
—— , Funds available 
social sec y 
wot peg P avn a | Percentage | for benefits as of 
| January-July | change from July 31, 1940 4 
| 1940 | January-July 
| 19394 
| } 
Region VII—Continued: | 
South Carolina. __..--| $2, 810 | (”) 6 $10, 536 
Tennessee _ _ .. | 4, 933 | —8.2 14, 254 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa Gimtamethae 4, 424 | —4.1 16, 446 
Minnesota... 7, 276 | —-9.1 23, 855 
Nebraska... — 2, 028 | — 30.6 10, 783 
North Dakota -- .---- | 491 | —20. 4 2, 447 
South Dakota__-.._.__! 712 | +6.2 3, 249 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas. -_....-. 2, 07 +13 7, 233 
Kansas. _...- : 3, 293 —15.6 | 15, 715 
Missouri___... 14, 122 +11.9 | 59, 497 
Oklahoma. _.... 4, O85 | (7) 16, 716 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 5, 842 +.2 | 19, 219 
New Mexico. 045 | —%.2 | 3, 000 
Texas inti 12, 818 | —§.7 | 52, 708 
Region XI: | 
Arizona 1, 458 | —.1| 3, 304 
Colorado 2, 960 | —5.6 10, 938 
Idaho 1, 203 | 1.1 | 2, 773 
Montana sae 1, 857 —9.3 | 6, 491 
Utah 1, 955 | +.7 | 4,350 
Wyoming ipiaeed 760 —22.5 2, 555 
Region XII: 
California 53, 449 | +19.4 164, 399 
Nevada 605 —5.4 1, 580 
Oregon 4, 420 (7) 9, 291 
Washington es 7, 812 (7) 23, 564 
Territories: | 
Alaska m 259 +22. 1 1,040 
Hawaii ot A 1, 241 (*) 6, 026 





‘Represents contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees as are available for benefit 
ayments. Figures are adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dis- 
onored contribution checks Employer contributions of 2.7 percent of 
taxable wages are collected in all States except the District of Columbia and 
Michigan, where rate is 3 percent. In New York, rate is 3 percent for em- 
ployers subject to State but not Federal law and 2.7 percent for those em- 
Ployers subject to both laws Employee contributions of 1.5 percent of tax- 
able wages are collected in Rhode Island; 1 percent in Alabama, California, 
Kentucky, and New Jersey 
? Data for 2 periods are not adjusted for changes resulting from law, effective 
With pay rolls subsequent to June 30, 1939, providing that contributions from 
railroad industry be deposited in railroad unemployment insurance account 
of Railroad Retirement Board. 


Bulletin September 1940 


* Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account main- 
tained in the U. 8. Treasury. 

‘ Based on 40 States reporting comparable data for both periods. See 
footnote 7. 

5 See table 4, footnote 2. 

* Adjusted for transfer to railroad unemployment insurance account: 
Delaware, $407,628; South Carolina, $690,744; Vermont, $327,074. 

7 Not computed, since data for States that shifted either wholly or in part 
from a monthly to a quarterly contribution basis during 1939 or 1940 are not 
comparable. 
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Table 4.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by States, July 1940 ' 


[In thousands] 





























July 1940 
region = Beate of Tune 30, Bala 
io ° 7 alance as 
1940 Deposits | Withdraw-| of july 31, 
1940 
tel iar iene $1, 692, 210 $68, 931 $59,090 | $1, 702, 051 
Region I: 
Connecticut-__.......- 33, 803 222 2 456 33, 569 
SS 3, 739 90 470 3, 359 
Massachusetts _----. .- 76, 186 2, 230 4, 700 73, 716 
New Hampshire... --. 5, 510 497 200 5, 807 
Rhode Island _-.-_---- 9, 176 673 725 9, 124 
—— | 2, 683 106 50 3 2,739 
n II: 
ma * e eclinnatians: 194, 392 11, 230 14, 800 190, 822 
m III: 
SE 6, 464 40 480 36,024 
New Jersey.-......--. 115, 117 480 1, 900 113, 697 
ieee insides 113, 087 2, 057 4, 000 111, 144 
District of Columbia - 19, 174 635 105 19, 704 
aaa 18, 514 2, 700 700 20, 514 
Ni Carolina_-.-.-.- 21, 629 822 450 22, 001 
as 19, 249 230 800 18, 679 
West Virginia_....... 15, 783 717 840 15, 660 
Region V: 
Kentucky----....-.... 28, 751 285 450 28, 586 
ARTS: 59, 962 11, 288 3, 300 67, 950 
oa 149, 056 1, 020 2, 800 147, 276 
Region VI: 

See 185, 972 3, 860 5, 000 184, 832 
ACRES 39, 492 4, 516 800 43, 208 
Wisconsin - 53, 362 960 500 53, 822 

Region VII: 
Alabama... 14, 281 600 500 14, 381 
a m _ = 700 13, 608 
ERIS 400 22,7 
Miesketppi aw 4, 268 200 215 4, 253 
South Carolina. _-.- 10, 132 200 250 3 10, 082 
T 13, 500 575 13, 894 
Region VIII 
aE 16, 189 287 325 16, 151 
Minnesota.-.......-. 23, 663 667 675 23, 655 
NR 10, 393 140 110 10, 423 
North Dakota--.---.-. 2, 384 75 42 2,417 
South Dakota--..... 3, 109 172 29 3, 252 
Region IX: 
PE ccnscadanes 7, 100 265 335 7, 030 
i ieminagens 14, 811 3383 143 15, 051 
0 55, 575 3, 365 750 58, 190 
Oklahoma. .........- 16, 105 735 350 16, 490 
Region X: 
I 18, 411 833 18, 519 
New Mexico 2, 838 185 110 2,913 
REE 51, 491 1,770 1,000 52, 261 
Region XI: 
| 2, 985 339 105 3, 219 
Colorado.--_...- 10, 788 239 445 10, 582 
2, 551 40 100 2, 491 
_ 5, 742 250 75 5,917 
U ean 3, 790 404 150 4, 104 
Wyoming 2, 377 50 90 | 2, 337 
Region XII: | 
California. ..........- 153, 752 | 10, 037 6, 300 157, 489 
SRS: | 1, 474 | 62 | 100 1, 436 
Oregon r 8,175 | 850 225 8, 800 
Washington --_....... 21, 644 545 | 650 21, 539 
Territories: | 
Ss 984 | 0 60 924 
TS 5, 674 | 57 | 30 5, 701 





1 Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Employee contributions on wages earned are also required 
by Alabama, California, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

2 Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
preliminary and “liquidating” amount to be transferred to railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account are to be withheld by the Social Security Board, 
and State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment compensation funds 
amounts necessary for administrative purposes up to amount so withheld. 
As of July 31, 1940, $789,129 had been withheld. 

3 Adjusted for transfer to railroad unemployment insurance account: 
Delaware, $407,628; South Carolina, $690,744; Vermont, $327,074. 

Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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since June 1939. Greater numbers of exhaustions 
than in the past month were reported by 20 States, 
Exceptional increases in the number of exhaustions 
were shown for Maine, New York, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia, all of which have uniform 
benefit years beginning in April. Other States 
reporting pronounced rises were Illinois, Mary. 
land, Virginia, and Wyoming. For the country 
as a whole, the number of claimants receiving 
first payments exceeded those exhausting benefit 
rights by 183,000, although in New York, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming, the number of exhaustions 
was greater than the number of first payments, 


Status of Funds 


Collections deposited in State clearing accounts 
during July aggregated more than $104.4 million, 
bringing collections for this year to a total of 
$537.0 million. An increase of 5 percent over 
collections in the corresponding 7-month period of 
1939 was recorded for the 40 States reporting 
comparable data for the first 7 months of both 
years (table 3). Increases were reported by 22 of 
these States. The greatest gains, exceeding 15 
percent, were shown for Alabama, Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, and Connecticut. Most of the 18 States 
reporting declines are located west of the Missis- 
sippi. In 4 of these States—Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming—collections 
declined 20 percent or more. The decreases for 
most States were largely attributable to the dis- 
continuance of collections of contributions from 
railroads, which became effective with pay rolls of 
July 1939. Funds available for benefit payments 
increased $48.4 million during July and totaled 
$1.8 billion at the end of the month. 


Interstate Claims 


The number of weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated on interstate claims in July was 190,000, 
somewhat less than in June. Compensation for 
these weeks of unemployment amounted to $2 
million, or 4 percent of all benefit payments in 
July (table 5). More than one-third of all inter- 
state claims were compensated by 4 States— 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, and New York. 
In 19 States, more interstate claims were com- 
pensated as liable State than were received as 
agent State; of these, Alaska, Illinois, Montana, 
Nevada, New York, West Virginia, and Wyoming 
compensated more than twice the number for- 
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Table 5.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits on interstate claims ' 
received as liable and as agent State, by States, July 


1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 27, 1940] 





Number of weeks 
of unemployment | Amount of benefits on 
compensated on interstate claims re- 
interstate claims | ceived as— 
Social Security Board | received as— 
region and State | 

















Liable Agent | Liable Agent 
State State State | State 
| 
el 
Total | 189, 450 189, 450 | $2,118,245 | $2, 118, 245 
ion I: 

Reet Yonnecticut 2,114 3, 262 23, 005 37, 042 
Maine 1, 675 1, 694 11, 876 18, 646 
Massachusetts 9, 470 7, 082 105, 927 | 75, 911 
New Hampshire 1,753] 1,771 16, 419 18, 274 
Rhode Island 2, 422 | 4, 295 27, 608 | 46, 620 
Vermont 581 651 5, 113 7, 208 

Region II: | 
New York 28, 416 | 10, 624 343, 389 | 122, 809 

Region IIL: | 
Delaware 711 | 587 7,908 | 5, 956 
New Jersey 2, 999 8, 899 31, 287 106, 182 
Pennsylvania 6, 330 10, 342 | 73, 15 4 | 115, 968 

Region IV | 
District of Columbia 1,059 1, 870 10, 630 | 18, 963 
Maryland 3, 754 2, 517 | 38, 195 | 25, 983 
North Carolina 2, 256 2,935 | 14, 453 28,012 
Virginia | 4,035 | 4,121 | 38, 787 37, 709 
West Virginia 6, 197 2,495 | 49, 797 26, 123 

Region V 
Kentucky 2, 288 4, 936 | 18, 656 50, 853 
Michigan 7, 964 4, 571 103, 489 2, 310 
Ohio 16, 247 5, 930 167,753 65, 875 

Region VI: 

Illinois... 16, 242 7, 160 216, 430 83, 273 
Indiana 2, 649 4, 135 34, 527 48, 827 
Wisconsin 486 2, 962 6, 041 36, 143 
Region VII: 
Alabama 3, 570 3, 206 28, 084 30, 184 
Florida 4, 064 6,073 46, 388 64, 476 
Georgia 2, 913 3, 655 22, 426 34,092 
Mississippi 1, 532 2, 670 12, 050 24, 529 
South Carolina 1, 20 1, 663 9, 673 13, 452 
Tennessee 4, 280 5, 071 38, 169 50, 224 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 1,442 2,171 14, 862 26, 089 
Minnesota 2,043 2, 278 21, 069 27, 346 
Nebraska 1, 341 1, 145 13, 641 13, 555 
North Dakota 435 668 4, 191 7,627 
South Dakota §25 574 4,190 6,478 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 3, 600 3,999 | 29, 240 44, 513 
Kansas 1, 704 2, 727 16, 904 30, 473 
Missouri 3, 460 6,040 33, 128 70, 090 
Oklahoma 3, 237 5, 208 33, 475 60, 225 

Region X 
Louisiana 3, 584 3, 273 37, 392 31, 920 
New Mexico 2, 213 1, 178 23, 823 12, 946 
Texas 5, 512 7, 515 53, 794 86, 350 

Region XI: | 
Arizona 2, 334 1, 572 26, 882 18, 041 
Colorado 2 QRS 2, 220 31, 217 27, 061 
Idaho 1, 306 1, 218 5,172 15, 413 
Montana 2, 003 897 22, 346 11, 063 
Utah 647 1, 166 7, 570 15, 387 
Wyoming 1, OR7 421 14, 301 4, 825 

Region XII 
California 11, 949 20, 345 174, 091 235, 194 
Nevada 1, 556 757 20, 783 10, 060 
Oregon 1, 603 3, 608 19, 006 47, 508 
Washington 4,311 4,915 55, 281 64, 701 

Territories | 
Alaska 3, 214 148 46, 002 1, 863 
Hawaii 144 220 1, 651 2, 845 

Unallocated 210 : 3 128 





' Includes claims for partial unemployment for a number of S tates although 
such payments are not provided in interstate benefit-payment plan. 

? Excludes 1 payment amounting to $40 arising from recalculation of benefit 
amounts in Ohio. 

* Represents claims received by Washington as liable State for which 
break-down by agent State was not reported. 
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warded to other States for payment. Wisconsin 
as agent State transmitted claims for 6 times as 
many weeks of unemployment as it received as 
liable State, New Jersey transmitted almost 3 
times as many, and Kentucky and Oregon for- 
warded more than twice as many. The greatest 
concentrations of States forwarding more claims 
as agent State than were compensated as liable 
State were in the North Atlantic, Southern, and 
Midwestern areas. Most of the Rocky Mountain 
States compensated more claims as liable States 
than were forwarded as agent States. The largest 
number of interstate claims was compensated by 
New York. California transmitted the largest 
number as agent State. 


Placement Activities 


Although complete placements declined 7 per- 
cent from June, the 308,000 jobs filled in July 
by the public employment offices were 8 percent 
above the volume for the same month a year ago 
and 35 percent higher than in July 1938. More- 
over, the total of 260,000 private placements was 
the highest for any July in the history of the 
United States Employment Service, despite re- 
ductions in 36 States. About half the private 
placements were expected to last a month or 
longer (table 6). Decreases of more than 50 per- 
cent from June were reported by Arkansas and 
Washington, while reductions ranging from 20 to 
40 percent occurred in Alabama, Arizona, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Tennessee. 
The drop in Arkansas was attributable to the 


Chart IV.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1938-July 1940 
THOUSANDS OF 


PLACEMENTS 
400 
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‘> tOver 97 percent of public placements are of men. 
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sharp decline in agricultural placements, which more than doubled in North Dakota and were 
comprise a sizable portion of private placements more than 50 percent greater in Oklahoma be. 
in that State. Jobs filled with private employers cause of increased demand for agricultural labor. 


a5 Gua Oo 


Table 6.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by States, July 1940 

























































































{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 23, 1940] ti 
Complete placements | Applications received A 
——-— - ——-| 
Private | 1 
| 
Percentage | ‘a - 
# | January-July 1940 Supple- — i, 
Social Security Board region and change from mental : oo | file as ot 
State Total place- . change July 31, 
ot vs | Regular | | Percent- Public} ments | Number — | 1940 
oO | (over age June 
| month) change | | 1940 
— ro { Total fromm 
Janu- 
ary-July 
1939 
| | 
Total. ..........................] 308, 115 | 250, 533 | —10.0 | +21.9 | 129,022 |1, 708,747 | '+26.8 | 48, 582 120, 065 | 1, 400, 941 +6.3 | 5, 564, 630 
Region I: | | ms . 
Connecticut... .. pinsrinitiinihintmcigaialeel 5, 306 4,113 | —85 | +43.3 2, 542 27,674 | +27.2 | 1,193 9s 20, 169 —12.1 76, 737 
2 SRSA 2, 793 2,202 | +3.7 | +27.3 1, 860 10, 752 +11.3 501 41 8, 882 —17.2 34, 401 
Massachusetts.................. a 3, 826 3, 223 —3.9 | +62.2 2, 582 21, 597 +547 603 “ 32, 106 —7.5| 208417 
New Hampshire._.......____- 2, 258 1,748 | —13.1 | +17.1 1, 263 10, 613 +4.3 510 454 6, 164 —19.4 22, 002 
IT ie 726 649 | —-11.2/) —7.3 478 4,295 | —11.1 77 110 4, 845 —30.4 43, 607 
Vermont... == 2-2-2 o-oo 1,163} 42] —.5| +186 540| 5,401; +164) 221 13; 2310) -126| 15,758 R 
Region m4 } } | j 
nee rere SE eae 26,860 | 25,077} —4.8| +57.8| 13,808 | 155,013; +526) 1,783 810; 170,4%| 12 | 636, 172 R 
n | 
ee aes 1, 472 1,188 | 46.1] 43.7) 501 | 6, 709 +4.4 284 152 3, 349 +11.7 11, 636 
I nvanecnncaece 7,615 | 7,400) —21.4] —13.6 4,543| 509,643| +23.9 215 438 51, 402 +6.0| 255.278 
i icalcianesdiliddeict acdiglammadois 12, 453 9,246 | —8.6/+53.6)/) 6,505) 67,512 | +47.6/ 3,207 815 128, 007 +3.2| 385,636 } ih 
n IV: | 
District of Columbia..............| 3,488 | 2,989 | —17.8| +26.2| 1,393 22,797 | +121) 499) 2 11,964 | -16.3| 34,878 
aa : ; .| 4,342 3,617} —5.1/+32.1)| 2,169 | 22,485 | +30.5 725 | 29 19, 107 —9.2 71, 004 
North Carolina 5, 4,002 | -13.8/ +3.9/ 2,140; 32,502/ +10.3/ 1,116) 632 | 27,610 +22.3 7, 946 
ee 3 ES 5, O11 4,181 | —17.0 | +33.2| 2,713 27,466 | +31.0 830 151 19, 384 +5.8 | 55, 547 
aon Virginia._____- ; 2, 819 2,339 | —3.5 | +20.9 | 1, 248 | 15, 588 +4.0/ 480 | 216 19, 781 —2.4 81, 496 R 
on Vv: | 
TE ee 2,496; 1,603) —20.2/+4369)  955| 15,332) +501; 803 162 16, 582 +5.0 96, 292 
a caries 11,794 | 10,907 —.5 | +113 5,908 | 65,197 | +28.0 | 7 268 82, 462 +54.9 265, 891 
— SE a 14,022 | 12,986 | —17.4 | +31.4 6, 987 | 92,591 | +49.2)| 1,036 | 688 96, 482 +292 348, 256 R 
on : | | 
Ee 12,006 | 11,760 | —12.1 | +28.4 6,320;  87,672| +21.6 246 | 904 51, 900 —8.2 183, 543 
eh ER it 6, 602 6,288 | —24.1 | +11.8 3,719) 49,466) +13.4)| 314 2, 147 40, 101 —24 136, 084 
ame 7, 654 6,702 | —2.2 | +17. 2 | 3,915 39, 351 | +13.8| 952 423 20, 651 —7.1 105, 988 if 
n i ' 
ES ‘aiel nae 4, 142 3,418 | —27.0 | +25.6| 2,539 27,710 | +33.2 724 | 155 26, 458 441.6} 104,312 
TS | 2576 1, 741 —.2| +626) 1,047) 15,695 |'+164.7| 835 | 2R5 19, 422 +15.3 71, 
RN 8,385 | 6,720| —14 | +41.9| 2,648 45, 684 | +74.2| 1,665 | 338 25. 154 —7.7| 170,627 
Mississippi. _........._.. aol ae 1,978 | —5.4/ —11.0)} 928 13,791 | +61.3/ 1,748 | 231) 22,001 +47.8 50, 717 
South Carolina... ....._-. .---| 2,561 1,250 | —17.6 | +35.4 | 713 | 11,426 | +85.0 1, 301 | 19 10, 827 +23. 2 54, 083 
T _...----| 4,820} 4,003) —38.3/ +45.4/ 2,565/ 30,197/ +31.0 727| 4,339 12, 204 —19.2| 118,68 R 
| | 
7,230} 5,229) +17/ -—36/ 1,684 | 34, 360 —.1| 2,060 3x9 17, 426 —27 78, 818 
8, 674 7,492 | +25.2 | +37.8 | 3,623 34,397 | +20.5| 1,182 949 22, 011 +16.5 | 131,856 
3, 357 1,807 | —6.7 | +30.1 | 785 | 10,618 | +22.4| 1,550 | 97 10, 736 =~.9 44, 468 
4, 513 4,032 |+123.1 | —10.8 2, 007 | 12, 948 +3.4 | 481 | 40 6, 302 +37.3 29, 925 
1,864} 1,222) 440.4 | +96.1 | 543 | 6, +3.5 642 | 101 3, 131 —124 26, 514 R 
| 
4, 067 3,365 | —52.8 | —13.3 1, 279 | 084 | +16.7 702} 11,645 | 11, 206 —15.6 42, 800 
4, 552 3,553 | —2.2)| +57.4 1,151 | 21,752] +81.8 | 999) 432 | 16, 060 42.1 59, 065 
7,322 6,422 | —15.2 | +49.6 3,439 | 47,380) +600) 900 569 40, 763 +1.2 178, 068 
7, 021 6, 368 | +57.0 | +98.0 | 840 | 31,453 | +268) 653 1, 826 18, 428 —3.3 80, 088 R 
| j 
2,902/ 2501] +27/—-185| 1,674) 21,973) -27.2| 401 3600! 23,233) +4167) 60,77 
1, 227 874 | —11.9| 49.0) 450 | 6 —41 353 286 3, 964 +2. 5 $4, 315 . 
29,179 | 25,312; —1.6| +228 7, 875 | 178,638 | +120 | 3, 867 55,464 | 64, 293 +13.8 249, 322 
2, 095 1,826 | —22.3 | +26.4 654 | 16,906) +75.5 269 2, 889 | 5, 826 —12.8 22, 989 
8, 098 7,824 | +23.0 | +53.6 1, 466 28,689 +28.6/ 274 2, 337 | 16, 205 +9. 5 58, 718 
3, 086 2,217 | —38.7 +7.9 864 14, 665 +23. 2 | S69 1, 146 8,113 —6.6 15, 290 
2, 593 1,801 | +10.8 | +91.6 1, 161 8,488 | +62.6 792 693 | 4, 575 +123 21, 553 
2, 362 1,986 | +82 | +10.3 8,106 | +20.0 | 376 337 | 8, 578 =f 22, 147 . 
1, 32 683 | +29.6 | +16.8 393 3, 233 +41 599 54 3, 005 —7.3 6, 571 
22,512} 19,118 | +7.4| —3.8| 10,112 117, 453 —.1 | 3,304 4, 623 105, 916 412.7 468, 631 
1, 470 1,155 | +86) +28.5 690 6,750 | +25.3 315 368 | 3, 153 +19.8 5, 738 
6, 278 4,552} —54/ +10.0 2, 678 26,939 | +20.3/| 1,726 13,611 | 21,314 +54. 7 38, 506 
8, 585 6,630 | —64.4 | —24.9 2, 312 52,974 | +821] 1,955 8,008 | 25,418 —10.6 107, 615 
621 404 | +28.7 | +02.4 186 1,566 | +540 217 32 910 4 47 
1, 052 623 | —2.4 /+4+111.2 189 3,277 | +140. 524 0 1, 386 +15. 6 7, 955 a 
} 








! January-February of 1939 and 1940 excluded for Florida, because private-placement activity was largely suspended in January-February 1999 
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Of the 13 additional States reporting gains in 
July, increases of more than 25 percent were re- 
ported by Alaska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming. 

Jobs filled in public employment during July 
totaled 49,000, a gain of 17 percent over June. 
Although this was the highest number of jobs 


Table 7.—Agricultural placements, by States, July 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 14, 1940] 





Complete place- Saas 
ments placements 





Social Security Board Tots | 
region and State Total Percent-| 


age age 
Number, change | Number change 


Percent- 








from | from 
June | June 
ee ———————eE——E——_eee 
Total. __.. 137,562 | 39,082; —21.5| 98,480 —2.8 
Region I: 
Connecticut 329 329 | —23.7 | 0 (') 
Maine 157 157 | +157.4 0 () 
Massachusetts 49 48 () 1 (') 
New Hampshire 65 51 —21.5 | 14 (*) 
Rhode Island 4 4 (') 0 () 
Vermont 61 60 +3.4 1 (‘) 
Region II: 
New York 1, 470 1,470 +122.0 0 (‘) 
Region III: 
Delaware... 75 63 (‘) | 12 (*) 
New Jersey 428 428 +21. 6 | 0 (4) 
paeeyvenia 179 138 — 26.6 | 41 (4) 
niIv: 
District of Columbia 36 36 () 0 (1) 
Maryland 117 117 | +17.0 () 
North Carolina 773 217 — 57.9 556 —72.6 
Virginia 108 59 —88.1 49 (1) 
West Virginia 64 63 (‘) 1 () 
Region V: 
Kentucky 52 50 —84.5 2 (1) 
Michigan 1, 353 1, 337 +21.3 16 (1) 
Ohio 1, 152 1, 005 +25. 9 147 (*) 
Region VI: 
Illinois 777 756 +50.9 21 (‘) 
Indiana 263 262 —43.3 1 () 
Wisconsin 921 891 +34.0 30 (‘) 
Region VII: 
Alabama 304 282 —84.8 22 () 
Florida 17 17 (4) 0 (1) 
Georgia 1, 558 1,423 +3.2 135 (‘) 
Mississippi 535 496 —7.6 39 (4) 
South Carolina 62 62 —61.7 0 (*) 
Tennessee 4, 351 27 —85. 9 3, 924 —73.2 
Region VIII 
Iowa ; 1, 769 1,688  +122.4 81 (0) 
Minnesota 3, 773 3,138 +109.2 635 +317.8 
Nebraska 447 389 +61.4 58 (i 
North Dakota 2, 815 2,815 +559.3 0 ( 
South Dakota 478 403 +374. 1 75 (‘) 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 12, 789 1, 291 —75.8 11, 498 —33.8 
Kansas 737 703 —14.8 34 (‘) 
Missouri 1, 005 681 —42.0 324 —6. 2 
Oklahoma 5, 516 3,832 | +121.2 1,684 | +169.9 
ion X: 
Louisiana 39 22 (‘) 17 () 
New Mexico 414 197 | —21.8 217 —61.1 
Texas. 53, 745 306 —44.8 53, 439 +9.2 
Region XI: 
Arizona 2, 933 27 —65.8 2, 706 +197.0 
Colorado 7, 679 5, 401 +38. 5 2, 278 +128. 9 
Idaho 1, 653 1,101; —54.4 552 —74.6 
Montana 1, O87 792 —7.7 295 +20.9 
Utah. 1, 190 914) —24.7 27 —7.1 
Wyoming 299 289 | +72.0 10; () 
Region XII 
California 3, 559 1, 196 —2.9 |! 2,363 +103. 2 
Nevada 340 285 —2.4 55 | —24.6 
Oregon 12, 133 764 —5.2) 11,369) —50.5 
Washington 7, 891 2,389 | —77.8 5,502; (%) 
Territories: 
Alaska 7 7 (*) 0 (‘) 
Hawaii , 4 4 (‘) 0 () 





! Not computed, because less than 50 placements were made in either period. 


’ Percentage increase of over 1,000 percent. 
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Chart V.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, Janu- 
ary 1938-July 1940 
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filled in public employment since October 1939, 
the volume was about one-third less than in the 
corresponding months of 1938 and 1939. 

Supplemental placements declined 15 percent to 
120,000, reflecting mainly the decreased demand 
for agricultural workers. In addition to Texas, 
where nearly half of all such placements for the 
country were reported, Arkansas and Oregon re- 
ported relatively large volumes of supplemental 
placements. More than 98,000 or 82 percent of 
the supplemental placements were in agriculture, 
in contrast to 88 percent in the previous month 
(table 7). Total agricultural placements amounted 
to 138,000, a decrease of 21 percent from June. 

More than 1.4 million applications for work were 
received during July, an increase of 6 percent over 
June. Increases were reported by 25 States, with 
expansions of 40 percent or more in Alabama, 
Michigan, Mississippi, and Oregon. However, 
the active file at the end of July had decreased 
3 percent to 5.6 million registrants, largely because 
of an increased number of removals of applications 
from active files. Registrants actively seeking 
work through the public employment offices at 
the close of July were 9 percent less than in the 
corresponding period of 1939. Decreases were 
reported for 38 States, reductions of more than 20 
percent occurring in Alaska, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maine, and Wyoming, and between 10 and 20 
percent in Arizona, Connecticut, Hawaii, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, and Vermont. The only 
States reporting increases of more than 10 per- 
cent were Florida, Mississippi, and Ohio. 
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During July, placements of 192,000 men and month or longer than were men; such jobs com. 
116,000 women were made (table 8). Private prised 58 percent of private placements of women 
placements of men and women each declined 10 __ in contrast to 44 percent of private placements of 
percent from June but increased 20 and 23 per- men. Applications for jobs by men during July 
cent, respectively, over July 1939. Women were totaled 978,000, an increase of 12 percent over 
placed in a greater proportion of jobs lasting one June, while 423,000 applications, a decrease of 5 


Table 8.—Placement activities of public employment services for men and women, by States, July 1940 





[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 27, 1940] 


















































| Men Women 
| 
Complete placements Complete placements 
Social Security Board region l | a 
and State Private hoped | —> Private Applica- Active fle 
| ceived | 31, 1940 |-——_-_—_——_— ‘ond |e 
Total | Regular | Public Total Regular Public 
Total | (over1 | Total (over 1 
month) | month) 
| 
lint iscetientessuiisingeinbeatl | 192, 385 | 145,007 | 63,108 | 47,378 | 978,130 | 3, 971, 111 | 115,730 | 114, 526 65, 914 1,204 | 422,811 | 1,503, 519 
Region I: | 
Connecticut................| 3,408 2, 264 1,386 | 1,144) 10,934 | 44, 730 1, 898 1, 849 1, 156 49 9, 235 32, 007 
SR pea | 1, 680 1, 180 | 958 | 500 5, 783 | 24,077 | 1, 113 1,112 902 1 3, 099 10, 324 
Massachusetts _-...........- } 1,919 1, 328 1, 075 591 19,078 | 125,875 | 1,907 1,895 | 1,507 12 13, 028 82, 542 
New Hampshire......._.___ 1, 670 1,173 835 497 4, 221 13, 082 | 5&8 575 428 13 1, 943 8, 920 
Rhode Island --_...........- 327 251 | 199 | 76 2, 987 24, 020 | 399 398 279 1 1, 858 19, 587 
i aan 7 539 | 292 221 1, 460 | 10, 972 | 403 403 248 0 850 4, 786 
Region II: | | 
a row Jest licenced | 13, 371 11,686 | 6,481 | 1,685 | 106,997 409,778 | 13,489 13, 391 7, 327 vs 63, 429 226, 364 
egion : | } | | 
ia acenlinastiienand 754 470 | 226; 284 2, 203 | 7, 189 | 718 718 275 0 1, 146 4,447 } 
“A | 2, 895 2, 719 | 1, 801 | 176 | 31,629 | 160, 520 | 4, 720 4, 681 2,742 39 19, 773 04, 758 
7 peneayorenta. Giadihamniicles Beet | 7,461 4, 297 | 3,118 | 3,164 | 91,933 280, 116 4, 992 4,949 3,477 43 36, 074 105, 520 
egion IV: | | 
District of Columbia___.___- 1, 1, 088 | 502 | 450 7,145 | 21, 835 1,950 1, 901 891 49 4, 819 13, 043 
2,917 2,197 | 1, 276 720 | 12,558 46, 952 1,425 1, 420 893 5 6, 549 25, 042 
3, 057 | 1,945 | 847 | 1,112 17, 957 | 62,837 | 2,151} 2,147 1, 293 4 9, 653 35, 109 
3,169} 2,347 | 1, 576 822 | 13,089 36, 877 1, 842 | 1, 834 1, 137 . 6,295 | 18,670 
1, 516 | 1, 038 | 577 478 | 15, 740 | 7, 963 | 1, 303 1, 301 671 2 4,041 13, 533 
1,470 676 281 794 12, 799 78, 096 1,026 1, 017 674 9 3, 783 18, 196 
7,570 | 6,706| 3,142 | . 864) 66,977 | 208, 251 4, 224 4, 201 2, 856 23 15, 485 57, 640 
7,497 | 6, 478 | 3,145 | 1,019 67,567 | 250,283) 6,525 6,508 | 3,842 17 28, 915 97, 973 
6, 045 5,812 2, 760 233 33, 747 126, 513 5, 961 5, 948 3, 560 13 18, 162 57,030 
3,004; 2,809; 1,409; 285] 27,806 99, 506 3, 508 3, 479 2, 310 29 12, 205 36, 578 
4, 381 3,577} 1,912| 804 19, 804 80,073 | 3,273 3, 125 2, 003 148 9, 757 25, 915 
2, 764 2, 044 | 1,411; 7 20, 980 | 84, 451 1, 378 1,374 1, 128 4 5, 478 19, 861 j 
1, 765 936 | 545 | 829) 13,661 57, 148 | 811 805 502 6 5, 761 20, 844 
5,765 | 4,111 1,332 | 1,654 17, 903 119,542 | 2,620 2, 609 1,316 11 7, 251 50, 985 
2,866) 1,119 | 402 | 1,747 18, 293 | 47, 215 | 860 859 526 1 3, 798 12, 502 
South Carolina... .___ 1, 953 656 269 | 1,207 8, 278 41, 438 | 598 594 444 4 2, 549 12, 645 
— A 2,881 | 2, 155 1,328 726 | 7, 905 82, 760 1,939 1, 938 1, 237 1 4, 299 35, 929 
Region VIII: | 
Ee 5, 493 3, 516 817 | 1,977| 12,471 59, 276 1, 796 1,713 867 &3 4, 955 19, 542 
 GReees 6,117; 4,956/ 2,067/ 1,161 | 15,084 97,629 | 2,557 2, 536 1, 556 21 6, 927 34, 227 
Ne SS 2, 624 | 1, 108 | 1,516| 8,002 35, 102 | 733 Hyg 441 34 2, 784 9, 366 
North Dakota.............. 3, 693 3, 227 | 1,515 466 | 4,820 23, 209 | 820 805 492 15 1, 482 6, 716 
South Dakota............__- 1, 504 | 871 375 | 633/ 2,309 19, 830 | 360 351 173 9 822 6, 684 
Region IX: | | 
I a a aie 2, 358 | 1, 659 439 | 699 8, 398 33, 865 | 1, 709 1, 706 840 3 2, 808 9, 025 
i bttonndinceceeceseen 3,365 | 2,382 527 | 983 12, 093 47, 104 1, 187 1,171 624 16 3, 967 11, 961 
PE ibsbinttccnssnaccose 4,268 | 3,382 1,510 | 886] 27,461 126, 728 3, 054 3, 040 1,929 14 13, 302 51, 340 
TNE. oncccscnecnnsseos 5, 256 4, 607 188 | 649 | 14,473 | 72,451 | 1,765 1, 761 652 4 3, 98 16, 637 
Region X: | | | | 
Ee 1, 211 821 | 479 390 17, 826 55,898 | 1,691 1, 680 1, 195 1 5, 407 13, 881 
845 492 | 229 353 3, 062 | 28, 989 | 382 382 221 0 02 5, 326 
18,683 | 14,903 3,070 | 3,7 46, 237 191, 646 10, 496 10, 409 4, 805 87 18, 056 57, 67 
} 
“1, 358 | 1, 135 | 418 223 4,501 18, 449 737 691 | 236 46 1, 325 4, 540 
6,019 | 5, 753 | 744 266 | 12,031 | 45, 834 2, 079 2, 071 722 ~ 4, 174 13, 879 
2,425| 1,564 494 | 861 6, 717 13, 046 661 653 | 370 8 1, 30% 2, 4 
2,232; 1,446) 928 786 3, 805 7, 266 361 355 233 6 77 4, 287 
1, 457 | 1,081 | 103 | 376 6, 499 | 18, 035 | 905 905 150 0 2, 079 4, 112 
1,061 | 467 | 263 594 2, 471 | 5, 346 | 221 216 130 5 624 1, 225 
OE ar 13,737 | 10,401 5,459 | 3,336 69, 425 323, 214 8, 775 | 8, 717 4, 653 58 36, 491 145, 417 
I iicitesicascinigitidscniininduit 1, 163 | 854 543 | 309 2, 539 4, 567 307 301 47 6 614 1, 159 
EE 5,047 | 3, 352 | 1,885 | 1,695 16, 832 | 30, 269 1, 231 1, 200 793 31 4, 482 8, 237 
me hnlkadbebaniuees 6,576} 4,745| 1,363 1,831 | 19,713 | 84,034 | 2,009 1, 885 vay 124 5, 705 23, 581 
ries: | 
TS 534 | 323 157 211 798 722 87 81 | 29 6 112 225 
ELT: 866 | 361 106; 505 | 1,039 6, 503 186 | 167 83 19 347 1, 452 
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percent from June, were received from women. 
The active files at the end of July for men and 
women decreased 3 percent and 2 percent, 


respectively. 
Allowances and Disallowances, April-June 1940 


During the second quarter of 1940, the new 
claims for benefits of more than 2.5 million 
workers were disposed of on first determination; 
more than 2.1 million or 85 percent were 
found eligible for benefits. Of the 373,000 claim- 
ants disallowed benefits, 232,000 were denied 
because of insufficient wage credits earned in 
covered employment; 122,000 because of no wage 
records, indicating that the claimants had not 
worked in covered employment; and the remaining 
19,000 for other reasons. Nearly 400,000 or 19 
percent more dispositions were made in April— 
June than in the preceding quarter, largely because 
of increases in the 9 States which began new 
benefit years in April. 

Although 15 percent of all claims disposed of 
were disallowed, the rates for several States were 
appreciably greater. Outstanding among these 
were Florida, Nebraska, and South Carolina, each 
of which disallowed a third or more of all claims 
filled in those States. 

As in the previous quarter, insufficient wage 
credits constituted the principal reason for dis- 
allowance. More than 9 percent of the claimants 
lacked the necessary qualifying wages from covered 
employment, in contrast to 12 percent in the 
preceding quarter. In Florida 41 percent of the 
claimants were denied benefits for this reason, 
in contrast to 19 percent in the preceding quarter 
and 17 percent in the second quarter of 1939. This 
increased rate results primarily from an amendment 
to the Florida law in June 1939, which requires 
that for a benefit year beginning in 1940 earnings 
over an 8-quarter period must be equal to 60 
times the weekly benefit amount before a claimant 
can qualify for benefits. Prior to amendment, 
qualifying wages were based on earnings equiva- 
lent to 16 times the weekly benefit amount in 3 
calendar quarters. South Carolina, with 30 per- 
cent, and Nebraska, with 25 percent, ranked next 
in the proportion of claimants who were dis- 
allowed benefits because of insufficient wage 
credits. These data continued to reflect the 
higher qualifying wage requirements which be- 
came effective this year. The rates for these 
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States were approximately the same as in the 
preceding quarter. In the corresponding quarter 
of 1939, however, only 10 percent of the South 
Carolina claimants and 14 percent of the Nebraska 
claimants were disallowed benefits because of 


Chart VI.—Percent of new claims disallowed on first 
determination by reason of disallowance, April-June 
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22] OTHER REASONS * 
tExcludes Wisconsin, because provisions of State law are not comparable. 


*Includes some claims not allocated for disallowance, where provision of 
State law is not comparable. 
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insufficient wage credits. At that time, the have worked 13 out of the 52 weeks preceding the 
South Carolina law required that claimants must _last week of employment, and the Nebraska law 


Table 9.—Number of new claims ' disposed of on first determination by the initial authority, number allowed, and 
number disallowed and percentage distribution by reason for disallowance, by States, April-June 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 23, 1940] 

































































Disallowed 
| iia ae 
Total num- Reason for disallowance | 
of dis- ~ 
Social Security Board region positions Number ee 
and State on first allowed Percent of | Insufficient wage credits) No wage record All other 
determina- Number | total dis- | is 
tion positions l — 
Percent of | Percent of Percent of [ 
Number total dis- | Number total dis- Number total! dis. 
positions positions positions j 
| | | 
Re adsrnteninanccewenie 2, 522,170 | 2,148,874 | 373, 296 | 14.8 | 4231, 544 | 99.3 | 12121, 734 24.9/) 118,556 10.7 
Region I: | | | 
Connecticut__............ a 28, 948 23, 962 4, 986 | 17.2 2, 899 10.0 753 | 2.6 1, 334 46 
SR 49, 581 45, 009 4, 572 9.2 2, 862 5.8 1, 710 | 3.4 ) ee 
assachusetts ._........__ 218, 201 198, 315 19, 886 9.1 | 14, 291 6.6 | 2, 913 | 1.3 2, 682 12 
New Hampshire ___--_.__- 18, 152 16, 520 1, 632 9.0 | 1, 304 7.2 | 328 1.8 0 : 
etch 55, 024 52, 717 2, 307 4.2 | 1, 789 | 3.3 469 | 8 19 i 
SE iaiteseacncnnccens 3, 137 2, 674 | 463 14.8 163 | 5.2 | 300 9.6 0 
Region IT: } 
) eae 598, 348 490,125 | 108, 223 18.1 | 67, 275 11.3 | 40, 948 6.8 0 
Region III: | I 
SS 4, 728 4,091 | 7 13.5 452 9.6 185 3.9 @ b.. ee 
New Jersey.-.............. 94, 833 88, 004 6, 829 7.2 | 2, 822 3.0 | 3, 446 | 3.6 561 6 
P RRR 183, 766 171, 896 11, 870 | 6.5 7, 690 4.2 4, 180 | 23 6 |... eee 
7, 271 6, 940 331 4.6 | 201 2.8 | 85 | 12 | 45 4 
38, 720 35, 708 3, 012 7.8 | 2, 194 5.7 818 21 0 a 
62, 732 47, 404 15, 328 24.4 5, 87 9.4 7, 48 12.6 1, 502 24 ; 
68, 257 61, 631 | 6, 626 | 9.7 5, 668 8.3 856 | 1.3 102 a 
42, 965 872 | 6, 093 | 14.2 1, 901 44 1,970 | 4.6 2, 222 62 
23, 867 19, 000 | 4, 967 | 20.4 3, 387 14.2 | 1, 20 | 6.2 0 ry 
71, 535 58, 998 12, 537 17.5 | 10, 371 14.5 | 2,114 | 2.9 52 J 
ho So ue & 86, 494 78, 522 | 7, 972 9.2 83,827 4.4 | 1,091 | 1.3 3, O54 2.5 
Region 
See 236, 759 204, 863 | 31, 896 13.5 | 17, 226 7.3 13, 174 | 5.6 1, 496 re 
ae RRR 35, 169 32, 820 | 2, 349 6.7 2, 319 6.6 30 | 1] 0 sama 
Ween... .............. 23, 402 21, 940 1, 462 6.2 ® Le cachaienn (®) a (5) wanna 
Region VII 
Sr | 093 21, 066 4,027 16.0} 3173 12.6 | 854 | 3.4 © |-cosauellien 
I iircstiranecnstretrncvacean 31, 313 16, 090 15, 223 48.6 12, 700 | 40.6 2, 138 6.8 385 12 
SARC RENE 37, 519 30, 417 7, 102 18.9 | 3, 619 9.6 | 2, 335 6.2 1, 148 3.1 
=a 14, 440 12, 582 1, 858 12.9 | 937 6.5 | 45: 3.2 466 22 
South Carolina____.__..____ 17, 437 11, 337 6, 100 35.0 | 5, 260 | 30. 2 | M40 4.8 0 
ER 32, 053 25, 993 6, 060 | 18.9 4. 736 14.8 | 1, 324 41} 0 
Region VIII | | 
a we 17, 309 13, 333 3, 976 | 23.0 1, 848 10.7 800 | 4.6 1, 328 7.7 
24, 207 19, 917 4, 290 17.7 3, 486 14.4 804 | 3.3 0 a 
Ne 2 5, 816 3, 884 1, 932 | 33. 2 | 1, 476 25. 4 | 456 | 7.8 0 cai 
North Dakota... --..--- 2, 536 1, 882 654 25.8 | 500 19.7 | 149 | 5.9 | 5 a 
South Dakota._.........._. 3, 211 2, 822 389 | 12.1 187 5.8 | 175 5.5 27 8 
Region IX: | 
a 17, 385 12, 977 4, 408 | 25.4 2, 471 14.2 1, 987 | 11.2 0 
Ae acne 9, 180 8, 143 1, 037 11.3 531 5.8 506 | 5.5 0 
SCNT 35, 462 31, 508 3, 954 11.2 1, 692 4.8 | 2, 098 | 5.9 164 5 
Oklahoma SERA | 15, 641 12, 969 2 672 | 17.1 1, 083 6.9 | 1, 300 | 83 289 19 
nA: : | 
EE LTTE 27, 553 23, 246 4, 307 | 15.6 2, 550 9.3 | 1, 746 | 6.3 1 (8) 
New Merzico. .............- 4, 338 3, 216 1, 122 25.9 797 13.4 325 7.5 | © Licaccsneeele 
i iitinechinkshewennnsandl 56, 023 41, 364 14, 159 | 25.3 6, 43 12.4 | 6, 469 11.6 747 1.3 
Region XI: | 
st wend 5, 198 4, 300 | 898 | 17.3 | 12.1 207 | 4.0 61 1.2 
Sl siesnspecannccacen 13, 218 10, 698 | 2, 520 | 19. 1 1, 675 12.7 747 | 5.7 | 98 7 
ae is 5, 199 | 4, 080 1, 119 21.5 909 17.5 | 138 | 2.6 72 1.4 
CPE RIOT: 4, 413 | 3, 964 449 | 10.2 251 5.7 | 186 | 4.2 12 3 
Leilipmentenerewecccose] 4, 193 | 3, 382 811 | 19.3 550 13.1 | 253 | 6.0 s 2 
a osad 3, 895 | 3, 170 725 | 18.6 528 13.5 88 | 23 109 2.8 
Region XII: | 
SS | 112, 663 | 90, 263 22, 400 19.9 14, 089 12.5 | 8, 311 | 7.4 | © |...0<cmel 
Nevada... cv 2, 494 | 1,910 584 23.4 189 7.6 216 | 86 179 72 
NEN NNenRiaSRIROREET | 10,345 8, 866 | 1, 479 14.3 916 8.9 | 300 | 29 263 25 
Tee 2 OAS 26. 531 | 22, 431 4, 100 15.5 2, 764 10. 4 | 1, 323 | 5.0 13 1 
eee | 3,971 | 3, 106 | 865 | 21.8 347 8.8 | 446 11.2 72 1.8 
RRNA 1. 645 1, 447 | 198 | 12.0 188 11.4 | 10 6 @ |...ccsaneell 











1 For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 5 Provision of State law not comparable. 
2 Excludes data for Wisconsin. * Less than 0.1 percent. 


§ Insufficient weeks of ye in base iod. 
‘ Data represent disposition of al! initial ms for total and part-total 


unemployment. 
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required that the claimant must have earned 
wages equal to at least 16 times his weekly 
benefit amount in 3 of the 4 preceding quarters. 
The requirement in South Carolina has been 


Chart VII.—Number of weeks compensated as liable 
and as agent State, April-June 1940 
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changed to 40 or 50 times the weekly benefit 
amount and that in Nebraska to 30 times the 
weekly benefit amount, earned in 4 quarters. 

About 5 percent of the claims were disallowed 
because the claimants had not worked in covered 
employment, as evidenced by the lack of wage 
records for them. More than 10 percent of the 
dispositions in Alaska, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
and Texas were disallowed for this reason. Less 
than 1 percent of the dispositions were disallowed 
for reasons other than insufficient wage credits or 
lack of wage records. Nineteen States reported 
no disallowances for “other’’ reasons. The rela- 
tively high rate in West Virginia was due to the 
provisions of the State law with respect to benefits 
for partial unemployment which are based on 
wage losses during a calendar quarter as a result 
of less than full-time work. If a worker’s aggre- 
gate quarterly earnings in that State exceed the 
limits provided by the law, benefits for previous 
unemployment are denied. In Iowa nonavail- 
ability for work, voluntary leaving, and similar 
reasons contributed to the large proportion of 
disallowances for “‘other’’ reasons, and in Nevada 
duplicate interstate claims and those from claim- 
ants who were not available for work accounted 
for the relatively high number of disallowances for 
“other’’ reasons. 


Interstate Claims, April-June 1940 


Interstate claims for 557,000 weeks of unem- 
ployment were compensated during the second 
quarter of 1940, an increase of 2 percent over the 
first quarter of the year. Increases were noted in 
26 States, including 7 of the 9 States which began 
uniform benefit years in April. The unemploy- 
ment compensated on interstate claims repre- 
sented 3.7 percent of all weeks of unemployment 
compensated during the second quarter, a slightly 
lower proportion than in the previous quarter. 
More than one-third of all interstate claims were 
compensated by California, Illinois, Michigan, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

The patterns displayed in previous periods again 
prevailed during this quarter, with neighboring 
States transmitting most of the interstate claims 
compensated by adjacent States. Seventy-five 
percent or more of the weeks of unemployment 
compensated by Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Vermont 
were forwarded from contiguous States, and 17 
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other States made 60 percent or more of such 
payments on claims received from adjacent States. 
As in the past quarter, contiguous States forwarded 
only a small proportion of the interstate claims 
compensated by California, Montana, and Utah. 

Few States handled equivalent volumes of 
interstate claims both as agent and as liable 
State; in several States, the difference between 
the volume of claims forwarded as agent and the 
number received for payment was marked. As 
in the previous quarter, Alaska was outstanding, 
compensating nearly 7 times the number of weeks 
of unemployment as liable State that it forwarded 
as agent State. Michigan, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming again compensated twice as many interstate 
claims as they forwarded. In Delaware, Illinois, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and New 
York, the number of weeks compensated was 
almost twice the volume transmitted to other 
States. 

Extensive migration among covered workers 
continued during the second quarter. Colorado, 
Michigan, and New York paid interstate claims 
originating throughout the entire country, while 
California, Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio each com- 
pensated claims transmitted by 49 other jurisdic- 
tions. Twenty-one other States received claims 





from at least 40 States, and practically all the 
States received interstate claims from more than 
half the others. Although neighboring States ag g 
group forwarded most of the interstate claims paid 
by New York, the largest numbers came from 
California and from Florida. Each of these 
States forwarded about 10 percent of all interstate 
claims compensated by New York. California 
transmitted the largest number of interstate claims 
to Illinois and accounted for 16 percent of the 
interstate claims compensated by that State. On 
the other hand, the 59,000 weeks of unemployment 
compensated by California originated in signifi- 
cant volumes in a number of States, although the 
largest proportions were forwarded by nearby 
States. Several distant States, namely, Arizona, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas, each accounted 
for 5 percent or more of all interstate claims com- 
pensated by California. 

California not only compensated more interstate 
claims than any other State, but as agent State it 
also forwarded at least twice as many claims as any 
other State forwarded. Almost equivalent vol- 
umes of claims as agent State and as liable State 
were handled in California, indicating an extensive 
movement of workers into as well as out of the 
State. 


INVENTORY OF JOB SEEKERS REGISTERED AT PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL 1940' 


Current need for workers in shipyards and 
arsenals, the development of training programs, 
and reports of labor shortages in various lines of 
industrial activity have focused attention on the 
availability of skilled workers. The inventory 
taken at the beginning of April of job seekers 
actively seeking work through public employment 
offices provides the most recent comprehensive 
information on the distribution and characteris- 
tics of available workers. Since the inventory 
was taken, the demand for certain kinds of workers 
has rapidly increased, and many registrants have 
been placed in jobs. To the extent, therefore, 
that these placements have exceeded registrations 
of other workers recently separated from employ- 
ment, the April inventory overstates the avail- 
ability of certain kinds of workers at the public 
employment offices, particularly of workers whose 


1 For discussion of similar data based on reports from 43 States, see the 
Bulletin, July 1940, pp. 16-20. 
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training and experience has been in occupations 
directly related to the armament program, such 
as tinsmiths, loftsmen, shipwrights, and other 
highly skilled workmen. Since the inventory was 
taken, the active file has increased by 480,000; 
among the workers who are believed to have 
registered for employment in defense industries 
there are undoubtedly many qualified in these 
skills. 

During the past few years, an increasing num- 
ber of workers have sought jobs through the 
public employment offices with the result that 
the offices have a more complete supply of workers 
in skilled crafts than before the inauguration of 
the unemployment compensation program. In 
1939, the number of placements with private 
employers approximated 2.7 million, a record for 
the public employment service, and in the first 6 
months of 1940 they amounted to nearly 1.5 
million. As the role of the public employment 
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offices in the defense program becomes increas- 
ingly evident, it is expected that the number of 
workers available for employment through these 
facilities will continue to expand. 


Definition of Active File 

The active file of job seekers, which is the basis 
for the periodic inventories, contains records 
showing the work histories of persons who are 
seeking work through the facilities of the local 
employment offices. These work histories give 
personal, occupational, and industrial character- 
istics of applicants obtained through careful inter- 
view by trained employment service personnel. 
After the initial application, the job seeker must 
report periodically to the local employment offices 
in order to keep his application active. The 
period for which each new or renewed application 
remains active varies among the States from 15 
to 90 days. 

The file does not represent a complete count of 
the unemployed, because not all unemployed per- 
sons are registered for work at public employment 
offices. The inauguration of the unemployment 
compensation program brought into the local 
offices millions of workers who previously had not 
used these facilities for finding jobs, but an 
indeterminate number of workers continue to seek 
jobs through other means. Although no infor- 
mation is available that would indicate precisely 
how many of the unemployed do not register 
with the local offices, the number of applications 
in the active file during the past few years has 
ranged between one-half and two-thirds of the 
vanivus estimates of the total number of unem- 
ployed. 

Several reasons account for the fact that not 
all job seekers are registered. Probably the most 
important reason is that workers for whom jobs 
are not found within the period during which 
their applications remain valid often fail to renew 
their applications, even though they may con- 
tinue to be unemployed. In such cases, the work- 
history card is removed to the inactive file. Local 
employment offices are fully aware of this ten- 
dency, and they frequently canvass the inactive 
files for workers qualified to meet the require- 
ments of openings for which there is a restricted 
supply of available workers. Many placements 
thus are made from the inactive registers. Be- 
cause of this, the active file of registrants under- 
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states the proportion of the currently unemployed 
whose work histories are available at the public 
employment offices. Another important reason 
is that it is customary for some unions to find 
employment for their unemployed members, as 
part of the procedure of preserving seniority rights. 
Once members of these unions have exhausted 
their benefit rights, there is a tendency to dis- 
continue reporting regularly to the local employ- 
ment office. Also, in many instances, workers 
who are laid off frequently expect to or have been 
told to return to their former employment within 
a short time and, as a result, do not register for 
work. 

As public agencies, the local employment offices 
accept applications for work from any individual 
who wishes to register with them. Consequently, 
an indeterminate number of workers who are 
already employed and who wish to improve their 
employment status or change to a different kind 
of work from that in which they are engaged, 
register with the local offices. Inventory data 
relating to the active file of job seekers do not 
distinguish between the persons employed or un- 
employed at the time of filing, although such in- 
formation is recorded on the work history. How- 
ever, the number of persons who apply for work 
at the public employment offices, although already 
employed, represents a very small proportion of 
the total number of registered job seekers. 

With respect to the availability and qualifica- 
tions of the registrants for job openings, it should 
be recognized that the dynamic character of the 
labor market affects the active file significantly. 
Turn-over is large and continuous. Many workers 
find employment during the validity period of their 
applications through means other than the em- 
ployment offices, but their cards may remain in the 
active file until the expiration of the validity 
period. New applications are added daily, how- 
ever, so that the representativeness of the file 
continues for some time after the date of the 
inventory, except during periods of exceptionally 
rapid change in employment conditions. 

Occupational qualifications of registered workers 
are established after careful interview, and oral 
statements by applicants and their degrees of skill 
are frequently subject to test and verification. In 
recent years, with the labor supply relatively 
ample, employers have tended to raise qualifica- 
tion standards, since even these higher standards 
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could be met without difficulty. At present, when 
workers are needed immediately for certain 





Table 2.—Percentage distribution of job seekers in 
selected industries, by area, April 1940 
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received from employers, registrants in the active- 
file count must be regarded as available for work 
since they are seeking employment and possess the 
technical skill required to perform the job. 


General Characteristics of Registrants 

When the inventory was taken in April 1940, 
approximately 5.1 million persons were actively 
seeking work through the 1,471 full-time employ- 
ment offices in the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. Of this number, 
about 3.8 million were men. 

Nearly 1.4 million persons, or 27 percent of the 
job seekers, had previously been employed in man- 
ufacturing industries. Of these, approximately 
330,000 had had experience in the manufacture of 
textiles and textile products, including apparel, 
and approximately 136,000 had been employed in 
industries producing iron and steel or their prod- 
ucts. Among the 655,000 workers shown for the 
miscellaneous manufacturing activities, the largest 
single group was 191,000 workers formerly engaged 
in the manufacture of food and kindred products. 
The 741,000 workers with experience in wholesale 
and retail enterprises accounted for 15 percent of 
the total, and those from construction and service 
activities each represented 12 percent of all regis- 
trants. A significant number of registrants—16 
percent—had not had any recent work experience 





and were therefore regarded as having no indus- 
trial affiliation. Included in this group were new 
entrants into the labor market and persons who 
had not been employed during the past 4 years. 

Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workmen each 
accounted for about 20 percent of all registered job 
seekers in April (table 1). Registrants with ex- 
perience in the clerical-and-sales and service occu- 
pations together accounted for about 25 percent 
of the total, and the remainder was comprised of 
persons who had worked either in agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishery (8.7 percent), in professional and 
managerial positions (3.3 percent), or in other oc- 
cupations (2.9 percent). Among the skilled and 
unskilled groups, about 90 percent were men, but 
among the semiskilled workers only 75 percent 
were men. Women outnumbered men in both 
the clerical-and-sales and service groups. 

Within each of the occupational groups there 
were fairly marked differences in the ages of men 
and women job seekers. For example, at least 20 
percent of the men in each occupational class were 
45 years of age and over; the proportion for skilled 
men ranged as high as 42 percent. Among the 
women registrants the proportions 45 years of age 
and over ranged from less than 10 percent of those 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of job seekers in each area, by occupation, April 1940 
































Professional | , Agriculture 
Area Total Skilled Semiskilled | Unskilled | and — oor | Service forestry, and Other 
| ageria : } fishery 
| | 
All areas___...._.__. 100. 0 19.3 19.9 | 20.7 | 3.3 | 12.9 | 12.3 8.7 2.9 
New England............. 100. 0 | 24.0 28.6 | 18. 2 | 2.8 | 13.2 | 8.8 | 2.5 1.9 
Middle Atlantic. -.......- 100. 0 19.6 21.9 | 20.1 3.8 | 14.1 12.0 3.2 5.3 
Great SRR 100.0 22.0 21.6 21.6 3.2 | 13.5 | 12.1 4.5 1.5 
Southeast. .......... 100.0 15.5 18.1 22. 4 2.2 | 8.9 | 11.6 | 19.1 2.2 
Southwest. __...._-- 100. 0 16.6 16. 2 | 23.4 2.4 | 12.0 | 14.3 14.1 1.0 
Middle West... ..-. 100.0 18.4 15. 4 | 21.8 | 3.5 | 12.4 | 11.9 15.2 1.4 
Rocky Mountain 100. 0 19.2 16.8 20. 3 | 2.9 8.6 | 11.8 19.1 1.3 
 Siddiccctkeannne 100.0 | 18.8 16. 4 | 16.7 4.8 | 15.5 | 14.2 10.3 3.3 
Territories............... 100. 0 | 18.7 | 11.8 | 39. 6 2.3 | 12.5 | 9.8 4.7 6 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of job seekers in each 
area, by industry, April 1940 
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Pacific... 100.0 | 21.3] 10.8] 19.8) 13.9 8.9 | 25.3 
Territories - 100.0 | 28.5| 15.4] 10.6] 17.7 8.3] 19.5 





in clerical-and-sales occupations to 37 percent of 
the skilled group. 

The fact that certain industries offer few job 
opportunities to women because of the nature of 
the work is reflected in the industrial character- 
istics of men and women registrants. Few 
women, for example, were classified as having 
experience in agriculture, forestry, and fishing, in 
mining, and in construction. In manufacturing, 
however, 29 percent of the total were women; in 
trade, approximately 33 percent; and in service 
industries, more than 50 percent. 


Occupation and Age of Registrants 


Approximately 2 million persons were qualified 
for work in skilled and semiskilled occupations, 
and 1.1 million for unskilled work. The remainder 
of the inventory was composed of 169,000 persons 
qualified for professional or managerial work, 
657,000 for clerical-and-sales work, 625,000 for 
the service occupations, and 443,000 for occupa- 
tions related to agriculture, forestry, and fishery. 
Registrants for manufacturing occupations com- 
prised a large proportion of the total number of 
skilled and semiskilled workers. Particularly 
prominent in this group were workers with skills 


used in manufacturing textiles and textile prod- 
ucts, who numbered approximately 300,000. 
The second largest group of persons in manufac- 
turing occupations were the 219,000 workers with 
skill in metal work, which is essential to defense 
industries. Among these metal workers, about 
whom there has been some concern as to adequacy 
of the current supply, were 55,000 machinists and 
others with machine-shop experience, 6,200 tool 
and die makers, 31,700 molders and welders, 
13,100 tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and sheet-metal 
workers, and about 33,000 workers skilled in jobs 
relating to the mechanical treatment of metals, 
such as rolling, stamping, and forging. Another 
relatively important group of workers was rep- 
resented by the 47,000 registrants with skills 
used in the leather industry, particularly shoe 
manufacturing. 

Skilled and semiskilled workers with experience 
in nonmanufacturing activities numbered 850,000, 
of which somewhat less than half had had experi- 
ence in occupations used in construction trades. 
There was, however, an additional group of 72,000 
workmen composed of electricians, cranemen, 
drillers, and others, whose skills are also related 
to construction work. Second in importance 
among the skilled and semiskilled workers with 
occupations outside of the field of manufacturing 
were the 320,000 registrants whose job experience 
had been acquired in various branches of the 
transportation industry. Most of these regis- 
trants were drivers of motor vehicles. Mechanics 
and repairmen, whose skills are usually trans- 
ferable among several industries, numbered 
77,000. Most of this group were qualified for 
automotive work and about 1,400 of them were 
airplane mechanics. 

Of the 5.1 million workers included in the in- 
ventory, nearly 1.4 million or 27 percent of the 
total were 45 years of age or over. There were 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of job seekers in each occupation, by area, April 1940 


























| Professional Clerical Agriculture, 
Area Total | Skilled Semiskilled | Unskilled and oe Service | forestry, and 
: and sales 
| managerial fishery 

a - imnensine . —|.—$ $f J |_ 
All areas 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 
New England 6.5 8.1 9.3 5.7 | 5.4 6.6 | 4.6 1.9 
Middle Atlantic 29. 5 30.0 | 32.7 28. 6 34.1 32.2 29. 0 10.8 
Great Lakes 18.3 | 20.9 | 19.9 19. 1 17.7 | 19. 2 18.0 | 9.4 
Southeast 11.3 | 9.0 10.3 12.2 7.5 | 7.7 | 10. 6 | 24.8 
Southwest 13. 1 11.3 10.7 14.8 9.4 12.2 | 15.2 21.3 
Middle West 6.6 6.3 5.1 | 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.3 | 11.4 
Rocky Mountain 3.3 | 3.2 | 2.7 3.2 2.9 2.2 | 3.1 | 7.1 
Pacific 11.2 11.0 9.2 9.1 16.0 13. 4 13.0 | 13.2 
Territories 2] .2 | -% .4 1 2 2] vA 
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marked differences in the age distribution of the 
registrants for different classes of workers. 
Among workers with experience in skilled and 
semiskilled occupations—groups on which imme- 
diate demands will be made with expanded produc- 
tion schedules—about a third of those from manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing activities were 45 
years of age or over. Older workers represented 
41 percent of the total registrants in the skilled 
occupations, in contrast to 22 percent among the 
semiskilled groups. On the whole, however, the 
skilled workers whose usual occupation was in 
manufacturing were somewhat younger than those 
whose usual work was in nonmanufacturing activ- 
ity. In practically every class of skilled workers 
whose occupations will be utilized either directly 
or indirectly in industries related to the defense 
program, approximately a third or more of the 





occupations more than a third of the registrants 
were older workers, and in the case of skilled too] 
and die makers the proportion was even higher, 


Industrial Characteristics of Applicants in 
Selected Areas 


Although the urgent needs of the defense 
program may result in stringencies of specialized 
skills, many of the difficulties which may arise are 
likely to be of a local character and can be alle- 
viated by an effective system of interstate transfer 
of workers. The geographic distribution of the 
persons actively seeking work through the public 
employment offices is of value in indicating the 
areas where workers with various types of indus- 
trial experience are located. 

For summary purposes, the States have been 
grouped as employing areas, i. e., areas with 
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registrants were 45 years of age or over, and in 
some instances, as in the case of molders, tool 
sharpeners, cabinet makers, and construction 


either fairly similar industrial characteristics or in 
which there is considerable exchange of labor across 
State lines. For example, Arizona was included 



































workers, these older workers comprised half or with the Pacific Coast because of the Arizona- 
more of the registrants. In the metal-working California pattern of labor migration. In some 
Table 5.—Number of job seekers registered at public employment offices, by occupation, sex, and age, April 194 } 
Total | Men Women 
Occupation | | Under 21 45 years Under ?' 45 years Veterans 
Number Percent Total | yearsof | of age and Total years or | of age and 
age | over | age over 
| 
Nth niinineipmniebinnsiniieamdinteiod 5, 084, 178 100.0 | 3, 796, 690 288,762 | 1,130,784 | 1, 287, 488 206, 570 236, 707 233, 123 } 
etiiidhamgereimenceccenneceeeceusecene 979, 979 19.3 890, 551 30,165 | 369, 407 89, 428 4, 416 32, 738 77, 150 
CC TTA ES 386, 291 7.6 300, 952 11, 027 | 112, 808 85, 339 4, 008 31, 800 a1, 480 \ 
Nonmanufacturing....................-.. 406, 847 8.0 | 406, 250 6, 512 | 193, 737 597 29 154 39, 430 { 
i iacheenicnaansancbamednineaenrt 32, 946 of 31, 377 | 46 | 17, 915 1, 569 6 558 3, 781 
TREE 53, 895 30/| 151,972 12, 580 44, 947 1, 923 373 2265 12, 459 
"a 1, 010, 610 19.9|  773,.772| 44,384 178,049 | 236, 838 20, 027 44, 259 41. 583 
EER aE 214 9.0 | 258, 273 8, 329 79, 525 197, O41 11, 817 38, 911 12, 930 
Nonmanufacturing.................----- 442, 853 8.7 | 421,891 23, 817 71, 497 20, 962 930 4, 584 22, 960 
Apocuntions. OS EE EO SIS 1, 501 ¢) 1,451 | 7 541 50 0 7 70 
Ditibbeabbeehnndcbbbetinbts 110, 042 2.2 92, 157 12, 168 26, 486 17, 885 7, 280 757 5, 614 
Cee le 6 enna cnnadedamaniiinn 1, 053, 804 20.7 928, 630 68, 885 | 257, 771 125, 264 | 17, 536 15, 104 46, 428 ; 
M 329, 984 6.5 239, 569 21, 092 55, 195 90, 415 | 12, 330 11, 735 8, S10 
570, 641 11.2 | 561, 362 24, 405 177, 246 9, 279 677 1, 446 33, 247 
153, 269 3.0 127, 699 23, 388 25, 330 | 25, 570 4, 529 1, 923 4, 371 } 
169, 262 3.3 129, 498 5, 160 42, 494 39, 7623 1, 872 10, 205 12, 306 
Professional 82, 223 1.6 55, 556 1, 732 | 16, 264 26, 667 | 828 6, 908 5, 041 
avnccasesousatasnsoes 36, 834 of 29, 613 3,140 | 5, 832 7,221 | 1,005 813 1, 719 
Managerial and official... ...........-- 50, 205 1.0 | 44, 329 | 288 | 20, 398 5, 876 39 2, 304 5, 546 
A IT 657, 456 12.9; 310,761 | 39, 727 | 66, 720 346, 695 73, 056 30, 556 19, 506 
Clerical and kindred ..................-.. 408, 419 8.0 | 172, 077 | 26, 451 29, 775 236, 342 50, 989 16, 763 9, 203 
Sales Se 249, 037 49) 138, 684 13, 276 36, 945 110, 353 | 22, 067 13, 793 10, 303 
etal nmerimeniatevnieininipda 625, 299 12.3 | 259, 671 20, 550 | 97, 665 365, 628 53, 324 92, 352 17, 121 \ 
CC TTS CTE 258, 864 6.1 22, 338 3, 154 6, 681 236, 526 40, 799 61, 344 1, 341 ; 
NE ES 251, 965 5.0 | 134, 226 | 13, 380 | 35, 008 117, 739 12, 143 26, 526 7, 732 
SS 40, 747 8 | 39, 372 | 217 | 30, 599 1, 375 | 10 816 3, 975 
Bui pte one insite 73, 723 1.4 | 63, 735 | 3, 799 | 25, 377 9, 988 | 372 3, 666 4,073 } 
yf id fishery-. 443, 189 87 | 428,511 | 40,364 | 111,424 14, 678 1, 122 3, 282 17, 867 
Agricultural, horticultural and kindred. 438, 982 8.6 | 424, 506 40, 134 110, 017 14, 476 1, 089 3, 240 17, 662 
at ee logging), hunting, and | | 
tt pcepdddncoeecoscoiennesee 1,060 (‘) 1,051 | 34 | 349 | 9 | 2 0 50 
iiettinibepasQeseeascoscesonsacees 3, 147 li 2, 954 146 | 1, 058 193 31 42 155 
No recent work ee ci anaeneediemdaseinbinion 144, 489 2.9 | 75, 296 39, 527 | 7, 254 69, 193 | 35, 217 8, 211 1, 162 
a ce eemeeiacnaidicel 4, 352 sn 2,796 49 2, 154 1, 556 40 4s 207 
Recen een inhi iniacnaeeitiitatnendiindpeninetted 108, 907 2.1 59, 289 38, 599 | 115 | 49, 618 33, 986 190 41 \ 
Persons without work experience-_._--_- 17, 441 -4| 4, 718 | 298 | 1, 869 | 12, 723 | 455 5, 488 346 / 
a ee 13, 789 3) 8, 493 581 3, 116 | 5, 296 | 736 1, 585 568 











1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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instances, the inclusion of a State with one or 
another group had to be made on an arbitrary 
basis. Kentucky was included with the Middle 
Atlantic group rather than the Great Lakes group, 
because the predominance of the coal industry in 
that State related it more closely to West Virginia 
in the Middle Atlantic group than to Ohio in the 
Great Lakes group. Similar groupings could have 
been made for other States, but the change in the 
patterns for any given area would have been 
negligible in most cases. The groupings used in 
this analysis were as follows: 

New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont; Middle Atlantic: Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Great Lakes: Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin; Southeast: Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee; Southwest: Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas; Midwest: Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota; Rocky Moun- 
tain: Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific: Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington; Territories: 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

The relative importance of the geographic areas 
in the industrial distribution of persons registered 
for work at public employment offices in April 
1940 is shown in table 2. 

The concentration of workers within each area 
with certain kinds of industrial experience is indi- 
cated in table 3. The distributions illustrate the 
industrial characteristics of each area, insofar as 
they are reflected by the industrial experience of 
registrants. 

The preponderance of manufacturing in New 
England is evidenced by the fact that nearly one- 
half the total registrants in that area had pre- 
viously worked in that type of activity. In the 
Great Lakes, Middle Atlantic, and Southeast 
areas, 28 to 33 percent of the registrants were 
from manufacturing industries. Therelativenum- 
ber of workers in each area with experience in 
construction trades and service industries was 
fairly similar. 

The occupational characteristics of registrants 
in the various geographic areas reveal several 
dominant patterns. In general, the relative 
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Chart I.—Occupational distribution of job seekers, by 
States, April 1940 
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number of persons in each of the broad occu- 
pational classes in each area was roughly propor- 
tionate to the relative importance of each area in 
the whole distribution. The Middle Atlantic 
region had the largest proportions of registrants 
in each of the occupational classes, with the excep- 
tion of agriculture, forestry, and fishery. This 
area accounted for about a third of the registrants 
in each occupational class, which approximates 
the proportion of the entire active file of job 
seekers registered in this area. The Great Lakes 
area, which had about 18 percent of the total 
number of registrants, also had similar propor- 
tions among the various occupational groups, 
except for the agricultural group. The New 
England area, which comprised 6.5 percent of 
the total registrants, accounted for more than 
9 percent of the semiskilled workers. The Pacific 
area had 16 percent of the professional and mana- 
gerial group, but only 11 percent of total regis- 
trants. The Southeast and Southwest together 
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accounted for about half the agricultural group, 
although the two areas combined represented 
only a quarter of the total for the country. 

An outstanding feature of the occupational dis- 
tribution of registrants for each State was the 
fact that, in a majority of the States, the skilled 
and semiskilled groups either outnumbered or 
approximated the number of the unskilled workers, 
contrary to expectations. In several instances, 
notably in the New England area, and in Illinois, 
Michigan, Colorado, and California, the number 
of skilled workers considerably exceeded the un- 
skilled. On the other hand, in Arkansas, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
unskilled workers were preponderant. 


The distribution of workers within each area 
according to the broad occupational classes reveals 
somewhat similar patterns for three regions— 
that represented by the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and Great Lakes area, that composed 
of the Southeast and Southwest, and the region 
consisting of the Middle West, Rocky Mountain, 
and Pacific areas. The data on occupational dis- 
tributions for these areas are shown in table 4. 

Despite the increase in production of certain 
types of goods since April, the general level of 
employment has not changed markedly. It seems 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that with few 
exceptions the same type of workers are now 
available for placement as were seeking work early 
in April. 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE * 


July 1940 marked the beginning of the second 
year of benefit operations under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. It was also the 
first month for the submission of effective applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights based on 
wages credited for 1939. In the 5-week period 
ended August 2 the regional offices of the Railroad 
Retirement Board reported 43,136 such applica- 
tions (table 1). Included in this figure is a sub- 
stantial number of applications based on 1939 
wages, received between the latter part of May 
and the end of June. 

Applications for certificate of benefit rights 
based on 1939 wages had been received by the 
regional offices in small numbers since the middle 
of January. No action was taken on these early 
applications, because certificates of service months 
and wages for 1939, to be attached to them, were 
not distributed to employees until the latter part 
of May, and because no benefits based on wages 
for 1939 could be certified for unemployment 
occurring prior to July 1, 1940. At the end of 
June the applications were returned to the appli- 
cants with instructions to resubmit them in the 
next period of unemployment. For most of the 
applications received in the latter part of May and 
in June, however, this procedure was not neces- 
sary, because such applications were accompanied 
by certificates of service months and wages for 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 
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1939. These applications were processed in July 
together with those currently received during that 
month. 

The average weekly number of applications in 
July was 8,627. Although this average exagger- 
ates actual receipts in July because it includes 
some applications received in June, it is con- 
siderably lower than the weekly average of applica- 
tions received in the corresponding period of 1939, 
which was 11,881. The weekly application rate 
in 1940 is therefore at least 27 percent below the 
rate for 1939. While this reduction reflects in 
part the lower level of unemployment in the rail- 
road industry, it is attributable mainly to certain 
provisions of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Because the benefit provisions of the 
act became effective on July 1, 1939, unemploy- 
ment in July 1939 was compensable only on the 
basis of wages credited for 1938. Unemployment 
in July 1940, however, was compensable on the 
basis of wages credited for 1939 only for some 
employees. A substantial proportion of the unem- 
ployed in that month were still qualified for bene- 
fits on the basis of wages credited for 1938. These 
were employees whose first benefit year was still 
current and who had not exhausted their benefit 
rights in such year. The number of employees 
with the first benefit year still current on August 2, 
1940, was about 100,000, but only a fraction of 
this number were unemployed in July. 

There were no significant differences between 
July 1940 and July 1939 in the distribution of 
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applications according to completeness and readi- 
ness for adjudication. Of the applications proc- 
essed in July 1940, 90.5 percent had the cer- 
tificate of service months and wages attached; only 
1.9 percent carried a protest by the employee 
contesting the accuracy of the wage figure for 1939. 
The corresponding percentages for July 1939 were 
90.3 and 1.9. The distributions also indicate 
that the proportion of applicants disqualified 
because of insufficient wages in the base year was 
slightly larger in 1940—1.3 percent as compared 
with 1.0 for 1939. 

In the 5-week period ended August 2 the 
regional offices received 114,750 registration and 
claim forms, an average of 22,950 per week. 
The average weekly number of claims received in 
June, reported as 20,907, does not include 1,274 
claims per week not adjudicated during the 
month, pending the determination of benefit 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Appli- 
cations for certificate of benefit rights and claims re- 
ceived, waiting-period credits certified, and benefit 
payments certified, July 1939-July 1940 





' 
ty | Benefit payments certified 









































ppli-| ng- ce 
oT cations, Claims jp ~ | 
re- v ts Aver- 
ccived|"" | era] Nam | Total | Ae 
| tified amount 
Cumulative through | 
June 28, 1940... 1210,823)1, 441, 213/190, 802/1,000,378) $14,806,879| $14. 80 
June 29-Aug. 2, 1940. |?43, 136) 114, 750/914, 960| 55,155) 794,028) 14. 40 
Week ended 
SL 18,577} 2308) 8,506) 124,540| 14.49 
| CRNA 921,154) 25,438) 21,138) 11,433 166,468) 14.56 
| eeaasay 8,183) 25,954) 35,330| 10,908 151,882) 13.92 
| aieemaeaects te 7,401) 22,655) 34,815} 12,070} 173,473) 14.37 
 SRSREREPS 6,398] 22, 126) 93,288, 12,148) 177,665, 14.62 
Weekly av “ 
Period ended Aug. 4 
anaes 11,881} 25,972| 10,377} 8724) 128,970) 14.74 
Aug. 5-Sept. 1__..__- 3,861} 26,376) 5,384) 15,204) 317,564, 14.98 
Sept. 2-29... 2,457} 27,961| 3,735) 21,737) 317,349) 14.60 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27_..__- 2,223} 21,223} 2061) 15,658} 233,302] 14.90 
28-Dee. 1... 4,253; 20,412) 2,750) 14,175| 217,466) 15.34 
alana 5,284) 28,447) 4,964) 18,783) 284,493) 15.15 
Dec. 30, 1990-Feb. 2, | 
“2h aed 3,780} 36,357) 4,516) 26,803) 403,214) 15.04 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1.222 2,279) 34,488) 2.415) 27,950| 422,607, 15.12 
ar. 2-20............ 1,603) 35,082, 2130| 28.833] 428.538) 14.86 
Mar. 30-Apr. 26_____ 2.042) 31,342) 1,653) 25,172| 367,807, 14 61 
Apr. 27-May 31_____- 1, 247, 24, 843| 1,759) 18,309, 258,753) 14 13 
une 1-28.........._. 1 564) 20,907) 1,094) 15,387) 214,478) 13.94 
June 20-Aug. 2 28, 627 22, 950) 2, 994! 11,081, 158, 806) 14.40 
' ; 
1 Through June 29. 


1 Includes also certain applications received in June (see text). Figure for 
= ended vy A 12 es all applications received in 2 weeks ended July 12 


claims for half months with'8 or more days of unemployment, received from 
= = _——— 


processed. 
for each individual wil! be owt for waiting- eperied credit ot employee 
~ f=“ new benefit re. Number of these claims by weeks is, for week 
uly 5, 2,199; July 12, 1,504; July 19, 3,110; July 26, 4,705; and Aug. 2, 


« Number of weeks used to obtain weekly averages for ended Aug. 4, 
1939, is as follows: for ap a, 7 (June 16-Aug. 4); for claims and certifi- 
awe credit, 5 (July 1-Aug. 4); for benefit payments ,3 

ug. 
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rights on the basis of 1939 wages. 
such adjustment of the June average, there 
appears to be an increase in the claim load jn 
July. This rise in July cannot be attributed to an 
increase in the number of unemployed eligible 
workers. According to the wage statistics com. 
piled by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
about 15,200 more workers were employed by 
class I railroads in the middle of July than in the 
middle of June. An analysis of these statistics by 
occupational groups suggests that at least 8200 
of the eligible unemployed in June were probably 
reemployed in July. These changes should have 
resulted in a decrease of at least 4,000 in the weekly 
average of claim receipts. 

The rise in claims in July is due to the fact that 
many employees who could not file effective claims 
in June could do so in July. Such employees 
included claimants who exhausted their rights 
before June but whose benefit year expired be- 
tween June 30 and the middle of July, and em- 
ployees ineligible for benefits on the basis of wages 
credited for 1938 but eligible on the basis of 1939 
wages. Individuals in both these groups could 
have submitted claims in June that might entitle 
them to waiting-period credit for the new benefit 
year. However, any additional claims for un- 
employment occurring before July could not be 
certified for benefits. Although some of them 
filed claims regardless of this fact, others, better 
versed in the mechanics of the system, probably 
refrained from doing so. 

The claims processed in July included about 
4,100 claims received in June and preceding 
months which were not adjudicated currently, 
pending the determination of benefit rights of the 
claimants on the basis of wages credited for 1939. 
The adjudication of claims in the 5 weeks ended 
August 2 resulted in allowing to 14,969 claimants 
waiting-period credit applying to the benefit year 
beginning on or after July 1, 1940. These men 
either had completed their first benefit year at the 
time their claims were adjudicated or had not 
begun a benefit year before July 1, 1940. In addi- 
tion, 13,968 claims for half inonths with 8 or more 
days of unemployment were found to have been 
submitted by employees who exhausted their 
rights in the first benefit year which, however, 
had not yet expired at the time the claims were 
adjudicated. Such claimants may have 2 or more 
half months with at least 8 days of unemployment 
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before they begin a new benefit year. Because 
it is to their advantage to have the latest of such 
noncompensable half months certified for waiting- 
period credit, these claims were segregated from 
the 14,969 claims on which waiting-period credit 
was definitely certified. Employees with waiting- 
period credit for the second benefit year by 
August 2, 1940, therefore included 14,969 claim- 
ants with no current benefit year plus an unknown 
number of qualified employees with the first 
benefit year still current who submitted 13,968 
claims. 

The number of certifications for benefit payment 
in the 5 weeks ended August 2 was 55,155, an 
average of 11,031 per week. The decline from 
the June average of nearly 15,400 per week is due 
to several reasons. Most of the decline in July 
is accounted for by an increase in the number 
certified for waiting-period credit and the segrega- 
tion for possible waiting-period credit of claims 
from employees whose benefit year was still 
current. There was also some delay in processing 
claims because of additional operations required 
in the transition from one benefit year to the next. 

It is estimated that of the benefit certifications 
in July 45,709 were on the basis of wages credited 
for 1938 and 9,446 on the basis of 1939 wages. Of 
the latter, 9,050 are initial certifications for the new 
benefit year; only 396 are second certifications, 
because the earliest half month for which such 


certification could be made ended on July 30. 
Included in the certifications based on 1938 wage 
credits are 1,969 first payments in the benefit year; 
3,049 final certifications because of the exhaustion 
of benefit rights and the lapsing of rights as a result 
of death, retirement, and similar causes; and 4,754 
final certifications due to the expiration of the 
benefit year. The substantial number of new 
benefit accounts established in July 1940 on the 
basis of 1938 wages is not surprising; most of them 
resulted from initial certifications for unemploy- 
ment in half months ended between June 24 and 
July 14. The number of final certifications due to 
expiration of the benefit year should not be con- 
fused with the number of benefit accounts closed 
for this reason. In the majority of cases, of 
course, the benefit year expires on a date which is 
not included in a half month containing days of 
unemployment. 

For the 55,155 benefit certifications made in the 
5 weeks ended August 2, the amount of benefits 
exceeded $790,000. The average per certification 
of $14.40 is about 4 percent above the average in 
June. This increase would have been even greater 
but for the fact that 14 percent of the certifications 
in July were final certifications for the benefit year 
as compared with 6 percent in June. The pro- 
portion of final certifications in July was so much 
higher because this was the first month in which 
it was possible to make any significant number of 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and average 
number of compensable days of unemployment for benefit certifications, July 1939-July 1940 ' 





All certifications 





Certifications with 8 compensable | Certifications yr 1-7 compensable 
ays 























days 
Period | 
- Average Average | | Average | Average Average 
= it daily number of —_ ny pie y | daily | te dail number of 
mt benefit | compensable =— I | benefit | 22 benefit | compensable 
payment emeunt days tifications | payment amount | Payment amount days 

July 16-Sept. 1, 1939. . F $14. 91 $2.31 | 6.45 57.7 | $18. 49 $2. 31 $9. 97 $2. 31 4.32 
Sept. 2-29 14.60 2.31 6. 30 55.9 18. 51 2.31 9. 50 2.30 4.13 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27 14. 90 2. 29 6.48 58.5 | 18. 31 | 2. 29 9.92 2.29 434 
at a 1 15. 34 2. 26 6.72 63. 2 | 18. 15 .= aa to re 

. 2-29 : , 15. 15 2.23 6. 82 65. 5 17. 76 2. | . 4 
Dec. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, 1940 15. 04 | 2.23 | 6. 80 64.8 | 17. 76 | 2. 22 10. 35 2. 26 4.58 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1 15. 12 | 2. 23 | 6. 84 65.7 17.76 | 2. 22 10. 40 2. 26 4.60 
Mar. 2-29 _. 14. 86 | 2. 24 6.71 63.4 17. 68 | 2. 21 10. 19 2.28 4.47 
Mar. 30-Apr. 26 14. 61 224 6. 59 59.9 17. 76 | 2. 22 10. 19 2. 28 4.47 
Apr. 27-May 31 1413 2.28 6. 28 53.8 18. 16 2. 27 9. 82 2. 30 427 
June 1-28_____ , 13. 04 2. 33 6.05 48.8 18. 56 2. 32 9. 83 234 4.20 
June 20-Aug. 2! 14. 40 2. 33 | 6.47 58.4 18. 56 | 2. 32 10. 07 2.33 4.32 
Week ended: ! | 

July 5 eee 14. 49 2. 34 6.45 | 55.8 18. 80 | 2. 35 10. 48 2.33 4. 50 

July 12__. . . | 14. 56 2. 38 | 6. 47 60. 1 19. 12 2. 39 | 9. 86 2. 36 4.18 

July 19 ; : ; 13.92 | 2.37 6. 25 54,2 18. 88 2. 36 | 9. 91 2.37 4.18 

July 26 14. 37 | 2. 28 6. 47 57.6 18. 16 2.27 | 10. 05 2. 29 439 

Aug. 2 -| 14. 62 2.28 6. 65 62.7 18. 16 2. 27 | 9. 99 2.28 4.38 











' All data except average benefit payment for all certifications are based on 
spercent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each regional 
Office. 
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4 In the calculation of averages relating to compensable days final certifi- 
cations were omitted. This omission affects also the percentage of certifica- 
tions with 8 compensable days. 
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final certifications due to the expiration of the 
benefit year. In a final certification the benefit 
payment may be reduced either by the expiration 
of the benefit year or by the exhaustion of benefit 
rights before the end of the half month to which 
the certification applies. In order to eliminate the 
effect which this arbitrary reduction in the number 
of days of unemployment in the half month has on 
the averages of the number of days of unemploy- 
ment shown in table 2, the final certifications were 
omitted in the calculation of these averages for the 
period beginning June 29, 1940. 

The increase in the average benefit in July 
resuited from an increase in the number of days of 
unemployment in the half month (table 2). The 
proportion of certifications for half months with 
total and continuous unemployment increased 
from less than 49 percent in June to more than 58 
percent in July. The duration of unemployment 
in half months containing fewer than 15 days of 
unemployment also showed a slight increase in 
July. Although no change is recorded in the 
average daily benefit amount between June and 
July, a substantial decline occurred in the last 2 
weeks of the period when over 36 percent of all 
certifications were made on the basis of wages 
credited for 1939. An analysis of the 20-percent 
sample shows that for certifications based on wages 
for 1939 the average daily benefit amount was 
$2.14, as compared with $2.36 for certifications 
based on 1938 wage credits. This difference in- 
dicates that the 1938 wages of the beneficiaries 
still entitled to benefits in July 1940 on the basis of 
such wages were on the average higher than the 
1939 wages of employees who began their second 
benefit year in July 1940 or the beneficiaries who 
had been ineligible for benefits on the basis of 
1938 wages. 

The averages of daily benefit amounts and of the 
number of days of unemployment per half month 
for July 1940 approximate the averages for the 
period July-August 1939. This fact suggests that 
the occupational distribution of the beneficiaries 
was substantially the same in the two periods and 
that the factors which tended to produce compen- 


Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State of 
residence of beneficiary, June 29-Aug. 2, 1940! 




















State Amount 
0 a ee | 55, 155 $794, 028 
ERE A Pee a ga 927 aT 
PE iidiiitdidiincstnchebeneeeaiacechonabnonee 135 io 
thei tititdsaninintcateiitesinlnnites 1, 748 28, 182 
Ets diascyencnicmmansanctioose 2, 219 36, 251 
SE ER a a Sa 1, 222 16, 685 
oe egg Ditndceson biased gitansibadaiapttcmedeind 22 3, 627 
Dela inidninnhoriaabied os 266 3, 847 
District 0 of Columbia EOE A paiiel 190 2, 736 
Florida... inkdaiebieaemtienes 1, 748 25, 022 
Be tibnuniiinsatccinndskecensess 1, 423 21, 003 
aa 2: 3 
asi dighsesieadend 4, 731 67 oo 
Indiana... ......-- 2, 064 30, 538 
Iowa... ... 1,17 16, 300 
Kansas_. 1, 348 17, 964 
Kentucky _- let eainacuialatcininlaeisatais 992 13, 845 
ST siaicas 1, 187 16, 008 
Maine... Es 506 7, 893 
Mary SD ¥ 461 5, 662 
Massachusetts _- stiadaiedal 1, 007 14, 833 
Michigan...... ‘ en 827 11, 139 
Minnesota. --.._- ailebiaes ia 1,112 16, 504 
M ——--- ¥% P 797 11, 859 
Missour i EF e PE 2 3, 236 48, 469 
Montana..__.._- ‘ 321 4, 208 
Nebraska... .... 1, 187 16, 664 
Nevada. ._. : 70 1, 139 
New Hampshire 10 1, 514 
New Jersey... 1, O87 17, 476 
New Mexico... 35 5, 008 
Lad 
New York. ; : 4, 264 65, 017 
North Carolina_. 862 12, 818 
North Dakota... : ; ; 261 3,44 
Ohio ae : 2,144 25, 198 
Oklahoma._..._____- Siete 832 12, 513 
Oregon a S 261 3, 808 
Pennsylvania__ pidbhtehcsiniiaeanaes 4,745 61, 842 
Rhode Island. : oF 1, 380 
South Carolina____ : ; 176 7, 042 
South Dakota___. . ; 215 2 956 
Tennessee. _- : 992 13, 822 
Texas_. : : 3, 637 53, 607 
A ‘ 411 6, 261 
Vermont_______ es ‘ 45 495 
aia 746 10, 615 
Washington. ___. me ce ; 401 6, 276 
EEE IRE LEE REEL 621 8, 161 
3 re ae 746 11, 599 
Wyoming E f y 311 3, 820 
Outside continental United States_- 120 1, 316 
! Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 


regional office. 


sable unemployment in the railroad industry were 
similar. An analysis of the occupations of bene- 
ficiaries now in preparation will test the accuracy 
of this inference. 

In table 3 the number of benefit certifications 
and the amount of benefits for the 5 July weeks are 
shown by State of residence of the beneficiary. 
The figures are calculated from a tabulation of the 
20-percent sample of certifications. 
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BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS + DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


THE FOOD STAMP PLAN, MAY 1939-JULY 1940 


The food stamp plan, initiated in 1939 by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
administered by the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration, is the most recent of the various Federal 
programs which have as their primary objective 
the removal of agricultural surpluses. The stamp 
plan, as well as the programs for direct distribution 
of commodities through welfare agencies, chari- 
table institutions, and schools, removes surpluses 
through increased consumption of farm products, 
particularly by low-income groups. Beginning 
with this issue of the Bulletin, data on the plan 
will be presented monthly. 

In the areas in which the stamp plan is in 
operation, the surplus commodities purchased by 
families receiving stamps form an important part 
of the assistance given, inasmuch as the food pur- 
chasing power of such families is increased 50 
percent. This increased buying power, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, is used to 
buy considerably larger quantities of dairy meat, 
and poultry products, fruits, and vegetables — 
foods important in nutritional value but difficult 
to purchase with limited resources. In July 1940 
the average monthly increase in food purchasing 
power represented by the surplus-food stamps 
issued was $2.22 per person. 

Federal funds were first used to purchase surplus 
commodities in 1932 and 1933; large quantities of 
wheat and cotton purchased by the Government 
were then distributed to needy persons through the 
American Red Cross. Since October 1933, Federal 
surplus commodities have been distributed directly 
through State and local welfare agencies by the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation and its suc- 
cessor agencies—the Federal Surplus Commod- 
ities Corporation and the Surplus Marketing 
Administration. 

The food stamp plan is in operation only in 
areas designated by the Department of Agriculture 
and is not Nation-wide in coverage. These areas 
may be a city, a county, or a group of counties. 





'U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Report of Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation for the Fiscal Year 1989, Oct. 31, 1939, p. 9. 
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Stamp-issuing offices are usually established in 
cooperation with the State department of public 
welfare. In each area a designated local public 
welfare agency operates the offices and certifies 
families who are eligible to participate under the 
plan. In the stamp-plan areas, food commodities 
are no longer issued directly through welfare 
agencies to families eligible to participate but are 
purchased by such families through normal trade 
channels in accordance with stamp-plan proce- 
dures. Commodities continue to be distributed 
directly in stamp-plan areas to charitable institu- 
tions and, under the school lunch program, to 
school children. 

Participation in the plan is voluntary for the 
families certified to receive stamps. Persons 
eligible to participate may include recipients of the 


Table 1.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by months, 
May 1939-July 1940 ' 

















| 
| Number of partici- Value of 
| Number pants 4 surplus- 
Month I a food 
included? stamps 
| Cases Persons issued 
1939 
ee 1 5, 711 21, 000 $22, 473 
June ee 2 15, 941 1,000 101, 848 
SI ce giieninditiniuamationsl 3 28, 128 75, 700 158, 455 
| SEAR ee ae 6 46, 964 136, 500 285, 413 
September_.........._- 6 54, 881 156, 300 334, 944 
SS 8 61, 018 173, 900 371, 203 
November._..._- 14 79, 000 220, 600 481, 148 
December. ail 19 137, 286 398, 900 833, 956 
1940 
pS ERS, SEP 30 196, 648 569, 200 1, 176, 843 
EE Ee 38 | 304, 398 852, 900 1, 745, 367 
TR AE A 53 371,995 | 1,066, 900 2, 210, 602 
CS PEA PIES ES : 62 442,488 | 1, 277,300 2, 667, 051 
RES ee? 71 476,613 | 1,393,300 2, 986, 686 
ere 83 507, 021 1, 488, 500 3, 161, 982 
July. natal 99 559, 823 1, 586, 500 3, 514, 659 





1 Figures do not include persons receiving commodities under direct dis- 
tribution program of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such 
commodities. 

2 An area represents a city, county, or group of counties. he mony oy of 
areas with plans in operation in July 1940 was 17.7 million, according to 1930 
census. By July 31, 1940, 33 additional areas with a population of 10.0 mil- 
lion had been designated for inclusion. 

? Includes recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind; recipients of and those eligible to receive general relief; per- 
sons certified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting assignment to 
projects financed by the WPA; and recipients of subsistence payments from 
the FSA. In some areas certain of these groups, in accordance with agrec- 
ments with local public welfare authorities, do not pereepate, Figures 
include for 1 area (Shawnee, Oklahoma) some low income families, i. e., those 
having weekly income of less than $19.50, who have been eligible to partici- 
pate since October 1939. 

Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 
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three special types of public assistance, cases re- 
ceiving or eligible to receive general relief, persons 
certified as in need and employed on or awaiting 
assignment to projects financed by the Work 
Projects Administration, and cases receiving 
subsistence payments from the Farm Security 
Administration. In some areas certain of these 
groups do not participate in the plan. 

Although the stamp plan was established 
primarily to increase agricultural income by 
creating demand for surplus farm products, it 
is intended also to increase the food consumption 
of needy families. For this reason surplus com- 
modities are received in addition to, and not in 
lieu of, the usual food-budget allowances. Gener- 
ally, under the plan, families certified for partici- 
pation may purchase with their relief payments 
and other cash resources orange-colored food 
stamps at the rate of $1 to $1.50 per week per per- 
son. For each dollar’s worth of orange stamps pur- 
chased, the family receives 50 cents worth of blue 
stamps. In areas where weekly food-budget 
allowances exceed $1 per person, a higher mini- 
mum purchase formula is used. 

Orange-colored stamps may be used to purchase 
any food product sold in retail stores; they may 
not be used to buy tobacco or alcoholic beverages. 
The blue stamps may be used to purchase at retail 
prices only those agricultural commodities listed 
as surplus in the current surplus-commodity 
bulletin issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
Surplus commodities listed during July included 
butter, raisins, rice, pork lard, pork, corn meal, 
shell eggs, dried prunes, hominy grits, wheat flour, 
whole wheat (graham) flour, and dry edible beans. 
Surplus commodities on the seasonal list vary 
among the different stamp-plan areas. During 
July fresh beets, cabbage, carrots, peas, snap beans, 
spinach, and tomatoes were among the products 
on seasonal lists in most of the areas. 

Eligible families may use the food stamps in 





any retail food store in the particular stamp-plan 
area. Retailers accepting stamps present them 
for redemption either directly to the local office of 
the Surplus Marketing Administration or through 
wholesalers or banks acting as collection agents, 

The food stamp plan was initiated in May 1939 
on an experimental basis in Rochester, New York, 
The success of the plan in that city led to its 
gradual extension to other areas, with especially 
rapid growth in 1940. By July 1940, 99 areas 
were included under the plan and 33 additional 
areas had been designated for inclusion. Table | 
shows the month-by-month development of the 
plan during May 1939—July 1940 in terms of the 
number of areas included, the number of cases and 
persons participating, and the value of blue 
surplus-food stamps issued. The value of orange- 
colored stamps purchased is not included in the 
table because such stamps are purchased with 
funds included in the amount of public assistance 
and of earnings under Federal work programs 
shown in table 2. 

In May 1939 in Rochester, 5,700 cases, includ- 
ing almost 21,000 persons, received surplus-food 
stamps totaling over $22,000. During the sum- 
mer of 1939, the plan was inaugurated in 5 other 
areas so that by September 1939 it was being 
administered in Birmingham, Dayton, Des Moines, 
Seattle, and Pottawatomie County, Oklahoma, as 
well as in Rochester. In all 6 areas in September, 
55,000 cases, including 156,000 persons, received 
stamps valued at $335,000. From the end of 
1939 through July 1940, participation under the 
plan increased more than 4 times. By July, 
560,000 cases, including 1.6 million persons in 99 
areas, received blue stamps valued at $3.5 million. 
With the inclusion of 33 additional areas designated 
but not actually participating as of July 31, 1940, 
it is estimated that approximately 3.7 million 
persons would be eligible to receive surplus com- 
modities under the stamp plan. 
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dan STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, JULY 1940 
nem 
e of The decrease from June to July in the total dropped 13.5 percent and the number of persons, 
ugh amount expended in the continental United States 16.6 percent. 
. for payments to recipients of public assistance In July the largest proportion of expenditures— 
939 and earnings of persons employed under Federal 38.4 percent or $96.8 million—was for earnings of 
ork, work programs continued the downward trend persons employed on work projects financed by 
its which began in April of this year. Expenditures the Work Projects Administration. Total earn- 
ally in July dropped to a total of $252 million—1.5 ings under WPA projects were only 3.5 percent 
‘eas percent below amounts in June and 9.6 percent _less than in June but 20.7 percent below earnings 
nal below July 1939. Data on expenditures exclude in July 1939. Earnings under Federal work and 
le 1 all costs of administering the several programs construction projects other than those of the 
the and of materials, equipment, and supplies neces- Civilian Conservation Corps, National Youth 
the sary for operation of the work programs. Administration, and WPA accounted for 18.7 
and The decrease in total expenditures was ac- percent—$47.3 million—of aggregate expenditures 
lue companied by a decline in the number of house- _for July. Such earnings were 3.4 percent greater 
ge- holds and persons benefited. It is estimated than in the previous month but 6.4 percent less 
the that July payments benefited 5.4 million house- than in July 1939. 
ith holds which included 15.4 million persons. These The three special types of public assistance 
nce estimates represent decreases from the previous combined represented 21.0 percent of the total 
ms month of 5.3 and 4.4 percent, respectively. Com- amount of public assistance and earnings under 
F pared with July 1939, the number of households Federal work programs. The amount of pay- 
ld- 
od Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
m- United States, January 1933-July 1940 
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ments to recipients of old-age assistance—15.9 
percent of aggregate expenditures—totaled $40.0 
million, a slight increase of 1.0 percent over pay- 
ments in June but a sizable increase of 10.6 per- 
cent over the amount expended in July 1939. 
Total payments to recipients of aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind comprised 4.4 and 
0.7 percent, respectively, of total assistance and 
earnings in July and changed only slightly from 
the previous month. The total amount of obliga- 





tions incurred for aid to dependent children— 
$11.1 million—was 1.0 percent greater than jpn 
June; total payments to recipients of aid to the 
blind decreased 0.1 percent to $1.8 million. 
Payments for both aid to dependent children and 
aid to the blind increased from July 1939—the 
former, 15.3 percent and the latter, 6.3 percent, 
Of total expenditures for public assistance and 
earnings under Federal work programs in July, 
13.1 percent or $33.2 million represented payments 





Table 2.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1938-July 1940 ' 


{In thousands] 































































































Obligations incurred ? for— uted Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs! 
ubsist- Y eae hs oi 
io | N 1yY 1. | ) 
; payments | Nationa outh Ad- | 
Special types of public assistance * | certified ministration ’ | Other 
Year and month Total | by the Civilian |_ | Work Proj-| Federal 
oa Farm Conserva- . ects Ad- | work and 
relie Security tion oa : Out-of- | ministra- | construc. 
Old-age es I ane ee Adminis- Corps # —- school tion § tion 
assistance lin | tration ‘4 . work projects # 
children program | program 
| | 
7 es | See feaereeean eee 
1938 total __. $3, 487, 181 $392, 383 $07, 441 $19,155 | $476, 202 $22, 587 $230, 318 $19, 598 $41, 560 | $1, 750, 836 $437, 101 
January.......____ 237, 244 31, 186 7, 357 | 1,560 | 46, 404 | 2, 204 19, 940 | 1,99 | 2552 93,060 | 90,985 
February.......... 245, 819 31, 403 7, 572 | 1, 598 47, 207 | 2,473 19, 461 | 2, 166 2, € 103, 092 28, 159 
aS 263, 216 31, 782 7,874 1, 629 | 47, 471 ?, 577 18, 336 | 2, 203 2, 739 119, 693 28, 912 
re 273, 946 32, 072 7’ 880 1) 527 | 40113) 2325 18,311; 2.255 2,766 | 131.419 34.278 
aN 283, 621 32, 319 7, 886 1, 536 37, 337 2, 156 18, 014 | 2, 406 3, O78 137, 916 40, 976 
SS 294, 349 32, 276 7, 987 1, 562 | 36, 747 | 1, 756 7, 174 | 1, 550 | 3, 585 146, 068 45, 644 
— TSRAeOSIeE 298, 990 32, 826 8, 013 1, 583 35, 999 | 1, 291 19,848 |. 3, 701 155, 709 40, 020 
August............| 307, 207 32, 915 8, 300 1, 599 36, 244 1,117 20, 334 | 6 3, 903 167, 999 34, 790 
Septem iditenedeh 312, 263 33, 259 8, 389 1,616 | 35, 406 | 1, 231 | 18, 767 211 3, 930 169, 659 39, 795 
EE | 320,295 33, 625 8, 506 1, 641 34, 934 | 1,492 20, 367 1, 980 4, 028 176, 100 37, 632 
November..._____- 325, 585 33, 981 8, 739 1. 648 36, 476 | 1, 708 | 20,514 | 2, 408 4, 193 177. 229 38, 604 
mber......._. 324, 650 34, 740 | 8, 939 1,667 | 40,865 2, 262 19, 252 | 2,417 4, 400 172, 892 37, 216 
1939 total....| 3,494,490 | 430,469 | 114,933 | 20,458 | 481,726, 19,050 | 230,513 | 22, 707 51,538 | 1, 565, 224 557, 872 
I oii pinsitetnai 316, 274 35, 006 9, 226 1, 666 | 43,701 | 2, 391 20, 642 2, 266 4, 347 160, 606 36, 423 
February._...._. 310, 087 35, 120 9, 392 1, 679 | 45, 028 | 2, 327 20, 689 2, 457 4,472 154, 765 34, 158 
| EY 318, 468 35, 188 9, 496 1, 685 | 46, 587 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4, 451 162, 506 35, 424 
ll ihadisnesmacnt 309, 348 35, 299 9, 210 1, 692 | 41, 277 | 2, 242 19, 974 2, 494 4, 318 152, 457 40, 385 
 aeagReN ie 308, 041 35, 198 9, 277 1, 686 | 39, 237 | 1, 687 20, 432 2, 494 4, 286 147, 979 45, 765 
| ee 304, 526 35, 797 9, 583 1, 700 37, 052 1, 284 | 18, 637 1, 935 3, 903 140, 597 53, 48 
SE 279, 112 36, 184 9, 631 1, 703 36, 264 828 19, 317 (10) 2, 561 122, 112 50, 512 
(=a 276, 549 36, 378 | 9, 665 1,714 38, 234 1, 211 19, 372 5 4, 145 111, 593 54, 232 
September... - 258, 231 36, 511 9, 709 1,717 38, 647 846 17, 097 306 4, 222 93, 050 56, 18 | 
CE carcasses 268, 558 36, 335 | 9, 836 | 1, 726 38, 699 | 87 19, 308 2, 390 4, 437 101, 986 52, 965 
November...__.._- 271, 760 36, 626 | 9, 896 | 1, 737 | 38, 277 1, 156 19, 32 2, 952 4, 864 | 105, 589 51, 342 | 
SED. ceccscce 273, 534 36, 828 | 10, 013 1,751 | 38, 721 1, 710 17, 621 2, 962 5, 442 111, 804 46, 502 
1940 | | ‘caer ia —s 2 ‘ Bei 
| | 
0 270, 511 | 38, 526 | 10, 389 1, 764 42, 597 | 1,992 19, 426 2, 852 5, 816 109, 759 | 37, 390 
February.........- 274, 083 | 38, 896 10, 518 1, 770 | 41,494 2, 309 19, 605 3, 114 4, 138 115, 032 35, 207 
March.............| 280,520 | 38,726 10, 727 | 1,778 | 40, 218 | 2, 805 17, 479 3, 266 6, 251 24, 363 34, 907 
(Sar aa 279, 567 | 38, 045 10, 851 1, 786 | 37, 821 | 2, 500 18, 051 3, 370 5, 932 119, 959 40, 352 
EEE 274, 834 | 39, 061 10, 904 1, 793 35, 388 | 2, 144 17, 908 3, 427 5, 554 114, 353 44, 302 
SRG ORRSRT 256, 235 | 39, 616 10, 997 1,813 | 32, 408 | 1, 516 15, 872 2,314 5, 579 100, 400 45,720 
gen 252,347 | 40,020 11, 102 L811! 33,154 637 18, 187 |.......... 3, 369 96, 849 47, 268 
| | 











for July-October, and $46.25 for subsequent months. This average amount 





1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 52-53, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs. Figures are partly estimated 
and subject to revision. 

3 Beginning January 1940, include cost of hospitalization and burials. 

3 Payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds for | 
administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, and 
from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws 
without Federal icipation. 

‘ Figures from the FSA; represent net amount of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases oe See of commodities purchased by the FSA and dis- 
month. 

5 Figures in le earnings of persons certified as in need and earnings of 
all other ns employed on work and construction ya financed in 
whole or in part from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include earnings 
of enrolled persons only. 

* Figures estimated by the CCC by ~~ average monthly number 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $67 
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is based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for cloth- 
ing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. ; 

’ Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the W PA, Division of Statistics 
for qubcoquent months from the NY A; represent earnings during all pay-toll 
periods ended during month. 

§ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA and, for July 1938 and 
subsequent months, earnings of persons employed on Federal agency projects 
oy by transfer of WPA funds; cover all pay-roll periods ended during 
month. : 

* Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all pay- 
roll — ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

10 s than $500. 
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7A to cases receiving general relief. 
i. amount of obligations incurred for general relief | Administration represented very small propor- 
th increased 2.3 percent from June but decreased 8.6 — tions—1.3 and 0.3 percent, respectively—of ag- 
@ 2 * ‘ . ; ; 
on percent from July 1939. Earnings of CCC en- _ gregate assistance and earnings. Earnings under 
nd rollees comprised 7.2 percent of aggregate expend- _the out-of-school work program totaled $3.4 
the itures for public assistance and earnings and million; subsistence payments certified by the 
were 14.3 percent above the amount of earnings FSA, $637,000. Sizable decreases from June 
in June. Compared with July 1939, however, were reported for both of these programs—39.6 
nd ‘ ieee ; : 
ly expenditures for the CCC decreased 6.1 percent. percent in earnings under the out-of-school work 
sn Total expenditures for earnings under the out- program of the NYA and 58.0 percent for sub- 
of-school work program of the NYA and for sub- _ sistence payments certified by the FSA. The 
the 
Table 3.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1938-July 1940 ' 
— {In thousands] 
ms § i | | 
ee | Estimated 
undupiicated ne feta of | Cases for | Persons employed under Federal work programs ® 
, total ’ . | which 
nd Aid to depend- receiv- ~— onre | National Youth 
ic Year and month Perso ent children ing tified b | Administration § Other 
|Fersons! Old- |_ is aia |Seneral! the Faren | Civilian | Work | Federal 
3! House-| p's age | | to the | Felief* | ‘securit Conser- | | Projects | work and 
| holds | Sse. | assist- | blind | Admini. | Yation |Student) Out-of- | Adminis-| construc- 
=“ | House- | ‘ance | Fam- | Chil- ; Corps’ | work | school | tration * | tion proj- 
holds tration § 
| ilies dren | pro- | work ects 10 
101 | gram | program 
985 ——" —_|——— 
159 1938 | | 
912 January... 5,77 | 17, 506 1, 600 234 | 578 57 1, 893 108 285 310 146 1, 801 334 
278 February 6,089 | 18,638 | 1,623 | 241| 505 59 | 1,996 119 278 | 320 152 2,001 316 
976 March... _. 6, 480 | 19, 967 1, 646 247; 610 60 | 1, 994 126 262| 327 155 2, 319 337 
644 6, 578 | 20,357 | 1,662) 252 622 60 | 1,815 117 262 334 159 2, 538 391 
020 May.....-... : 6, 686 | 20, 685 1, 677 | 256 | 630 62) 1,696 112 257 | 329 179 2, 638 487 
790 June... . , 6, 684 | 28,774 1, 657 | 258 | 638 62 1,648 93 245 | 219 209 2, 741 541 
795 rs. 6, 637 | 20,685 | 1,707 260} 640 63 | 1,610 70 ye 215 2, 996 460 
632 August 6,772 | 21,192} 1,716 | 265 651 64 | 1,581 62 | 290 | 2 219 3, 122 338 
64 September - 6,812 | 21,217 | 1,731}  268| 650 65 | 1,526 69 | 268 | 49 221 3, 209 365 
216 October... 7,076 | 21,760 | 1,746 271 ft4 65 | 1,497 7 291 | 322 220 3, 282 377 
_ November. . - . 7,162 | 21,964 | 1,762) 274 672 66 | 1,518 89 | 293 364 230 3, 330 377 
372 December... - 7,156 | 21,892} 1,776) 230| 684 67 | 1,631 115 275 372 240 3, 156 369 
— | 
(23 1939 | | 
158 January -. 7,131 | 21,740} 1,787} 287) 700} 67 | 1,772 126 295 | 372 7 3, 016 352 
(24 February. 7,170 | 21,759 | 1,7 206; 717) 67) 1,844 123 296 382 242 2, 990 342 
85 March... .. 7,177 | 21,739 | 1,813 298 720; 67/| 1,851 | 127 259 | 380 236 3, 004 350 
765 =a 6,987 | 20,986 | 1,830 296; 714 68 | 1,724 | 114 285 | 384 228; 2,786 392 
Ms May...... 6,806 | 20,233) 1,832) 200) 721) 68/ 1,644 87 | 202) 372 225 | 2, 638 439 
512 June... ...... --| 6,005 | 19,487 | 1,842 311 748; 68| 1,568 69 266} 230 214} 2,570 488 
oo Jaly...... 6,251 | 18,466 | 1,858 312| 750 69 | 1,540 46 288 | (1!) 207| 2279 491 
126 August... _. 6,032 | 17,627 | 1,871 312| 750 69 | 1, 583 | 72 29; . 1 211 1, 967 496 
v5 September. 5,767 | 16,492 | 1,884| 313] 752 69} 1,671 | 50 255| 70 | 225 1,715 492 
42 October - . 5,999 | 16,969 | 1,894] 313 752 69 | 1, 633 | 50 288 | 362) 238 1, 867 475 
192 November. . . 6,008 | 17,283} 1,903] 313/| 752 69 | 1, 565 65 | 292} 423) 261 1, 946 452 
= December. 6.183 | 17,605 | 1,908| 315) 759 70 | 1, 563 97 | 6} 434) 296| 2109 403 
1940 | | 
390 January... a 6,378 | 18,436 | 1,924 325 783 | 7 1, 689 107 | 293 | 437 | 322 2, 203 319 
07 February xi 6,451 | 18,716 | 1.929; 329| 792 70 | 1,687 | 115 | 206 | 456 | 336 | 2 293 | 295 
y March... __. 6,431 | 18,638 | 1,935 334 804 | 71 | 1,630 | 119 264 473 | 335 | 2, 204 306 
52 April... _. 6, 247 | 17,941 | 1,944 339 814 71 | 1,545 86 | 272 482 | 321} 2,125 | 339 
02 May... 6,039 | 17,165 | 1,956 343 823 71 | 1,461 | 71 | 270 477 | 296 | 1,963 | 368 
20 June..... ; 5,710 | 16,108 1,970 346 831 72 | 1,373 60 240 313 269 | 1, 734 | 393 
68 July...... ....| 5,409 | 15,302 | 1,988 | 350 840 72 | 1,377 | 31 | gg eee 14 | 1,639 | 397 
| | | | 
nt 1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 54-55, for information for 1933-37. on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from Federal 
h- Figures exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 
in and subject to revision. ’ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 
1 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security rsons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 
< d. ndian Division, for which averages are —*, from daily reports. 
ill ‘Includes reicpients assisted from Federal, State, and local funds for pro- * Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the W PA, Division of Statistics, 
grams administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, for subsequent months from the N Y A; represent number of different persons 
* and from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws employed during month. E 
id without Federal participation. Beginning January 1940, includes cases re- * Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
ts ceiving hospitalization and/or burial only. number of persons employed during month on projects operated by the WPA 
1B ‘ Beginning January 1940, includes cases receiving hospitalization and/or and, for July 1938 and subsequent months, persons employed on Federal 
burial only. conn projects financed by transfer of WPA funds. 
sad ‘ Figures from the FSA; represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
0 certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities purchased by and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons em- 
4 the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher ployed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 


per case is certified per month 
* Figures include persons certified as in need and all other persons employed 
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from Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 
1! Less than 500 persons. 
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out-of-school work program increased 31.6 per- 
cent from July 1939; FSA subsistence payments 
decreased 23.1 percent. In July, no persons were 
employed under the student work program of 
the NYA. 

Chart II presents an index of total income 
payments in the continental United States from 
January 1929 through July 1940. This index 
indicates the relative importance of different 
types of income payments, including those for 
direct and work relief. 


General Relief 


In July assistance payments for general relief 
totaling $33.2 million were received by 1.4 mil- 
lion cases in the continental United States. 
Increases from June in the total number of cases 
and the aggregate amount of expenditures re- 
versed the downward movement in general relief 
evident throughout this year. General relief 
payments, which are made from State and/or local 





funds without Federal participation, include ag. 
sistance in cash and in kind and expenditures for 
providing medical care, hospitalization, and burials 
to recipients. Data on assistance payments ex. 
clude all costs of administering general relief and 
of special activities financed from general relief 
funds. Figures for July include estimates for 
States. 

In the 43 States for which complete reports 
were received for both June and July, the total 
number of cases increased slightly —0.5 percent— 
but the amount of obligations incurred for relief 
rose somewhat more—2.4 percent. Increases jpn 
the number of cases receiving relief were reported 
in 20 States, and in assistance payments in 19 
States. The largest increases—27.8 percent in the 
case load and 51.0 percent in obligations incurred— 
were in North Carolina. The major part of the 
increase in this State resulted from a transfer of 
eases in Winston-Salem from private to public 
relief. Although in prior months, some public 
funds were used by the private agency which 


Chart IIl.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-July 1940 ' 


[Average month 1929= 100] 
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administers all general relief in Winston-Salem, 
in June general relief was furnished entirely from 
private funds; in July all cases were transferred 
to the public relief rolls. Decreases from June 
in both cases and payments were reported for 20 


Virginia, where the case load dropped 19.2 per- 
cent and payments 22.7 percent mainly as a 
result of closing a sizable number of employable 
cases. In Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, and Mis- 
sissippi an increase in the number of cases re- 
























































States. The largest declines occurred in West ceiving relief was accompanied by a decrease in the 
Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, July 1940' 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 25, 1940] 
— | 
| Percentage change from— 
] 
Number of | Amount of . 
State cases | obligations | pt | June 1940 in— July 1939 in— 
at receiving | incurred ~ “ = 
relief for relief ? Sos 
Number of Amount of Number of | Amount of 
cases obligations | cases obligations 
a — —— | sie 
Total for continental United States * 1, 377,000 | $33, 154, 000 | . | Peete “Sane | ‘ ee 
Total for 43 States reporting adequate data 1, 334, 915 32, 505, 059 $24. 35 | +0.5 +2.4 | ASS NaS 
Alabama 2, 514 23, 235 9. 24 +.6 | —3.9 | +21.6 +20.1 
Arizona 3, 765 | 49, 949 13. 27 +4. 2 —.4) +29.7 +39. 0 
Arkansas 4, 366 | 24, 877 5.70 | +5.2 +7.4 +13.9 +35. 5 
California 4113.739 | 43, 233, 263 | 28. 43 | +1.3 +1.5 | —8.0 —2.1 
Colorado 14, 897 | 225, 852 15. 16 | +5.4 —L5 +24.0 +12.3 
Connecticut 18, 610 | 526, 626 28. 31) —23 —2.5) ) (5) 
Delaware 1, 137 22, 459 | 19. 75 —9.7 —9.8 | —19.4 —16.3 
District of Columbia ei 1, 925 43, 717 2.71 | —9.7 —16.8 | +32.9 +20.9 
Florida 10, 058 68, 112 6.77 +2.4 +17.3 +20. 6 +17.3 
Georgia 6, 880 42, 946 | 6. 24 | +2.0 +2.3 +14.0 +48. 0 
Idaho... ‘ | 2, 122 32, 064 | 15.11 —16 ; —.6) +10.8 +27.1 
Illinois 159, 003 3, 955, 223 | 24. 88 +7.4 | +8. 4 | —-12.0 +9.6 
Indiana 42, 840 | 583, 283 | 13. 62 42.9 | +6.2 -7.2 8.1 
lowa_....- . 29, 495 | 514, 299 | 17. 44 +2.5 | +4.9 | (5) (3) 
Kansas 19, 210 293, 933 14. 30 | —2.6 | —4.5 (®) (*) 
Louisiana 9, 733 142, 429 14. 63 | +.6 | +.7 | +24.4 +41.4 
Maine 9, 068 228, 728 | 25. 22 —8.6 —6.6 | (8) +7.3 
Maryland 8, 341 177, 153 21. 24 —1.4 | —.4)} +10.9 +8. 5 
Massachusetts 69, 200 1, 918. 099 | 27.72 +1.6 +8.3 (5) | +8.7 
Michigan 54, 846 1, 220, 696 | 22. 26 +16 +12.7 +18 +18.2 
| | 
Minnesota 34, 401 734, 882 | 21. 36 | —4.3 —7.6 —2.1 —13.0 
Mississippi 1, 237 7, 635 | 6.17 | +6. 1 —13.0 (5) (5) 
Missouri 23, 588 262, 258 | 11.12 —.2 —5.2 —27.9 | —9.3 
Montana 5, 073 84, 062 | 16. 57 | 2.9 +.9 (5) +3.2 
Nebraska 10, 540 135, 999 12.90 +.4 2.2 +30. 1 +24.2 
Nevada 732 15, 013 20. 51 —15.8 —5.4 —4.6 | —14.4 
New Jersey 47, 462 1, 097, 819 | 23. 13 —1.4 —-.9 —22.7 —21.9 
New Mexico 2, 077 18, 251 | 8.79 —3.5 +4.0 (5) (5) 
New York 235,350 | 8, 349, 721 | 25. 48 —2.3 —1.9 —11.5 | —11.2 
North Carolina 6, 985 49, 562 | 7.10 +27.8 +51.0 +40.1 | +60. 8 
North Dakota 4, 958 88, 474 | 7. 84 —2.4 —4.3 +.8 | —.1 
Ohio 90, 303 | 1, 454, 828 | 16. 11 +4.6 +6.3 —11.8 —10.1 
Oregon 9, 224 152, 361 16. 52 —28 —1.8 +13. 1 | +8.9 
Pennsylvania 182.995 | 5, 056, 596 | 27.63 = +5.9 —34.5 —34.9 
South Carolina 2, 213 20, 124 | 9.09 +1.3 +11 —13.7 —12.1 
Texas 13, 067 107, 546 | 8. 23 +4. 3 +4.4 +4.2 +10 
Utah 5, 364 111, 274 | 20. 74 —1.5 —11 +3.4 +7.3 
Vermont 2, 335 49, 927 21. 38 —6§.1 —10.1 +.6 +.2 
Virginia 6, 698 66, 864 9.98 | —10,2 —19.0 —*.8 —17.1 
Washington 7 10, 991 7 152, 563 13. 88 —.5 —.8 —21.2 —21.0 
West Virginia 12,77 142, 543 11. 16 —19,2 —227 +16. 1 +24. 5 
Wisconsin 43,419 996, 140 22. 94 —5.2 +3.1 (5) +10.8 
Wyoming 1, 379 23, 674 17. 17 —1.4 —4.5 —14.1 —25.7 
Total for 6 States for which figures are estimated * 41, 900 649, 000 
Kentucky 5, 700 41, 000 
New Hampshire 6, 300 139, 000 
Oklahoma 9, 900 47, 000 
Rhode Island 11, 000 311, 000 
South Dakota 5 ono 90, 000 
Tennessee 3, R00 21, 000 





1 These data differ from those published prior to January 1940, because they $17,1°6, because number of cases receiving these services only is not available. 


include cases receiving hospitalization and/or burial only and total obliga- 
tions incurred for these services, in addition to cases receiving money pay- 
ments, assistance in kind, and medical care, and obligations incurred for such 
assistance. 

1 From State and local funds. Excludes cost of administration; of mate- 
rials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work-relief pro- 
grams; and of special programs. 

’ Partly estimated. 

‘ Does not include payments for hospitalization and burials amounting to 
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5 Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 

¢ Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 

7 Does not include payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burials, 
amounting to $36,056, because number of cases receiving these services only 
is not available. 

§ Estimated by the Social Security Board for al! States except New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by 
State agencies. 
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amount of obligations. In Mississippi cases in- Special Types of Public Assistance 
creased 6.1 percent, while payments declined 13.0 
percent. In 3 States, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, A total of $53.0 million was incurred in July 
and Wisconsin, the number of cases decreased for payments to recipients of old-age assistance 
but the amount of payments was above the June aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
level. in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska 
Comparable data for general relief payments in and Hawaii. Included in this amount are pay. 
July 1939 and July 1940 were reported by 38 ments to recipients from Federal, State, and loca] 
States. Increases ranging from 0.2 to 60.8 funds for programs administered under State 
percent occurred in 23 States. In 10 States— plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, the District of and from State and local funds for programs 
Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Nebraska, administered under State laws without Federal 
North Carolina, and West Virginia—the amount _ participation. Excluded from this aggregate sum 
of obligations rose more than 20 percent from are all costs of administering the programs. 
July 1939. Of the 15 States in which decreases Total payments to recipients of the three special 
occurred in the amount of payments, 5—Cali- — types of public assistance in July were 1.0 percent 
fornia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, more than in June and 10.7 percent larger than 
and Wyoming—reported declines of more than’ in July 1939. The largest percentage increase 
20 percent. from July of the previous year was in aid to 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938July 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1940] 







































































Number of recipients | Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients ! 
Year and month ou Aid to dependent children? | 
“age as- | Aid to the ’ Old-age assist- | Aid to depend - : 
sistance blind Total | ance ent children ? |4!4 to the blind 
Families | Children | 
' | 

pliatss ativapiniitibial cnbceiiciniatalaniai sate . ia $494, 797, 218 $390, 402, 054 $93, 427, 924 $10, 967, 240 

1, 602, 025 218, 009 541, 224 33, 505 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 | 7, 014, 662 808, 420 

1, 625, 539 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 | 7, 222, 237 S44, 458 

1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 | 7, 524, 472 871, 000 

1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 | 37, 218 40, 522, 133 7, 530,714 875, 996 

1, 680, 051 240, 079 594, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 7, 540, 168 882, 652 

1, 659, 295 243, 422 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 7, 644, 607 O04, 456 

1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 596 41, 475, 321 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 41, 886, 379 7, O78, 814 942, #1 } 

1, 733, 999 254, 628, 755 41, 002 42, 336, 545 2 | &, O71, 31t 956, 057 

1, 638, 457 257, 415 633, 703 41,449 40, 287, 138 | | &, 188, 40 967, 565 

1, 764, 569 261, 115 641, 681 42, 256 43, 438, 019 | 8, 422, 218 G83, 805 

1, 779, 292 266, 222 654, 260 42, 938 44, 413, 358 8, 618, 854 1, 002, 157 

AS! a a = 554,771,850 | 431, 130,053 | 111, 191, 000 12, 450, 797 

- ————— Df eg — -_ — 

January -- 1, 790, 055 273, 683 670, 046 43, 355 44, 969, 281 35, 058, 634 8, 900, 364 1, 010, 283 

ae 1, 802, 296 282, 108 686, 532 43, 740 45, 260, 698 35, 173, 297 ), 067, € 1, 019, 770 

EE 1, 815, 913 284, 262 689, 946 43, 968 45, 440, 042 42, ( 9, 173, 347 1, 024, 656 

SE 1, 832, 586 282, 009 683, 888 44, 240 45, 281, 113 35, 354, 36 8, 899, 963 1, 026, 759 

| SS 1, 835, 246 285, 692 691, 663 44, 161 45, 244, 848 35, 253, 819 8, O68, 047 1, 022, 082 

EET On 1, 845, 040 7, 344 717, 990 44, 579 46, 166, 438 35, 852, 758 | 9, 278, 766 1, 034, 914 

Re iia icictseinesthanintpinipemes-ciniciie 1, 860, 550 298, 627 720, 135 44, 897 46, 601, 353 26, 240,775 | 9, 325, 066 1, 035, 512 
aaa 1, 874, 090 208, 915 720, 461 45, 255 46, 824, 079 | 36, 431, 580 9, 349, 310 1, 043, 189 j 
SE 1, 887, 459 299, 707 722, 217 45, 308 47, 014, 370 | 36, 565, 702 9, 402, 706 1, 045, 962 

AS 1, 896, 535 300, 025 722, 040 45, 444 46, 971, 749 36, 390, 582 9, 528, 651 1, 052, 516 
AES IIS: 1, 905, 968 299, 995 722, 968 45, 608 47, 334, 810 36, 681, 658 | 9, 590, 850 1, 062, 302 i 
a i tienen 1, 911, 330 301, 823 730, 195 45, 861 47, 663, 069 | 36, 884, 818 | 9, 705, 399 1, 072, 852 | 

1940, | 

SE iinindasncsnecensnencconse 1, 926, 856 311, 847 753, 848 | 46, 101 49, 746, 454 | 38, 582, 749 | 10, 079, 456 1, O84, 249 

ane 1, 932, 466 315, 871 | 763, 317 46, 321 50, 258, 091 | 38, 953, 358 10, 214, 761 1, 089, 972 
| __ S 1, 938, 311 320, 727 | 774, 703 | 46, 549 50, 303, 905 38, 785, 010 | 10, 422, 038 1, 096, 857 
SSE ee 1, 947, 545 325, 402 | 785, 001 46, 892 50, 659, 100 39, 004, 681 | 10, 549, 503 1, 104, 916 ; 
Dl catitinbiatabmrimananpimnass 1, 958, 999 { | 793, 433 | 47, 221 50, 834, 506 | 39, 123, O85 | 10, 599, 694 1, 111,727 | 
ll addhiintibintineaenseoesmess 1, 972, 781 333, O11 801, 752 47, 606 51, 498, 477 | 39, 679, 175 | 10, 693, 651 1, 125, 651 } 

Scicaditbinniniitnnaananddcad 1, 991, 716 336, 315 811, 242 47, 847 52, 006, 781 | 40, 084, 476 10, 799, 170 1, 123, 135 
1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936-Decem- ? Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. | 
ber 1937. Figures include recipients assisted from Federal, State, and local 3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and, } 


funds Pe eee administered under State plans approved by the Social prior to January 1940, of hospitalization and burials. 
and recipients assisted from State and local funds only for 
programs under State laws without Federal participation administered con- 
currently with a similar program under an approved plan. 
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dependent children, which rose 15.2 percent. 
Payments for old-age assistance were 9.8 percent 

ter than in July 1939, and payments for aid 
to the blind, 6.0 percent. 

All but 2 percent of aggregate expenditures for 
the special types of public assistance in July were 
incurred in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board. Of the total of $53.0 
million, $52.0 million was spent in States provid- 
ing these types of assistance under the Social 
Security Act. In these States, $40.1 million was 
for payments to 2.0 million aged recipients; $10.8 
million to 336,000 families in behalf of 811,000 
children; and $1.1 million to 48,000 blind recip- 
jents. Each of the 51 jurisdictions providing old- 
age assistance is administering such assistance 
under an approved plan. Aid to dependent 
children is provided under approved plans in 42 
States, and aid to the blind in 43. 

In 9 States—Alaska, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and Texas—aid to dependent children is 
administered under State laws without Federal 
participation. Aid to the blind is thus adminis- 
tered in 4 States—lLllinois, Missouri, Nevada, and 
Pennsylvania. Kentucky has a State law for aid 
to the blind, but data on the status of the program 
are not available. Of the $1.0 million paid to 
recipients in July in these States, $348,000 was 
given to 14,000 families in behalf of 33,000 depend- 
ent children and $689,000 to 24,000 blind persons. 


Old-Age Assistance 


The total number of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and the total amount of obligations incurred 
for payments to recipients were each 1.0 percent 
greater in July than in June. With the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year, increases in both the 
number receiving assistance and the amount of 
payments were reported for all but 16 of the 51 
jurisdictions administering old-age assistance. 

The largest relative increase from the previous 
month in the number of aged persons on the 
assistance rolls—8.1 percent—was in Arkansas, 
although the amount of obligations incurred in 
this State rose only 4.4 percent. These increases 
in Arkansas continued an upward movement but 
at a slower rate; in June the number of recipients 
was greater than in May by 8.6 percent, and the 
amount of obligations incurred by 35.8 percent. 
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In Virginia both the number of persons receiving 
assistance and the amount of assistance payments 
increased 5.1 percent from June to July. 

A rise from June of 3.6 percent in Ohio in both 
the case load and the amount of assistance was 
attributable to an increased appropriation of the 
State legislature in a special session. In Missouri 
the number aided and the amount of payments 
were 4.0 and 3.1 percent, respectively, above the 
levels for June. Smaller increases were reported 
by Kentucky, Mississippi, New Hampshire, and 
New Mexico, where increases from 2.0 to 3.1 per- 
cent in the number of recipients were accompanied 
by somewhat larger expansions, ranging from 2.7 
to 5.3 percent, in the total amount of payments. 

Decreases of slightly more than 1 percent from 
June to July in both the number receiving old-age 
assistance and the amount of payments occurred 
in Delaware, Oregon, and South Carolina. In 
Maine the number of recipients decreased 1.8 
percent, while the amount of payments declined 
5.3 percent. In Oregon a review of cases resulted 
in the removal of a number of recipients from the 
assistance rolls. The decline in payments in 
South Carolina was made necessary by a reduction 
in the amount of State funds appropriated for the 
program. In Hawaii the number aided remained 
unchanged, although the amount of payments 
increased 4.0 percent from June. In Vermont, 
where the case load declined 0.1 percent, obliga- 
tions incurred for assistance rose 5.1 percent. 

Each of the 51 jurisdictions administering old- 
age assistance under plans approved by the Social 
Security Board in July 1940 also made payments 
under approved plans in July 1939. In July 1940 
the number of recipients of old-age assistance in 
these jurisdictions was 7.0 percent greater than in 
July of the previous year, while the amount in- 
curred for assistance payments was 9.8 percent 
greater. In 9States—Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, 
Georgia, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia—the increases 
in both the number aided and the amount of 
obligations incurred were greater than 15 percent. 
In Texas an increase of 1.0 percent in the number 
of recipients was accompanied by a decrease of 
24.2 percent in the amount of assistance. De- 
creases in both items were reported for only 6 
States—Delaware, Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oregon, and South Carolina. The largest de- 
creases from July 1939—20.9 percent in the num- 
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ber receiving assistance and 20.1 percent in the 
amount of payments—were in South Carolina. 


Aid to Dependent Children 
From June to July, in States with plans ap- 





proved by the Social Security Board, aid to 
dependent children increased 1.0 percent both jn 
the number of families receiving aid and in the 
amount of obligations incurred for payments to 
recipients, and 1.2 percent in the number of 


Table 6.—Old-age' assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, July 19% 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1940] 









































Percentage change from— Number of 

Atgaions | Aver a 

Social Security Board region and State po ky for | amount per June 1940 in— July 1939 in— po db .! 
payments to recipient population 

recipients Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of h* years 

recipients | obligations | recipients | obligations over # 

iki diatilnsneneniceincbiedalns 1,991, 716 | $40, 084, 476 $20. 13 +1.0 | +1.0 | +7.0 | +9.8 | 951 
17, 124 476, 871 27. 85 —.1| +3.3 +8.0 +11.2 146 

13, 665 284, 241 20. 80 —1.8 | —5.3 +.>.8 +11.2 159 

86, 048 2, 468, 728 28. 69 $1.0} +1.0 +8. 2 | +10.0 2} 

5, 932 128, 081 21, 59 +2.5 +3.3 +34.3 +19. 8 112 

6 819 133, 947 19. 64 +.7 | +14 +3.9 | +7.2 152 

5, 435 91, 430 16. 82 -.1 | +5.1 —3.7 | +3.7 139 

119,304 | 3, 046, 182 25. 53 +.5 +.4| +7.2 | +13.3 151 

2, 642 30, 074 11. 38 —1.6 | 1.4) —4.6 | -.9 1% 

31, 179 643, 77 20. 65 +.1 | —.2 | +6.8 | +11, 2 125 

98, 655 2, 170, 584 22. 00 +.4 +.2 | +211 | +22. 4 | 139 
3, 366 85, 967 25. 54 nal +.5 | +2.9 | +5.2 0 

18, 429 325, 675 17. 67 —.5 —.5 +4.3 +5.7 168 

35, 950 362, 810 10. 09 +.7 +.3 +7.1 +92 255 

18, 322 179, 861 9.82 +5. 1 +5.1 +27.6 | +30. 4 121 

18, 003 251, 308 13. 96 +10) +1.6 —.7 | +4.6 26 

49, 044 438, 867 8.79 +2.5 | +3.0 +10. 1 +118 270 

73, 778 1, 243, 424 16. 85 +.6 | +.4 | —10.6 —9.7 | 253 

127, 366 2, 966, 304 23. 29 +3.6 +3.6 +8. 2 +8.0 2h 

138, 695 2, 935, 923 21.17 +.3 | +1.3 +3.8 +12.6 27 

66, 534 1, 202, 038 18. 07 +.4 | +.7 +3.3 4+6.9 20 
51, 909 1, 167, 833 22. 50 +.7 +11 +10. 3 +15. 2 26 
20, 064 186, 418 9. 29 +.6 | =-3 | +17.3 +15. 6 182 
35, 707 432, 019 12. 10 +1.4 | +2.1 —% 9 —10.9 376 
28, 355 227, 206 8.01 +.4 | +.6 | +27.0 +25.4 218 
21, 932 183, 493 8. 37 +2.0 | +2.7 +10, 8 | 25. 8 244 
19, 496 161, 078 8. 26 —1.5 —1.2 —20.9 | —2.1 315 
40, 196 405, 183 10. 08 —.3 | -.2 +48. 3 +46.9 298 
55, 315 1, 147, 953 20. 75 +.4 —.5 +5.6 +83 253 
62, 850 1, 332, 976 21. 21 =, 2 | -1.3 —5.3 | 0 322 

27, 935 462, 635 16. 56 +.5 | +.9 +29 49.6 2S 
8, 758 145, 914 16. 66 =.7 —14 +6. 0 =, 243 
14, 813 291, 784 19. 70 +.4 +.4 +7.3 +21.1 353 
21, 348 156, 023 7.31 +81 44.4 +26.0 | +53. 6 267 
27, 209 531, 739 19. 54 +.2 +.4 (*) (*) 25 
95, 737 1, 527, 726 15. 96 +40 +3.1 +25.7 +6.4 307 
73, O71 1, 294, 941 17.72 +.4 | +.5 +6.8 +7.1 614 
31, 931 380, 329 11.91 +.2 | +.2| +6.6 $19.7 453 
4, 622 68, 221 14. 76 +3.1 | +5.3 | +183 +47.4 320 
pers. eR RES Ri BIEN 118, 368 1, 257, 069 10. 62 ® +3.0 | +1.0 —24.2 418 
Sa fe 8, 221 231, 686 28. 18 +1.0 | +18 | +10.4 +16.2 454 
EE TRE oe 4 41, 255 # 1, 301, 237 33.72 +.3 +. 2 | +5. 8 +10. 1 #509 
ll A a i 8, 054 197, 502 22. 06 +.2 +. 5 | +6.9 +9. 8 309 
LAAN RRS asa 12, 178 220, 070 18. 07 () ) -.7 +.5 393 
ES onnnmnnarn—senneaseesteets ee a7 rey ree cH st m3 
ERE IEE tai 1,1 . 71 +.5 | +.5 +7.4 +10. 2 
Region XII: 

ES Sn ee 143, 459 5, 445, 639 37. 96 +1.2 +1.2 | +8.0 | +26. 4 312 
ETE TEER Ea 2, 287 60, 650 26. 52 +.7 +.6 +2.9 | +2.8 381 
EPS Ie 18, 953 405, 271 21. 38 —11) —1.1 | —6.3 | —6.4 226 
i RE TS EES 39, 407 872, 001 22.13 +.5 | +.5 | +14 +1.2 315 
A EES: 1, 460 41, 037 2811 +.2 | +.4 | +17.2 +19.5 365 
LR: 1, 769 23, 309 13. 18 ® +4.0 | —.5 +3.8 177 














1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 
a as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau 
‘ensus. 
+ Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 
for Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, 
and Hawaii. 
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4 Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Includes $120,718 incurred for direct payments to 3,600 persons 60 but 
under 65 years of age, and $250 for burial payments to persons 60 but under 
65. Rate per 1,000 oxcludes these recipients. 

7 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

*No change, 
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children in whose behalf aid was granted. Both 
the numbers receiving aid and the amount of 
assistance rose in all but 17 of the 42 States pro- 
viding aid under the Social Security Act; decreases 
from June in the number of families and children 
and the amount of payments were reported for 


only 9 States. The percentage changes from the 
previous month in 32 States were less than 2 
percent. 

The largest relative increases from June oc- 
curred in Virginia, where the number of families 
receiving aid and the amount of payments were 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, July 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1940] 












































Number of recipi- eg. 
ents Percentage change from Number 
_— Amount of S D- 
fents 
a ae June 1940 in— July 1939 in— 1, 000. 
Social Security Board region and State for pay- per estimated 
ments to family pule 
Families | Children | -cinients! Number ofrecipients| 4 ount Number ofrectpient Amount ton = 
of obli- of obli- years * 
Families | Children | ®**1028 | Pamities | Children | ®*tions 
I ees 336,315 | 811, 242 |$10, 799, 170 $32.11 +1.0 +1.2 +1.0 +12.6 +12.7 +15.7 27 
Region I: 
Maine 1, 545 3, 945 59, 739 38 67 +1.2 +1,.2 +1.0 +13.6 +13.1 +16.8 17 
Massachusetts 12,214 | #30, 635 706, 195 57. 82 +1,2 +.5 -.1 +16.3 +22.8 +16.4 527 
New Hampshire.. 668 1, 709 20, 641 44.37 —.7 —1.0 —1.7 +40. 3 +37.5 +58. 5 13 
Rhode Island_..... ; 1, 241 8, 441 56, 241 45. 32 +2.6 +5. 2 +2.0 +7.9 +12.1 +5.7 19 
Vermont... ; ey 576 1, 665 18, 886 32. 79 +1.2 +.8 +11 +25. 5 +21.6 +39. 3 16 
jon II: 
ee York 36, 005 70,940 | 1,621, 280 45. 03 -.1 -.4 -.2 -17 —2.2 —7.3 ZB 
Region III: 
Delaware 504 3 1,365 16, 460 32. 68 —L8 —L6 —L5 +2.2 +18.0 +8.9 220 
New Jersey 11, 209 25, 187 347, 778 31.03 +.3 +.5 +.7 +3.9 +6.1 +8.3 22 
Pennsylvania , 092 90,418 | 1,411,070 36. 10 +2.7 +4.4 +3.2 +34. 5 +33. 5 +387. 4 31 
ion IV: 
District of Columbia O42 2, 792 35, 037 37.19 +1.0 +1.3 +.8 —L4 —.4 —L8 22 
Maryland 7, 219 19, 434 224, 387 31. 08 —1L5 —15 —1.7 —3.0 —4.0 —2.3 43 
North Carolina 9, 389 23, 253 155, 815 16. 60 +.4 -.3 +.1 +15.5 +9.1 +24.5 18 
Virginia 3, 337 10, 352 68, 390 20. 49 +12,.2 +10. 4 +12.2 +180. 2 +165. 0 +159.8 12 
| ~~ Snes 7, 943 21, 850 182, 923 23. 03 +1.7 +1.5 +2.8 +9. 5 +6.6 +22.3 34 
ion V: 
new ichigan 19,020 | * 44,602 733, 205 38. 55 +2.0 +1,8 +2.3 +31.1 +40, 4 +48. 7 335 
Ohio... 9,901 | 427,954 388, 604 38. 90 +.6 +.8 +15 —4.0 —6.5 —3.3 416 
Region VI 
Indiana 17, 392 35, 798 490, 788 28. 22 +.2 +.2 +.4 +3.1 +3.0 +5.7 39 
Ww _—_a ‘ 12,363 | 4 28,273 469, 434 37.97 +.5 +.5 +.4 +7.6 +6.6 +10.3 #32 
ion VII: 
we 5, 887 17,178 S81, 757 13. 89 —.5 +.3 —2.4 +6.2 +4.4 +15. 9 17 
Florida... * 3, 630 9, 788 § 82, 903 22. 84 —4.0 +15 +.2 +3.6 +7.5 +2.7 20 
Georgia... : 3, 787 9, 701 77, 289 2. 41 —.7 —L0 -.7 +22 —3.5 +1.8 y 
South Carolina. 2, 932 8, 754 48, 104 16. 44 -Li —2.1 —.8 —37.7 — 36.6 —387.2 13 
anne ; | 14,178 35, 922 260, 630 12, 39 -.1 —.8 -.1 +45.7 +38. 3 +46.0 39 
n : | 
Minnesota 8,887 | * 21,317 304, 974 34. 32 +.3 +.5 (*) +14.1 +114 +11.8 329 
Nebraska ‘ 75,409 | ° 12,235 7 149, ORS 27.28 +1.3 +1.2 +1.0 +10, 2 +8.6 +24. 4 32 
| aa 2, 388 36, 632 74, 292 $1.11 +.8 +.9 +.7 +14.9 +141 +10.5 329 
ion IX: 
Arkansas 5,118 13, 252 50, 727 11, 67 +10.0 +9.1 +7.0 +28. 6 +22, 2 +84. 8 19 
Kansas. 6,414 14, 895 188, 792 29. 43 (® +.3 —.5 (*) (*) (*) 29 
Missouri... . 11, 234 , 962 268, 916 2. 04 +14 +1.7 +1.8 +11.6 +13.5 +38. 6 26 
—— 18, 704 43, 135 272, 609 14. 51 +1.3 +1.2 +1.4 +11.6 +1L3 +34. 4 53 
mn X: 
Louisiana 0 eae 37, 110 313, 675 23. 67 +1.3 +1.5 +1.2 +19.6 +17.5 +32.7 55 
a anal 1, 935 5, 632 48, 882 25. 26 +2.5 +2.7 +2.9 +12.8 +12.9 +32. 5 39 
on $ | 
Arizona 2, 539 7, 102 82, 080 32. 33 —.2 +.6 +.2 +1.3 +4.1 +2.5 55 
Colorado 6, 058 14, 642 180, 932 29. 72 +1.6 +11 +.6 +24. 1 -+22.6 +24.0 50 
Idaho : 2,914 47, 180 83, 97 28. 82 +.7 +1.0 +11 +10.2 +14.0 +17. 346 
Montana | 2,377 5,750 66, 390 27.93 +.3 +.2 +.1 +9.5 +13.0 +14.0 38 
Utah... 3, 474 8, 688 125, 985 36. 27 +2.4 +3.6 +4.9 +7.3 +118 +15.3 50 
Wyoming | 735 1, 828 23, 578 32. 08 —1.6 —1.0 —1.0 +5. 3 +5.7 +8.7 27 
Region XII: 
California : | 15, 546 | 4*37,619 712, 661 45. 84 +.2 —.3 +.8 +12.5 +9. 6 +22.3 328 
Oregon. . 1, 980 10 4, 698 78, 561 39. 68 (4) +.5 +.3 +10. 4 +17.9 +8.8 017 
ee neton 4,956 | 311,726 155, 542 31. 38 - —.7 =—.§ —1.4 +2.9 +5.8 329 
ory: 
Hawaii. 1, 157 3, 891 | 41,851 36.17 +.8 +.8 +1.7 +16. 4 +110 +18. 2 29 























! From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 
’ Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 
ensus. 

3 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 

‘ Includes approximately 2,884 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 
1,000 excludes these children. 

* Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 

§ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

"In addition, in 66 counties payments amounting to $14,970 were made 
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from local funds without Federal icipation to 858 families in behalf of 
1,939 children under the State mot ’-pension law. Some families receiv- 
ing aid from this source for July also received aid under State plan for aid to 
dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 
Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Not compu because of change in reporting procedure. 

1° Includes 555 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 
these children. 

1! No change. 








each 12.2 percent greater than in the previous 
month while the number of children rose 10.4 
percent. In Arkansas the number of families 
increased 10.0 percent; the number of children, 
9.1 percent; and obligations, 7.0 percent. 
Decreases from June of 2 percent or less in the 
number of families and children receiving aid and 
in the amount of obligations incurred for assistance 
payments were reported in Delaware, Georgia, 





Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, and Wyoming, 
A sizable decrease—4.0 percent—in the number of 
families receiving aid in Florida was accompanied 
by increases of 1.5 and 0.2 percent, respectively, 
in the number of children and the amount of 
payments. 

The 42 States administering aid to dependent 
children under plans approved by the Social 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, July 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1940] 












































Percentage change from— 
Amount of Numba of 
obligations Average June 1940 in— July 1939 in— 

Social Security Board region and State pooty incurred for | amount per per 100,000 
Payments to recipient — 
recipients Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of = 

recipients | obligations recipients obligations 

Si initenidstsuninentccncndsensdecng 47,847 $1, 123, 135 $23. 47 +05 —0.2 +6.5 +8.0 49 
Region I: ae 
Connectiout.................-.....-... 324 36,142 26. 25 —4.9 —5.2 +9.3 +21.7 13 
a 1, 210 27, 684 22. 88 —-1.9 —2.6 —2.5 —7.6 M41 
ee ‘m| ‘el gel te] He] Ha) ] 
ow Hampshire...................---. ° —1. - I, +.9 62 
Rhode Island_.....................-... 67 1,176 17.55 8 (0) (4 ( 10 
vermont TS 153 3, 305 22. 19 5) —6.0 —1.9 +5.0 40 
Now York... ESERIES eer ase 2,839 72, 245 25. 45 —.3 -.8 +5.5 +9.2 n 
eats "New Jersey ee 718 16,77 23.37 -.3 +.1 +12.7 +15.2 7 
District of Columbia. ............... 215 5, 539 25.77 +24 +2.2 +29 +3.6 4 
i iieicienentsanasenes 679 14, 412 21.23 —.6 —.2 +3.3 +4.3 | rn) 
Ni i itemenipepecandnasents 1, 900 28, 550 15. 03 —2.4 —1.7 —12 +1.3 54 
i itietidinabawndecussnened 1,031 12, 963 12. 57 +.8 —.3 +20.7 +19.8 3 
Wee Vagate Cedacwesdecssavennsecens 814 14, 345 17. 62 +.9 +2.0 +.9 +8.3 “4 
Michigan Tre lh ciatitlaeianintatiiadl 905 19, 495 21. 54 +4.9 +44 +19.9 +12.2 19 
ees bbotitieanbesessenenseqennate 3,979 78, 259 19. 67 +.4 +.8 +.7 +.1 59 
aa 2, 432 50, 973 20. 96 —.3 —10.4 -L5 +3.5 0 
RESETS 2, 015 46, 979 23. 31 +.3 +.6 +1.2 +3.3 69 

Region VII: 
ES 600 5, 296 8. 83 (5 —L8 +10.9 +10.2 21 
i TET! 32,399 3 30, 639 12.77 +2.0 +2.4 +5.4 —3.4 14 
tll ante eeenaniehaamenicets 1,114 11, 268 10.11 +.3 +.6 +12.4 +13.8 36 
Miesttppl .* SESE ee 804 6, 413 7.98 +3.1 +3.5 +38.4 +53.9 0 
South Carolina..................-..-...- 800 8, 699 10. 87 +.8 +1.3 —13.2 —14.3 43 
Ph ddicduntcavecccescascossce 1, 607 17, 797 11.07 ® 'Y) +3.2 +4.1 56 

Region VIII: 
OE oe 1, 470 35, 231 23. 97 +.7 +.5 +5. 2 +7.9 58 
A a ae 933 25, 101 26. 90 —.2 —1.2 +13.9 +21.2 35 
RT a a 3604 4 13, 829 19. 93 +.9 +1.3 +14.5 +8.7 51 
North Dakota......................... 196 4, 207 21. 46 +8.3 +4.0 +55.6 +69. 6 RB 
South Dakota.-................-.--.-..-.. 241 4, 237 17. 58 +1.3 +.2 +4.8 +9.3 35 

Region IX: 
pebabaguncececqnseadeoecnccas 905 7, 546 8.34 +115 +8.1 +44.3 +84. 8 44 
A SS NESTS 250 1, 275 26, 402 20.71 +.2 —2.0 © 68 
(pitimebetnessummenocomnet 2, 227 34, 421 15. 46 (5 +.5 +65.5 +10. 2 87 
Region X: 

Site iremnsnnengatadanes 1,069 15, 974 14. 04 +.2 +.5 +14.9 +26. 7 5 
sory Seenten cial liepepesenienpinateticteinsinndntetd 239 4, 227 17. 69 +2.6 +3.7 +15. 5 +34.7 57 
Ea 362 10, 239 28. 28 +1.7 +5.2 +11.4 +24.8 88 
EE 628 18, 238 29. 04 —19 —L9 +11 —3.5 59 
EE TT ae a ES 277 6, 075 21. 93 4 —.6 —3.5 —11 56 
Sind dineegiditntaensiodnmons 207 4, 338 20. 96 +6.2 +5.4 +39. 9 +39.8 38 
Rainer ta natihnbneneminiet 197 5, 097 25. 87 —2.5 —6.1 —7.5 —8.2 38 
iccdeneccvedtcshanentecceases 148 4,061 27.44 ® —.6 —3.9 —5.6 63 

Region XII: 
Ee 7, 202 345, 680 48.00 +.6 +.5 +9.9 +9.7 117 
ltinedpbiameneusecaendnnined 446 11, 272 25. 27 —13 —1.2 —.2 —.3 43 
Th ingeusmaneanetinatinneed 1,039 31, 747 30. 56 +.2 +.4 +4.1 +65.0 63 
ee 68 1, 085 15. 96 0) 0) ® ® 17 

1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 5 No change. 

’ as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. * Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

aI aid to the administered under State law without Federal ? Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 

* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

« Not computed, because figures too small for comparison. 
































Security Board in July of this year also granted 
aid under the Social Security Act in July 1939. 
In comparison with July of the previous year, the 
number of families and children receiving aid and 
the total amount of assistance in these 42 States 
in July 1940 were, respectively, 12.6, 12.7, and 
15.7 percent greater. Increases from July 1939 
of more than 20 percent in both the numbers 
receiving aid and the amount of payments oc- 
curred in 8 States—Arkansas, Colorado, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, and Virginia. The large increases in 
Pennsylvania were the result of transfer of families 
from the general relief rolls to the program for 
aid to dependent children over a period of months, 
after the establishment of more liberal eligibility 
requirements for the latter program. 

The largest percentage decreases from July 
1939 in aid to dependent children were reported 
for South Carolina, where the State appropriation 
for the new fiscal year is less than for the pre- 
vious year. 


Aid to the Blind 


Although the number of recipients of aid to the 
blind in 43 States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board was 0.5 percent above the 
number in June, the amount of obligations in- 
curred for payments to recipients was 0.2 percent 
below the June total. Increases in both the 
number of recipients and the amount of payments 
were reported by 23 States, but sizable increases 
occurred in only a few of these States. Twelve 
States reported decreases in both items. 

As in the case of old-age assistance, the largest 
percentage increases were in Arkansas, where the 
number of recipients increased 11.5 percent and 
the amount of assistance, 8.1 percent. In North 
Dakota the number receiving aid to the blind was 
8.3 percent higher in July, and the amount of 
payments to recipients was 4.0 percent larger 
than in the previous month. Montana reported 
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increases from June of 6.2 percent in recipients 
and 5.4 percent in obligations. In Michigan the 
number assisted and total payments rose 4.9 and 
4.4 percent, respectively. 

Four States reported comparatively large de- 
creases from June to July. In Connecticut, the 
number receiving aid to the blind declined 4.9 
percent and the amount of payments decreased 
5.2 percent. In Indiana, a decline of 0.3 percent 
in recipients was accompanied by a decrease of 
10.4 percent in assistance given. In Utah, where 
the number aided decreased 2.5 percent in July, 
obligations incurred for payments to recipients 
fell 6.1 percent below the amount for June. 
Although the number receiving aid in Vermont in 
July was the same as in the previous month, the 
amount of assistance dropped 6.0 percent. 

In the 43 jurisdictions, all of which made pay- 
ments for aid to the blind under approved plans 
for July 1939 as well as for July 1940, the number 
of recipients was 6.5 percent larger in July of this 
year and the amount of obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients was greater by 8.0 percent. 
In 10 States—Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, and Virginia—increases of 
more than 20 percent occurred in either the num- 
ber of recipients or the amount of payments. 

Sizable decreases from July 1939 in the number 
of recipients and the amount of payments occurred 
in only a few States. The largest relative de- 
creases—13.2 percent in the number receiving 
assistance and 14.3 percent in the amount of 
assistance—were in South Carolina, where a 
smaller amount of State funds for aid to the blind 
necessitated a reduction in the program. In 
Utah, recipients in July 1940 were 7.5 percent, and 
obligations incurred were 8.2 percent below levels 
in July of the previous year. The number 
receiving aid to the blind in Maine was 2.5 percent 
less than in July 1939, while the amount of pay- 
ments dropped 7.6 percent. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, JUNE 1940 


Total expenditures for payments to recipients 
of public assistance and for earnings of persons 
employed under Federal work programs decreased 
6.8 percent from May to June in the continental 
United States. In the 46 jurisdictions reporting 
declines, the decreases ranged from 1.9 to 16.3 
percent. The three States in which increases 
occurred were Colorado, Connecticut, and New 


a 
Hampshire. In Connecticut, expenditures moved 
upward 12.4 percent, but the increases in the other 
two States were small. 

Amounts smaller than in May were reported in 
all jurisdictions for earnings of persons employed 
on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, in 48 jurisdictions for earnings of 
persons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 


Table 9.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, June 1940 ' 




































































[In thousands] 
Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Obligations incurred for— 
Subsist- programs 
ence pay- l 
Special types of public ps National Youth 
State Total assistance by the Administration P Other 
Civilian Work Federal 
prod General Pn Conser- Projects | work and 
relie’ vation ut-of- Adminis- | construe. 
ee de- Aid to —- Corps — school tration | tion 
ance pendent | the blind .. rk projects 
children Program | program 
2 $256,234 | $39,616 | $10,997 $1,813 | $32,408 $1,516 | $15,872 $2,314 $5, 579 | $100, 400 | 2 $45,720 
3, 651 187 84 5 24 81 460 15 147 1, 648 | 1,000 
1, 216 228 82 10 50 62 169 13 13 | 381 208 
2, 399 149 56 7 23 17 518 6 s4 1, 307 230 
18, 956 5, 382 707 344 3, 186 204 494 139 177 | 5, 256 3, 068 
3, 630 1, 389 179 19 229 65 151 4 28 | 1,116 429 
2,917 461 370 6 540 (5 102 25 53 | 957 701 
360 30 17 " 25 1 24 4 11 | 153 6 
3,015 86 35 5 53 = 46 18 25 754 1, 995 
3, 082 423 83 30 58 15 247 26 R4 1, 353 764 
3, 389 226 78 ll 42 25 503 28 173 1, 682 620 
968 196 83 6 32 25 60 9 34 416 106 
18, 954 2, 898 3168 2205 3, 650 10 7 175 243 8, 306 2, 532 
6, 069 1, 193 489 87 549 3 324 44 123 | 2, 658 628 
3, 574 1, 153 3 62 35 490 4 176 61 91 | 1, 133 389 
2,799 530 190 27 308 41 225 26 68 | 1, 121 263 
3, 687 426 28 143 19 378 7 153 1,710 934 
3, 327 379 310 16 141 12 358 18 173 | 1, 274 46 
1, 571 300 59 23 245 5 100 15 | 60 321 436 
2, 725 327 228 14 178 5 144 24 | 61 RRS 858 
12,720 2, 445 707 27 1,771 (® 451 75 160 4, 407 2, 675 
8, 349 1, 239 717 19 1, 084 13 495 118 71 3, 915 578 
5, 671 1, 351 305 25 795 20 416 68 155 2, 132 404 
2, 509 179 a1 9 25 360 23 99 | 1, 188 620 
7, 659 1, 481 264 +91 277 123 644 73 152 3, 809 74 
1, 628 220 66 83 4 123 a 27 | 553 452 
2, 744 459 149 4 133 34 175 32 | 61 | 1, 207 431 
357 60 2 (® 16 1 15 1} 4 Rg | 167 
1, 458 124 30 7 159 1 35 6 355 71 
9, 123 645 346 17 1, 107 3 431 79 173 3, 609 2,713 
1, 211 65 48 4 18 115 129 ll 45 | 568 
28, 261 3, 035 1, 625 73 8, 513 10 990 313 645 9, 378 3, 680 
3, 497 362 156 29 36 404 38 127 1, 721 592 
1, 240 148 74 4 92 35 190 21 39 | 515 12 
14, 381 2, 863 383 78 1, 360 6 730 116 200 7, 460 1, 176 
4, 506 1, 289 269 34 154 75 5ON 47 112 | 1, 685 344 
2, 129 410 78 11 155 10 119 16 20 852 457 
23,985 | 2,166) 1,368 302| 4,773 12 mo 171 393 | 9, 27 4, 444 
1, 935 132 55 1 3285 (O) 13 16 | 33 634 7 
3, 034 163 49 a 20 12 346 33 96 1, 444 843 
1, 404 291 32 4 89 4 162 12 33 541 145 
4,049 406 261 18 422 7 430 7 &8 1, 608 | 1, 183 
7, 685 1, 221 Me 103 100 1, 053 111 400 | 3, 488 1, 208 
1, 381 120 5 112 16 62 24 26 558 | 168 
489 87 19 4 56 3 25 9 13 198 | 76 
3, 848 171 61 13 83 2 361 42 133 1,095 | 1, 886 
5, 373 RAR 156 32 154 27 227 25 68 1, 562 | 2, 26 
2, 932 247 178 14 184 7 269 26 115 1, 638 | 253 
5, 795 1, 155 468 47 966 17 349 85 148 2, 323 237 
592 81 24 25 20 37 6 10 | 160 2% 
1 See footnotes to table 2. 2 Includes less than $500 not distributed by States. § Estimated. * Less than $500. 
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Corps, and in 47 States for earnings under the 
student work program of the National Youth 
Administration. Expenditures for general relief 
declined in 39 States, and subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration in 
34, Earnings under the out-of-school work pro- 

of the NYA were less than in May in 31 


jurisdictions. 


Increases from May in the aggregate amount of 
earnings of persons employed on other Federal 
work and construction projects were reported in 
33 States. In 40 States the total amount of 
obligations incurred for old-age assistance was 
greater than in May, while aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind increased over the 
previous month in 33 and 31 States, respectively. 


Table 10.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, June 1940 ' 



























































| Recipients ~*~ ae of public Cases for | Persons employed under Federal work programs 
which sub- 
| sistence 
| Aid to dependent Cases payments National Youth 
State | children receiv were cer- Administration Other 
tified by | Civilian Work Federal 
| Old-age Aid to relief the Farm | Conser- Projects | work and 
| assistance the blind a. pay Student oe Adminis- — 
| orps 00. tration 
Families | Children tration A werk projects 
program 
Total 1,960,555 | 346,269 831,059 71,870 | 1,373, 187 60,310 | 239,573 | 313,367 | 260,195 |1,734,407 | *302, 621 
Alabama. 19, 940 5,914 17, 134 600 2, 498 1, 262 6, 950 1, 903 6, 196 34, 523 9, 889 
Arizona.......- 8, 136 2, 544 7, 058 356 3, 614 4, 234 2, 547 1, 855 5,740 1, 738 
k 19, 7 4, 654 12, 147 812 4,149 799 7, 823 1, 043 4, 105 26, 941 2, 946 
California... .... 141, 792 15, 519 37, 723 7, 161 112, 322 8, 383 7, 455 16, 124 9, 522 75, 571 23, 414 
i ichaccaces 41, 152 5, 960 14, 506 14, 133 3, 001 2, 282 2, 564 1, 425 17, 234 3, 684 
Connecticut. ...... 17, 148 41,400 43, 300 246 19, 053 2 1, 545 3, 666 2, 471 16, 724 5, 508 
Delaware nee 2, 686 513 ss aw 1, 259 34 358 547 649 2, 736 970 
District of Columbia 3, 353 933 2, 757 210 4) RY aee 688 1, 682 1, 337 10, 799 13, 078 
Plorida....... . 35, 222 3, 783 9, 641 2, 351 9, 820 548 3, 730 3, 665 5, 926 25, 379 8, 852 
Georgia... .... 28, 243 3, 815 9, 799 1,111 6, 744 1, 127 7, 600 3, 398 8, 863 35, 388 7, 942 
Idaho.....- 8, 933 2, 804 7, 109 278 2, 156 770 OE 808 1, 406 7, 27 1,079 
Illinois... . 138, 291 37,500 | # 17,000 27,700 148, 035 469 11, 545 24, 434 14, 805 135, 737 17, 218 
Indiana... 66, 255 17, 365 35, 736 2, 439 41, 635 133 4, 886 4,611 6, 906 47, 345 5, 382 
incooe 55, 109 43,000 47,000 1, 460 28, 789 141 2, 651 7, 307 4, 989 19, 083 4, 197 
ae 27, 147 6, 416 14, 857 1, 273 19, 726 2, 469 3, 399 3, 855 5, 425 20, 374 3, 499 
Kentucky . 48, 734 3 290 ~~ _ eae 35,700 238 5, 704 1, 468 6, 029 34, 463 8, 554 
Louisiana 31, 882 13,081 | 36,575 1, 067 9, 677 528 5, 398 1,815 6, 059 24, 783 6, 464 
Maine....... ‘ : 13, 909 1, 527 3, 807 1, 233 9, 924 184 1, 516 2, 065 2, 098 6, 246 4, 470 
Maryland... ; | 18, 516 7, 326 19, 739 683 8, 462 210 2, 167 3, 138 3, 988 15, 220 6, 407 
Massachusetts 85, 186 12, 074 30, 486 1, 183 68, 133 17 6, 801 11, 789 6, 978 65, 910 20, 679 
Michigan 73, 302 18, 639 45, 797 R63 53, 976 450 7, 473 15, 577 7, 965 67, 155 5, 693 
Minnesota 62, 908 &8O4 21, 220 935 35, 948 983 6, 286 10, 148 6, 555 35, 674 3, 861 
Mississippi 21, 510 1104 4162 7380 1, 166 1, 103 5, 439 3, 262 5, 932 25, 758 8, 449 
= 92, 032 11, 076 26, 519 * 3, 655 23, 633 1,910 9, 718 9, 568 9, 360 64, 411 9, 131 
Montana 12, 175 2, 370 5, 741 195 4, 931 3, 790 1, 862 630 1, 420 8, 736 3, 630 
Nebraska... _. | 27, 784 5, 428 12, 004 88 10, 501 2, 115 2, 639 4, 646 2, 927 20, 196 5, 544 
Nevada... . 2, 272 239 14 869 22 233 143 327 1, 470 1,178 
New Hampshire - 5, 785 673 1, 727 321 6, 872 41 527 56 1, 508 6, 234 4, 925 
New Jersey. | 31, 145 11,174 25, 037 720 48, 138 102 6, 505 11, 707 6, 737 58, 511 21, 508 
New Mexico bee neil 4, 483 | > 5, 486 233 2, 152 5, 873 1, 947 1,771 2, 162 9, 024 2, 032 
New York....__. = 118, 750 36, 058 71, 210 | 2, 847 240, 87 349 14, 938 42, 854 24, 932 145, 146 27, 394 
North Carolina : 35, 604 9, 352 23, 291 1, 047 5, 465 6, 093 4, 964 6, 658 37, 460 7, 398 
North Dakota : 8, 822 2, 368 6, 575 181 5, 080 1, 943 2, 867 2, 373 2, 467 9, 598 1, 361 
=e 122, 885 9, 934 27, 731 3, 964 86, 345 11, 018 17, 080 10, 969 118, 994 10, 942 
Oklahoma 72, 750 18, 557 42, 623 2, 228 4 12, 400 2, 706 9, 028 5, 517 5, 326 37, 843 3, 805 
a 19, 173 1, 980 4, 674 452 9, 491 1, 801 1,610 1, 185 12, 658 3, 640 
Pennsylvania... | 08, 218 38, 049 86, 630 12, 962 183, 601 445 14, 942 29, 071 20, 477 158, 605 35, 877 
Rhode Island. 6, 772 1, 210 3, 270 65 #10, 500 10 195 2, 039 1, 630 10, 952 5, 552 
South Carolina.._. : ae 19, 796 2, 964 8, 043 794 2, 185 413 5, 218 5, 435 4, 304 28, 668 8, 938 
South Dakota_. ona . | 14, 752 1, 922 4, 243 238 5, 319 5, 470 2, 444 1, 225 1,970 9, 463 1,799 
Tennessee. _ 40, 303 14, 187 36, 041 1, 607 33,800 118 6, 487 2, 461 5, 600 33, 600 10, 487 
Sa 118, 380 91 a) ae aesic® 12, 523 3, 886 15, 889 14, 957 15, 157 73, 246 13, 656 
- a 13, 639 3, 392 8, 389 202 5, 445 583 939 2, 346 1, 359 8, 702 1, 442 
. ~~ wappepeea 5, 442 500 1, 652 153 2, 488 44 374 1, 128 746 3, 833 774 
irginia......_. 17, 438 2,975 9, 376 1, 023 7, 460 30 5, 456 6, 325 6, 209 26, 259 17, 111 
Wash aa 39, 192 4,979 11, 813 1, 087 11, 051 761 3, 419 1, 891 3, 502 23, 557 13, 687 
West Virginia. - 17, 816 7, 809 21, 526 807 15, 820 106 4, 067 3, 572 5, 743 30, O11 2, 617 
Wisconsin... 51, 545 12, 303 28, 128 2, 008 45, 800 825 5, 262 11, 956 5, 513 38, 713 2, 130 
Wyoming... . 3, 403 747 1, 846 148 1, 398 713 558 808 618 2, 577 2, 091 
| See footnotes to table 3. ! Includes 4 persons not distributed by States. + Estimated. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
June 1940 


Total expenditures for June in 116 urban areas 
were $85.3 million for payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance, public gen- 
eral relief, and private assistance, and for earnings 
of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration. This total ex- 
cludes all costs of administering the several pro- 
grams and of materials, supplies, and equipment 
necessary for the operation of work projects. 
Data on earnings of persons enrolled in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and earnings under 
the work programs of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, on Federal agency projects financed 
by transfer of WPA funds, and on other Federal 
work and construction projects are not available 
for the urban areas. 

June expenditures were 7.6 percent below those 


for May and 22.1 percent below those for June 
1939. The amount of assistance and earnings in 
June 1940 dropped both from the preceding month 
and from June of the previous year for all programs 
except the three special types of public assistance, 
The largest declines—11.6 percent from May 1949 
and 35.0 percent from June 1939—were reported 
for the amount of earnings on projects operated 
by the WPA, which totaled $41.7 million in June 
of this year. The amount of assistance to cases 
receiving general relief from public agencies 
dropped to $22.2 million, a decline of 7.0 percent 
from May and 14.9 percent from June 1939, 
Private assistance, which totaled $816,000 in 
June 1940, was 9.6 percent below the amount for 
May and 7.9 percent below that for June 1939, 

From May to June 1940, there was a slight in- 
crease of 0.9 percent in total assistance to recipi- 
ents of the three special types of public assistance 
in the urban areas. The total of $20.6 million 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the W ork Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-June 1940 
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expended for June represented an increase of 11.9 Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 

percent over payments for the same month in 1939. urban areas, January 1939-June 1960 

: Old-age assistance increased 1.0 percent from May —_miions oF vo..ars 

une 16 

she to June; aid to dependent children, 0.6 percent; 

nth and aid to the blind, 0.8 percent. Payments for ps 

ams old-age assistance were greater than in June 1939 

we by 13.8 percent; those for aid to dependent chil- e 

940 dren, by 7.7 percent; and payments for aid to the 

ted blind, by 6.0 percent. iat 

ted Of the total of $85.3 million expended in the Pe 

une urban areas, expenditures for earnings on projects P 
operated by the WPA represented 48.8 percent. 

seg — . 

shee Expenditures for public general relief were 26.0 P 

ent percent of the total and assistance to recipients of 

39 the special types of public assistance were 24.2 ‘ ; oa 

a percent. Of the proportion of the total expended AIO TO DEPENDENT CHILOREN Pd 

for for the three special types of assistance, 17.2 per- 2 | 

39 cent was for old-age assistance, 6.1 percent for aid 

in- to dependent children, and 0.9 percent for aid to 0 nN a ew se eae" 

pi- the blind. Private assistance comprised only 1.0 

ce percent of total expenditures for assistance and of persons employed on projects operated by the 

on earnings. WPA. In June 1939, assistance under programs 

The major change from June 1939 to June 1940 _ for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 

cts in the proportion of the total represented by the _and aid to the blind represented only 16.9 percent 
various programs resulted from increases in of all assistance and earnings while earnings under 

$ assistance to recipients of the special types of projects operated by the WPA were 58.5 percent 
public assistance and a sizable decrease in earnings _ of the total. 

Table 1.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 

Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, June 1940 
[Corrected to Aug. 20, 1940] 
Percentage distribution of 
| Percentage change from— amount— 
Type of agency ee of Amount! May 1940 in— June 1939 in— 
mateteses enemies of June 1940|May 1940\June 1939 
umber o um 0 
cases Amount ases Amount 
 —— ied See () $85, 338, 306 |...........-. CE Eciatiedaccecs —22.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Public agencies__._....- ; tema () 3 $4, 522,081 |............ |, —22.2 99.0 99.0 99.2 
Agencies administering: 
CC 802, 356 22, 212, 519 —4.8 —7.0 —14.1 —14.9 26.0 25.9 23.8 
Special types of assistance #__.....___. 73A, 864 20, 634, 489 +.7 +.9 +8.4 +119 24.2 22.1 16.9 
Old-age assistance._............... 581,114 14, 675, 879 +.5 +1.0 +8.3 +13.8 17.2 15.7 1.8 
Aid to dependent children #.....-- 129, 777 5, 191, 105 +1.4 +.6 +9.3 $7.7 6.1 5.6 44 
Aid to the blind #....._....---.... 23, 973 767, 6 +.8 +5.5 +6.0 9 8 7 
Work Projects Administration ¢._..... (2) 41, 675, 073 (?) —11.6 (3) —35.0 48.8 51.0 58.5 
Private agencies ’._.............. cocnenniaaal | () 48 816, 224 ainnstenaineetinies | | '—7.9 1.0 1.0 8 
! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 5 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. — 1 Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
assistance pr s differ from those for months prior to January 1 Security Act. 

— they inclu de obligations incurred for burials, in addition to blige. * Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
tions incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and sons rR on projects oa by the WPA within these areas and 
italization. cover all pay-roll periods ed during month. Figures are not available 
ot available. — these areas for PH of persons employed on projects other than those 

Public agencies administered $1,458 of private funds while private equncies erated by the WPA. 
inistered $7,190 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed oP includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
from public and private sources, respectively, were $84,527,813 and $810,492. * Includes estimate of $146,121, of which $132,603 represents expenditures 
* Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered of Lr for which monthly reports are not available. 
basis of need. ased on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
y Bulletin, September 1940 71 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, June 1940—Continued 


[Corrected to Aug. 20, 1940] 


















































Public funds change in total 
from— 
State and city Area included | Total! | oy 
General | Old-age Aid to Aid to WPA Ma June 
Total relief ? assistance |Tehendent wands ‘ 1939 
New York: 
EE $105, 931 $38, 404 $17, 387 $5, 889 $750 $43, 501 $1, 452 —0.6| —33.8 
iiunsadescsesean CRED. cccctens 1, 175, 965 | 1, 162, 007 626, 565 103, 080 60, 614 3, 283 368, 465 13, 958 —9.2 —23.7 
New Rochelle Sy £j%*BACC ISS 85, MM, 51, 886 12, 333 8, 871 0 11, 569 61 —5.1 —4.7 
New York do_. 15, 991, 171 |15, 782,999 | 5,993, 604 | 1, 524, 204 | 1, 144,951 41, 741 | 7,078,499 | 7 208,172 —4.6 —25.1 
N Falls SERS a 81, 43, 703 8, 638 7, 640 109 20, 545 843 | —20.6 —22.5 
ester ES 574, 758 571, 477 304, 513 117, 502 37, 665 2, 516 109, 281 3,281 | —10.1 —16.6 
syracuse County. . 395, 091 171, 321 75, 830 20, 004 1, 335 126, 51i 3,808 | —86) —242 
a City.... 135, 781 133, 858 52, 516 31, 008 13, 676 308 36, 350 1,923 | —13.7| —10.8 
oh Cae Mlcccasceuen 220, 191 219, 177 100, 160 20, 011 18, 828 531 79, 647 1,014/ —66| —26.8 
arolina 
Asheville _ County. .....- , 104, 586 104, 586 3,077 13, 024 6, 120 937 ef | See —13.0 —18.7 
Charlotte ‘ . OR, ccctinienna 98, 318 97, 865 4, 483 17, 928 8, 006 1, 456 65, 992 453 —5.8 +13 
Greensboro a a “Lees a 89, 614 89, 567 2,901 16, 262 8, 907 1, 270 60, 227 47 —.6 —1.8 
—_— : LM casa 116, 166 102, 846 1, 308 14, 354 7,471 1,010 78, 703 13, 320 —4.7 —5.4 
Ohio: 
Akron. ..... sselbvavedicetstiaen ee 799, 506 $1, 024 83, 305 13, 247 1, 785 620, 055 2,802 | —12.0| —27.9 
Canton : -do..........] 256,070 355, 879 31, 690 87, 670 10, 509 1, 891 224, 119 191} —4.8| —20.3 
Cincinnati... i | .do..........| 900,307] 985, 222,553 | 200, 454 33, 205 5,011 | 524, 637 13,447| —7.6| —22.3 
Cleveland - - . ; -do__........| 2, 762, 105 | 2, 730, 058 541, 976 243, 377 103, 611 8, 795 | 1,832, 299 32,047 | —10.1 | —37.5 
Columbus... . RE NaS -| 765,373 763, 833 88, 148 178, 929 17, 551 6, 358 472, 847 1,640) +14] —16.5 
Dayton : ARES 485, 544 485, 192 77, 830 129, 196 13, 139 2, 548 2A2, 479 352; —3.7| —163 
Springfield -do..........] 150,408 158, 682 6, 716 53, 990 4,179 1,317 92, 480 816 | +3.2| —14.7 
‘oledo . - ; ose} Ee 772, 161 771, 04 68, 763 136, 963 15, 966 4, 202 545, 710 557 —4.3 —H.2 
Youngstown... do... saad 352, 725 352, 141 46, 101 53, 661 10, 607 3, 347 288, 425 584 —7.5 —31.3 
Oklahoma: Tulsa_... : | EES 209, 877 204, 734 4, 168 88, 672 21, 435 3, 028 87, 431 5,143 —3.6 —5.0 
Soegen: voaand » SGT 558, 603 556, 044 79, 391 159, 310 24, 981 4, 824 288, 438 16589; —3.9) —16.9 
Pen: vania: | 
Allentown do 182, 500 181, 781 1, 460 23, 251 10, 523 5, 940 120, 607 719 | —27.3 —35.3 
Altoona do 272, 469 272, 412 7,093 32, 186 22, 175 6,770 174, 188 57 —21 —23.3 
Bethlehem . do 198, 383 197, 872 24, 076 24, 577 12, 443 5, 419 131, 357 511 | —25.9 —35.0 
Chester___. : do 207, 107 5, 639 28, 493 35, 774 19, 826 7, 827 113, 719 1,468 | —27.1 —33.8 
«=e - do... 281, 240 281, 196 52, 910 51, 934 160 8, 033 143, 159 44 —-6.9 —30.6 
Johnstown do 335, 407 335, 032 65, 524 34, 083 32, 012 7, 457 193, 375 —3.8 —38.4 
Philadelphia : do 3, 932,965 | 3,895,341 | 1, 584,777 494, 804 428, 425 74, 542 | 1,312,793 1 37, 624 —8.7 —14.1 
Pittsburgh - _ .... do 2, 761, 939 | 2, 742, 608 850, 317 284, 388 198, 683 37,951 | 1, 362, 269 719,831 | —7.4| —27.6 
Reading _. | do ae 361, 07 359, 351 49, 654 42, 178 15, 801 9, 415 242, 303 71,725 —5.0 —16.6 
Scranton _- er 833, 540 830, 336, 166 69, 460 56, 305 11, 252 357, 625 12,732 | —21.2 —17.9 
Wilkes-Barre do..........| 1,055, 193 | 1, 053, 767 402, 201 84, 502 71, 734 15, 896 479, 434 1, 426 —65.5 —12.5 
Rhode Island: Providence...| City : 419, 272 414,013 147, 105 59, 347 19, 977 583 187, 001 5,259 | —11.0 —6.0 
_ Carolina: Charleston.| County... ..... 133, 971 133, 515 2, 697 10, 060 4, 309 707 115, 742 456 | —14.9 —2L4 
ennessee: 
Knoxville do a 150, 405 150, 405 3, 079 17, 946 20, 533 747 108, 100 }.....-- —6.1 —10.7 
Memphis | do 271, 945 268, 010 2,172 50, 239 24, 043 3, 103 187, 553 8,935 | —16.2 —13. 
r Nashville | do 238, 471 237, 059 2,015 41, 800 27, 435 2, 514 163, 205 1,412 —2.7 +10.3 
exas: 
Dallas do 304, 084 301, 060 15, 765 76, 386 ya 208, 110 3, 024 —5.3 —7.1 
El Paso do . 80, 205 79, 947 414 9, 109 |. emntiionbeainadion 70, 424 348 —8.7 —13.1 
Fort Worth do 286, 952 286, 581 13, 632 Gk MT. Eniutotiandeubicidncioeta 217, 242 371 —8.8 —15.1 
Houston do : 266, 124 263, 304 22, 361 | SS a 177, 519 2, 820 —7.7 —19.0 
San Antonio _ do 279, 689 BG lesocces 62, 192 |...- Ra, Sete d 213, 432 4, 065 —3.3 —12.2 
van Lake City do 392, 384 390, 641 59, 072 102, 336 43, 505 1, 581 184, 057 $1,743 —.4 —7.4 
nia: 
Norfolk City | 88, 263 87, 285 3, 210 10, 142 4,377 879 , 677 978 —1.3 +6.9 
Richmond do | 171,263 166, 167 13, 235 13, 975 6, 782 1, 095 131, 080 5, 096 +16 +5.0 
Roanoke do | 23, 471 23, 471 3, 021 4, 966 960 DUE Beccesss —4.8 —2.2 
Washington: j 
Seattle County | 741, 293 734, 537 75, 554 234, 921 38, 902 8, 408 376, 752 7 6,756 —2.9 —15.6 
Tacoma do 346, 859 346, 859 21, 191 97, 141 17, 967 2, 646 kX | a ..| —13.3 —27.1 
West Virginia: Huntington do | 116,331 | 4115, 794 9, 044 11, 743 6, 203 825 87. 979 537 | —7.5| —87.3 
nsin: 
Kenosha... do | 163, 535 163, 297 42, 406 27, 099 17, 521 1, 356 74,915 238 | —11.2 —B.1 
Madison do ‘ | 267,743 267, 455 37, 147 48, 907 27, 896 1, 148 152, 357 2S8 +6. 2 —2.9 
Milwaukee do _...| 1,851,431 | 1,546,460 | 447,758 | 234,930 99, 361 9,381 | 755,030 4,971 | —13.0| —30.2 
Racine E do..........| 146,114 145,557 | 34, 184 30, 340 21, 419 42 58, 672 557 | —12.0| —37.8 
1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other ‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
items incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. Data persons employed on pechees operated by the WPA within these areas 
for assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, and cover all pay-roll } pn ended during month. Figures are not 
because they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obliga- available for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other 
tions incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and than those o ted by the WPA. 
italization. § Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
4 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered ¢ Estimated. 
on basis of need. 7 Includes estimate. 
‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social * Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
‘7 — and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
y Act. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, July 1940 


Reports on general relief operations of public 
agencies were received from the 18 cities in the 
United States with populations over 400,000 in 
1930 as well as from Rochester, New York. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


In these 19 cities 549,000 cases received aid 
from general relief funds of $17.2 million in July. 
In the 18 cities for which comparable data were 
available for June and July, the number of cases 
aided increased 1 percent over June and expendi- 
tures increased 4 percent. No comparisons with 
June are available for Buffalo, because June data 
related to the city only, whereas July data relate 
to the county. 

Twelve cities reported increases in the number 
of cases receiving relief. The largest increase—13 
percent—occurred in Detroit. The largest de- 
crease—10 percent—was reported for the District 
of Columbia. In 10 cities the amount of obliga- 
tions incurred for general relief increased. These 
increases ranged from less than 1 percent in 
Newark and New York to 21 percent in Detroit. 
In Milwaukee, despite a decrease of 4 percent in 
the number of cases receiving relief, the amount of 
relief increased 11 percent. This increase re- 





sulted partly from a much larger expenditure for 
ice during July (over $12,000, as compared with 
less than $1,000 in June) and partly from the fact 
that there were two more business days in July 
than in June. 


General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


Table 4 presents available data on the extent 
to which general relief was granted to cases in 
households in which other specified forms of in- 
come or assistance were also received. In Newark 
22 percent of the general relief cases also received 
income from regular employment. General relief 
was granted to supplement insufficient earnings 
from WPA employment in 12 percent of the cases 
in Milwaukee and Minneapolis. Thirty-four per- 
cent of the cases in Baltimore received general 
relief in addition to payments for aid to dependent 
children. 


Case Turn-Over 


Fifteen cities reported more cases opened in 
July than in June. In Boston and Chicago ap- 
proximately twice as many cases were opened in 
July. The largest decrease in openings—45 per- 
cent—was reported by the District of Columbia. 

Fewer cases were closed in July than in June 
in 13 cities, with the largest decrease—31 percent— 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case in selected cities, July 1940 


























Percentage change from 
Average amount | June 1940 in— 
Number of Amount of 
City cases receiv- relief! 
ing relief Per family Per one- “| we Number of | Amount of 
case Person case cases relief 

RS SS Se ee eee 6, $149, 737 () (%) =}, 5 | —0.5 
SES inlisntienecéiiiatnchinnamNnabehseresabennseuennen 16, 437,917 $29. 40 . 63 +6. 3 | 16.6 
th i iii ihenandigietipsidbehatnanauscoenadbepeennenss 17, 559, 787 37. 99 17. 10 (0) O) 

Chicago... .. 5 88, 047 5 2, 588, 640 (?) ( +2.5 +6.4 
RS, 5 LES A AL CITI ALTE TELS SET Se 7, 617 171, 318 25. 02 16. 26 +.4 | —.5 
did een eeiebbeoemonadaumeannnaa 21, 162 495, 450 29. 32 16. 99 +2.6 | +17.3 
a a enn: 19, 446 653, 152 () @® +12.7 | +20.5 
ALLEL CELLET ELELE ELDRED LPS 1, 925 43,717 27. 35 18. 27 —9.7 | —16.8 
Los SIENA dditdinmhiials cpdlainne mentee nepsuieatipeanatn 51, 075 1, 556, 578 38. 93 16. 96 —.7] -.5 
Siitiidhniniidaieidibbitnennaiagiekeconamadguaniinns es pa gd $3. 38 13. 45 —4.0 | ae 

ET Oi nti on Rianne eeeeedadanangeonsosunmmbseniion ll, 76 16. 40 —1.6 | - 

ia ai cttinn nn epnpdsinnsiannicccigmnniadenncinthindibes 13, 291 389, 243 (®) () +1.6 | +.1 
RE A RS TE LR PES 563 52, 197 26. 62 16. 48 +2.0 | +23 
ne 154, 063 6, 015, 923 45. 58 27. 47 +.8 | +.4 
ET ET TT EE 7 68, 518 1, 608, 533 2 () +2.1 +7.5 
TT TA TT Ree 1 34, 006 916, 891 4) () (5 | +7.3 
i iichetnneandimiennavhieseesclaasseebesoanséecssons , 454 251, 208 38. 67 18. 18 —5.7 | —8.6 
A a a a ee 333 110, 718 22. 66 7.74 +4.3 -.2 
EE innccntncccancpancesevesseaccassoesencsssboscasnacsos 11, 937 313, 732 41. 04 | 17.92 +16 —22 











1 Excludes cost of administration; nt, and other items 
5. 1. pllguberauebeplaheiagamn 


3 Figures relate to entire county in which ci 


is located. 
4 Not computed, because June figures relate to city only. 
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5 Includes cases receiving aid from special departments. 
* Accepts only unemployable cases. 
? Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 


once during month. 


§ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 


Social Security 








Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving other types of income or assistance in selected cities, July 1940 























Percent of general relief cases in households receiving— 
ye peng 
City receiving Earnings Unem 
ploy- Ald to Aid to 
relief aie WPA ment | ,Old-®8° | dependent | the 
employment benefits blind 

6, 467 0.7 0.5 0.8 1.9 33.8 61 
17, 480 10.0 8.3 1.0 3.3 1.5 2 

88, 047 (4) .6 Bh 2.9 -2 (® 
7,617 3.3 1.9 1.1 5.4 5 8 
21, 162 5.9 10.0 5 1.0 ® on 
19, 446 4.6 5.9 1.0 2.8 3 3 
5 | ES ee 2 5.5 my ' .4 

44, 501 () (0) 1) (3) ® (4) 
19, 511 6.0 11.6 i 2.5 3 on 

I RR 2 Bw as Ba 
ag i seenaiighenapisesinnabes coetaeseaaeeeaaaien 154, 063 6.7 5.6 we aT: cat 2 

ll cccaeubasesesssccewseussendesspanmmbasanaanns 58, 518 () 1.7 5 (4) % % 

Pittsburgh ! 34, 096 (4) 3.9 1.0 (4) 2) 

Ee ae 7, 454 14.1 7.4 1.2 6.4 3.0 2 

San Francisco § pinisiidnboadtt 9, 895 (’) 1 (®) 1) 2) ) 




















1 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 


4 Not available. 
4 Less than 0.1 percent. 


in Cincinnati. 


Large increases in the number of 


closings were reported for Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, and San Francisco. 

Accession and separation rates have been com- 
puted to measure the number of openings and 
closings in terms of the average number of cases 
open during the month. Accession rates ranged 
from 4 in Buffalo and Rochester to 19 in Detroit; 
separation rates ranged from 4 in Chicago and 


New Orleans to 24 in San Francisco. 


The largest 


turn-over in case load was that of San Francisco, 
with an accession rate of 17 and a separation rate 


4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 
5 Figures relate to cases open on last day of month. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 

In nine cities openings because of loss of WPA 
employment exceeded closings because of assign- 
ment to the WPA. The largest proportionate net 
increases were those of Boston, with an accession 
rate of 7 and a separation rate of 2, and of Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia, each of which had an 
accession rate of 6 and a separation rate of 1. 
The largest proportionate net decrease occurred 
in Los Angeles, with an accession rate of 3 and 
a separation rate of 7. 

More than half the openings in July in Chicago 














ee ————Ee—e a eS ae Se aes aa CULM 





of 24. and Cleveland were attributed to loss of WPA 
Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in selected cities, July 1940 
Cases opened Percent opened for specified reason 
City Percenta —" Loss of Cessation of 
ercentage rate 0 on o! 
Number | change from pom bn unemploy- a 
June 1940 employment ploym ment benefits 
PR SE EEE me RE 574 +6.7 9.3 27.2 6.1 0.3 66.4 
Beston ___. ; : Es eae 2, 482 +102.0 16. 6 139.8 41.8 -3 18.1 
Baflalo ?__. esnuduiimaadind 625 (4 3.6 48.6 6.7 1.0 43.7 
Chicago ecamanteidnidiotan 5, 254 +97.0 5.9 8.2 72.3 2.6 16.9 
Cincirnati * , waste RR2 +38. 5 10.8 7.5 34.2 2.2 56.1 
Cleveland jinn tee 1, 854 +50.9 8.4 15.4 65. 4 1.6 17.6 
Detroit ia deen 3, 317 +29.6 18.5 13.9 29.2 2.5 54.4 
District of Columbia § Te FEAR 137 —45.2 | eee ee Se 100.0 
Les Angeles? _. PEE ‘ Siesta 5, 581 +1.7 12.1 (® 20.8 (® (8) 
Milwaukee ?_. 1, 935 —21.9 11.0 18.8 18.4 2.1 60.7 
Minneapolis. 1, 663 +19.9 16.3 12.8 16.7 2.1 68.4 
Newark....___. — 1, 329 +8.3 10.8 18.1 25.3 2.2 54.4 
New Orleans ____- 157 +11.3 6.3 (® ® (®) (5) 
New York. ...... : 7, 258 +15. 1 4.9 25.4 23.6 2.2 43.8 
Philadelphia... sical Re 6, 081 +33. 5 11.2 27.0 49.3 4.0 19.7 
aren *... Saints See Ss 3, 404 —10.4 11.3 25. 4 46.1 6.6 21.9 
Rochester __ sncneenbonettiasiiaradaniadiaaas 337 +19.5 4.3 35.6 7.4 3.6 53.4 
i “as ORE Se es 77 +27.3 12.7 13.1 35.0 1.8 50.1 
NN a nin tac ieee cn 1,741 +18.0 17.0 ® 21.2 1.1 ® 


























4 Not omen, because June data relate to city only. 
5 Accepts 0 aay Cae cases. 
* Not availab 


1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 
? Includes cases opened because of insufficient earnings. 
* Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
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employment. Assignment to the WPA accounted 
for 52 percent of the closings in Detroit. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


In a majority of the cities reporting complete 
data on openings and closings, more cases were 
closed because regular employment was obtained 
than were opened because it was lost. Separation 
rates for cases closed because regular employment 
was obtained were 6 in Buffalo, 5 in Rochester, 
and 4 in Boston, Milwaukee, and Pittsburgh. In 
Boston 7 of every 100 open cases were added 
during July because of loss of regular employment. 

Obtaining regular employment resulted in 40 
percent or more of the closings in Boston, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Rochester. Loss of 
regular employment, on the other hand, was given 
as the reason for 49 percent of the openings in 
Buffalo and for 40 percent in Boston. 





Effect of Unemployment Benefits and Old-Age 
Retirement and Survivors Benefits on Case 
Load 


Receipt and cessation of unemployment bene- 
fits produced minor net changes in the case loads 
of all the cities reporting such openings and 
closings. In nine cities more cases were closed 
because of receipt of benefits than were opened 
because of exhaustion of benefit rights. Seven 
percent of the openings in Pittsburgh were attrib- 
uted to cessation of unemployment benefits. In 
Rochester 8 percent of the closings resulted from 
receipt of benefit payments. 

According to reports, closings because of receipt 
of old-age retirement and survivors benefits 
amounted to 2 percent of total closings in Newark 
and to less than 1 percent in nine other cities. 
In nine cities, however, no cases were reported 
closed for this reason. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, July 1940 












































Cases closed Percent closed for specified reason 
parat: Receipt of | 
City Percentage —T Increased | Transfer | Receipt old-age a ‘a 
of unem- | retirement — | All other 
Number em: earnings to the lovment and types of | “peas 
June 1940 o or income| WPA | Aevents | survivors public | Teasons 
benefits assistance | 

Baltimore_................. 580 —12.8 9.4 16.9 0.5 20.5 g SES Ee 7.1} 52.9 
Pt titinenaccéacasend 1,231 —13.7 8.6 45.3 ) 326.3 34 ain 8.4) (2) 

ATS 2, 402 ® 14.0 44.8 13.9 17.5 4.7 (*) 1.9 | 17.2 
A 3, 621 —5.3 4.0 37.4 9.8 15.7 4.3 (*) 4.6 | 23.2 
Cincinnati ¢................ 785 —31.1 9.6 22.2 5.4 23.6 |) Sa ‘ ‘ 5.2 41.7 
Cleveland.................. 1, 199 —29.8 5.4 33.6 5.8 25.2 1.8 0.1 2.3 | 31.2 
Se a 2,718 +18.3 15.1 1.9 3.7 52.0 5.3 a 48 19.2 
District of Columbia ’_..._. 271 —14.5 12.9 ones 24.7 ES, ee 16.2 49.5 
to Sititiesbeckees 9, 052 +54.0 19.6 13.1 1.5 336.8 1.3 1 1.5 45.7 
Mil a ia 2, 676 —L4 15.2 27.8 1.9 21.9 1.5 1 3.0 43.8 
Minneapolis................ 1, 969 +.4 19.3 13.6 5.9 21.5 1.0 |. ae. 1.4 56.6 
A AR 1, 228 —8.2 9.9 23.4 2.1 9.0 2.5 1.6 2.4 54.0 
New Orleans... ............ ot —6.9 3.8 4.3 8.5 | SS OG 10. 6 45.7 
AE 8, 626 +37.3 5.9 24.2 10. 2 42.5 4.4 a 4.7 13.9 
Philadelphia... ............ 4, 0€7 —27.8 7.5 40.1 9.5 7.1 5.9 (*) 16. 1 21.3 
Pittsburgh ¢................ 2, 902 —25.6 9.2 45.4 12.5 7.2 6.2 | ( 12.1 16.6 
AAA 819 —5.2 10.4 43.5 12.2 22.2 7.7 |. me 2.9 11.5 
Sea 548 —%. 1 9.0 14.45 2.2 37.4 |) oe eR 23.0 22.1 
San Francisco.............. 2, 478 +31.8 24.1 9.6 1.7 419.7 1) aaa 2.2 65.8 





| 


1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at 
and end of month. 

4 Not available. 

+ Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC, 
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‘ Figures relate to entire county in which city is located, 
5 Not computed, because June data relate to city only. 


han 0.1 percent. 
’ Accepts only unemployable cases. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Wage Records 


The Social Security Board is fostering a program 
to inform employees that, by writing to the Board, 
they can obtain statements of their wage credits 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. The improved method by which postings 
are made to each individual employee’s account 
makes available more complete and current data 
for answering queries. A new form of employee 
wage statement recently developed will be sent 
once at any time during the year in response to 
requests from covered workers. This statement 
is prepared by machine and indicates total wages 
since the beginning of the program on January 1, 
1937, total wages for the last calendar year, and 
the wages which have been reported and com- 


pletely processed for the quarters since the close of 
the last calendar year. The publicity program is 
expected to create greater interest among wage 
earners in the current status and accuracy of their 
wage accounts. 


Characteristics of Beneficiaries With Monthly 
Benefits Allowed, January-June 1940 


Tables 1-5 present data on age, race, and sex of 
the various types of beneficiaries under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program who were allowed 
monthly benefits during the first 6 months of 1940. 
The distribution of these beneficiaries by State of 
residence was given on page 63 of the August 
Bulletin. Further analyses of these claims will 
appear in a subsequent issue. 


Table 1.—Claims for primary monthly benefits: Number allowed and monthly amount payable,' by age, race, and 
sex of beneficiary, January-June 1940 


[Data corrected to Aug. 26, 1940] 


















































Total White | Negro and other zaces 
Age * (years Male Female Male Female 
Number | Amount | : 
| Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount | Number | Amount 
| 

Total 62, 166 | $1, 390, 276 | 52, 667 | $1, 221, 656 7,063 | $127, 139 2, 222 $38, 527 214 $2, 954 
65. 7, 734 173, 531 6, 434 150, 349 1, 038 18, 676 229 024 33 482 
fh 22, 351 485, 053 18, 696 421, 876 2, 605 47, 427 877 14, 657 83 1, 093 
67 17, 659 379, 362 14, 841 331, 886 2, 118 | 36, 146 635 10, 478 65 852 
68 6, 544 151, 123 5, 587 133, 066 645 12, 438 290 5, 290 22 329 
69. 1, 139 29, 834 999 26, 719 102 2, 265 38 850 0 0 
70 1, 221 31, 940 1, 067 28, 504 108 2, 363 45 7 1 16 
71 1, 045 26, 812 936 24, 447 86 1, 875 20 437 3 53 
72 855| 22,060 783 | 20, 481 58 1, 276 14 303 0 0 
73 703 17, 676 638 | 16, 310 50 1, 052 13 279 2 35 
74 639 16, 249 575 | 14, 834 45 1, 003 19 412 0 0 
7 528 13, 236 483 12, 332 31 652 13 231 1} 21 
76 445 11, 237 414 10, 508 25 599 5 109 1 21 
a, 313 7, 883 292 | 7, 415 16 362 5 106 0 0 
78. 289 6, 680 | 250 6, 277 14 310 5 | 93 0 0 
79 229 5, 514 | 216 5, 251 9 178 3 | 69 1 16 
80 158 3, 957 | 151 | 3, 811 6 | 125 0 0 1 21 
81. 109 2, 665 | 95 | 2, 351 9 | 198 5 | 116 0 0 
82 89 2, 215 84 2, 110 3 | 74 1 16 1 15 
%3 51 1, 184 48 1, 119 3 | 65 0 0 0 0 
M4 37 | 860 33 | 778 1 | 23 3 | 59 0 0 

| 
85 20 | 520 19 488 1| 32 | 0 0 0 | 0 
sf 10 | 245 9 | 226 0 | 0 1} 19 0 0 
we 10 | 260 | 10 | 260 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 
8s 3 72 | 3 | 72 | 0} 0 | 0 0 0 0 
xg 2 49 2 | 49 0} 0 | 0 0 0 0 
0... 1 | 12 | 0 0 | 0 | 0} 1| 12 0 0 
91 0 0} 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 
92 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 
93 2 | 7 | 2 7 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 
i Represents all claims allowed during 6 months and monthly amount ? Represents age on birthday in 1940. 

payable without adjustments required by sec. 203 (subsecs. d, e, g, and h) 
and sec. 907 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 
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Table 2.—Claims for wife’s and for widow’s monthly benefits: Number allowed and monthly amount payable,! by 
age and race of beneficiary, January-June 1940 


[Data corrected to Aug. 26, 1940] 




















































































































Wilfe’s Widow’s 
Negro and other r | Negro and other 
: 
Age * (years) Total White Pome Total White | A... 

Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 

a 12, 834 | $154, 956 12, 592 | $152, 770 242 $2, 186 1,053 | $21, 806 1,026 | $21,367 | 27 $439 
ee 1,180 | 14,050 1,158 | 13,854 2 196 97 2, 059 | 1,906 | 4 83 
Sa 2, 820 33, 764 2, 755 33, 174 65 590 243 4, 903 240 4, 864 | 3 | 39 
67 ecco 2, 326 27, 903 2, 287 27, 39 349 180 3, 618 177 3, 571 | 3 47 
eS ae 1, 740 20, 782 1, 704 20, 474 36 308 155 3, 208 153 3,174 2 4 
Sh dintitintnatnensemesens: 1, 183 14, 454 1, 167 14, 298 16 156 95 2, 083 91 2, 021 4 62 
70. oneal 922 11, 322 910 11, 210 12 112 71 1, 460 69 1, 424 2 36 
iat bteipptunsniaptteeaneicnon 724 8, 978 714 8, 883 10 95 51 1,075 47 1,005 4 70 
| SSR 503 6, 104 490 5, 986 13 118 53 1,071 50 1,017 3 54 
Di ccceimbessdnetmesesunncscace 377 4, 647 371 4, 604 6 43 32 667 32 667 0 0 
iilisiislaapesiehidacaidiamciiininieneiceticons 204 3, 633 289 3, 589 5 4 21 436 20 470 1| 18 
innencbhetittttemenmwemeentis 260 3, 264 250 3, 158 10 106 16 348 16 348 0 | 0 
76. one oou 148 1,790 146 1,777 2 13 13 262 13 262 0 0 
7 ave 100 1, 186 99 1,174 1 12 s 165 s 165 0 | 0 
dstinstinintbennsmencacsoced 80 974 79 969 1 5 7 152 7 152 0 | 0 
citiininnuinednamises 52 633 51 621 1 12 3 61 3 61 | 0| 0 
OR al 47 561 46 555 1 6 3 79 2| 61 | 1} 18 
ee 24 281 2B 271 1 10 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 
82. 23 255 22 244 1 11 2 57 2 57 | 0 | 0 
83 ones 10 120 10 120 0 0 1 16 1 16 | 0 | 0 
Gi intcuibtineineeceninsessccce y 105 9 105 0 0 1 17 1 17 | 0) 0 
Se 1 15 1 15 0 0 1 19 1 19 0 0 
SE RSE 7 84 7 84 0 0 0 0 0} 0 0 0 
Sr eR 1 13 1 13 0 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 9 
Piedatibhncdimeienetacasses 1 12 1 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| ASE 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
itiindbdblinbtbecsnmedensns 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 0 
I 2 2 2 26 0 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 

1 ts all claims allowed during 6 months and monthly amount 2 Represents age on birthday in 1940. 
Bere eithece adjustments required by sec. 203 (subsecs. d, e, g, and h) 


i 


907 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 


-—Claims for child’s monthly benefits: Number allowed and monthly amount payable,' by age, race, and 
sex of beneficiary, January-June 1940 


[Data corrected to Aug. 26, 1940] 





















































Total White Negro and other races 
| 
Age ? (years) Male Female Male Female 
Number Amount 
Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 

ecient tila cesmipnnieninets 23, 386 $287, 473 11, 036 $138, 665 10, 594 $133, 068 WM $8, 274 Ms $7, 466 
0 EE a a ee. 199 2, 358 yt 1,151 S4 1, 005 12 114 u SS 
ES eee 735 8, 569 3A 4,217 304 3, 672 49 421 34 259 
| SR Se Ee 804 9, 498 4, 702 336 4,112 33 266 45 418 
ictiapndnsdsetnneabnencsesenced 838 9, 907 378 4,619 361 , 440 60 519 39 329 
| SEE ee 892 10, 560 5, 317 385 4, 396 51 462 an 385 
ESSERE ea ee 932 11, 115 441 5, 485 396 4, 866 48 398 47 366 
Dib hitibabiaededuesace 908 10, 747 399 4, 884 409 5, 005 52 466 48 | 392 
iddenseintgndsenensedacedueesce 987 11, 917 460 5, 857 423 5. 205 49 47 46 | 385 
CEE 1,149 901 526 6, 485 504 6, 376 64 57 55 | 461 
Ciccentutameiansesdenccecesecces 1, 152 13, 926 545 6, 856 517 6, 290 52 429 38 351 
OS RE ee ae 1, 298 15, 956 623 7, 795 563 7, 139 45 433 7 | 589 
EE 1,383 17, 140 666 8,479 7,774 50 454 7 433 
icitinhbviietesecewssedwoneas 1, 559 19, 281 748 9, 538 706 8, 786 60 550 | 45 | 407 
EP ae 1,726 21, 396 738 9, 185 865 11, 101 53 499 | 70 61} 
Mliqhtnasactheudauesoonsesesececs 1, 793 22, 148 838 10, 485 847 10, 672 tu 436 | 59 555 
eee 2,022 25, 126 976 12, 193 919 11, 734 66 639 61 560 
SS ae 2, 069 26, 338 9 12, 500 1,011 13, 000 52 474 7 364 
ipenaniademiguaneqqrocnseconnes 1,840 23, 372 917 11, 752 848, 10, 857 41 436 34 327 
Ee ee 1,100 14, 218 543 7, 165 516 6, 638 2 229 19 | 186 
all claims allowed during 6 months and monthly amount 1 Represents age on birthday in 1940, which accounts for benefits for children 


i 
pa: without adjustments required by sec. 203 (subsecs. d, e, g, and h) 18 years of age. 
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Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


The 501,091 accounts established during July 
constitute the largest monthly accretion so far 
this year and represent an increase of 15.7 percent 
over June. 

Beginning with this issue, neither the net cumu- 
lative nor the net monthly number of accounts 
established will be published. The only data here- 
after to be published are the number of accounts 
established during the month. The great major- 
ity of these accounts represent persons obtaining 
an account number for the first time. Where it 
is later found that an account number had pre- 
viously been assigned to a wage earner, one of the 
account numbers is canceled. Such cancelations 
are not deducted from the data given in table 6. 
The data do exclude, however, account numbers 
which were spoiled in the field offices and were 
therefore not used. 


Claims for Benefits Under the Amended Act 


Almost 218,400 claims for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits under the 1939 amendments had 
been received in Washington by the end of July 
1940 (table 7). Of these claims 79 percent had 
been allowed, 16 percent were in process of investi- 
gation, and 5 percent had been withdrawn or dis- 
allowed. 

The number of claims received increased 28 per- 
cent from 31,753 in June to 40,785 in July. Claims 
for all types of insurance benefits, particularly for 
primary, wife’s, and widow’s benefits, contributed 
to the increase. An important factor in the con- 
tinued rise is the increasing number of wage earn- 
ers who attained age 65 prior to 1937 and who will 
become eligible for benefits on completion of the 
required quarters of coverage. Of the 34,350 
claims allowed during July, 31,322 or over 91 per- 
cent were for immediate payment, 1,664 were for 


Table 4.—Claims for parent’s monthly benefits: Number allowed and monthly amount payable,' by age, race, and 
sex of beneficiary, January-June 1940 


[Data corrected to Aug. 26, 1940] 


















































Total | White g Negro and other races 
Age ? (years) = Male Female ae Male Female 
Number | Amount | 
E ber | Amount Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number | Amount 

aaa 23 | on | 31 | $378 170 $2, 305 8 | $78 4 $139 
65... a 103 2 20 7 83 0 0 0 0 
6... 16 206 2 22 14 184 0 0 0 0 
67... 17 219 3 35 14 184 0 0 0 0 
ae 13 171 3 38 10 133 0 0 0 0 
a 17 220 1 14 14 185 0 0 2 21 
70... 20 260 7 91 10 140 2 18 1 ll 
, 14 183 2 20 10 143 0 0 2 20 
TT 18 217 2 27 10 137 3 | 30 3 2B 
| = ll 140 1 16 i) 114 1 10 0 0 
a il 150 1 12 8 118 0 0 2 20 
76... 1l 141 1 10 4 121 1 10 0 0 
76... 8 oR 1 12 7 86 0 0 0 0 
| i) 12 0 0 8 110 0 0 1 10 
a 12 166 1 12 il 154 0 0 0 0 
3 38 1 16 2 22 0 0 0 0 
= 7 86 0 0 5 64 0 0 2 22 
= 3 46 0 0 3 46 0 0 0 0 
6 79 2) 20 4 59 0 0 0 0 
83... 4 61 0 | 0 4 61 0 0 0 0 
#4... 5 78 0 0 4 68 1 10 0 0 
a 3 45 0 0 2 33 0 0 1 12 
86... a 2 24 1 13 1 ll 0 0 0 0 
eS 1 15 0 0 1 15 0 0 0 0 
§8..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| aaa 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
an 1 13 0 0 1 13 0 0 0 6 
ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
aa 1 10 0 0 1 10 0 0 0 0 
+= e 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4... 1 ll 0 0 1 ll 0 0 0 0 

Sapoctente all claims allowed during 6 months and monthly amount 3 Represents age on birthday in 1940. 
paras ithout adjustments required by sec. 203 (subsecs. d, e, g, and h) 


and sec. 907 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 
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deferred payment, and 1,364 were for conditional 
payment. 

Beginning with this issue, the data on lump-sum 
death payments under the 1935 act are discon- 
tinued, inasmuch as they represent a small and 
decreasing part of the old-age and survivors insur- 


Table 5.—Claims for widow’s current monthly benefits: 
Number allowed and monthly amount payable,' by 
age and race of beneficiary, January-June 1940 


[Data corrected to Aug. 26, 1940] 









































Total Whi Negro and other 
Age?! te races 
(years) 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
$179, 119 8, 424 | $171, 801 518 $7, 228 
32 1 16 1 16 
109 7 109 0 0 
433 “4 374 5 59 
668 u 554 s 14 
867 48 793 5 74 
1, 239 65 1, 161 6 78 
1, 797 93 1, 647 10 150 
2, 326 119 2,134 15 192 
2, 555 126 2, 274 22 281 
2,749 128 2, 346 30 403 
3, 249 159 2,975 19 274 
3, 626 179 3, 381 2 245 
3, 449 163 3, 197 19 252 
3, 916 192 3, 621 21 295 
4, 074 198 3, 880 17 194 
4,429 214 4,277 13 152 
4,474 205 4,215 18 259 
5,612 259 5, 370 17 242 
5, 798 271 5, 579 17 219 
5, 675 273 5, 406 21 269 
5, 372 245 5, 121 16 251 
5, 854 267 5, 552 19 302 
6, 207 279 5, 861 23 346 
6, 531 305 6, 222 19 309 
_ eae: 310 6, 425 301 6, 231 9 144 
_ =eapareree 336 6, 987 326 6, 824 10 163 
| EERE 331 7, 098 316 6, 876 15 222 
«SC 351 7,479 336 7, 61 15 218 
326 6, 804 316 6, 664 10 140 
322 6, 815 316 6, 737 6 73 
322 6, 693 304 6, 418 18 275 
318 6, 823 312 6,720 6 103 
307 6, 457 297 6, 327 10 130 
286 5, 925 278 5, 822 & 103 
230 4,817 223 4,730 7 87 
Bs 4, 939 230 4, 830 i) 109 
202 4,090 198 4, 032 4 58 
196 4,002 185 3, 825 ll 77 
— EE 171 3, 326 164 3, 216 7 110 
Se 130 2, 568 1% 2, 530 4 38 
ESS 112 2, 181 109 2,127 3 54 
SG 89 1, 805 SS 1, 786 1 19 
| SE 57 1, 133 57 1, 133 0 0 
ee 34 627 34 627 0 0 
=e 2 578 29 578 0 0 
ET 5 92 5 92 0 0 
eas ll 229 ll 229 0 0 
 ~=Seee 2 41 2 41 0 0 
Unknown... a) 14 7 120 2 24 
1 Re all claims allowed during 6 months and monthly amount 


ts 
Payable without adjustments required by sec. 203 (subsecs. d, e, g, and h) 
and sec. 907 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 
4 Represents age on birthday in 1940. 


ance program. Such payments relate only to 
wage earners who died prior to January 1, 1940, 


Table 6.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by States in which account numbers were issued, 
July 1940! 





—_—— 











Social Security Board region and State Number of 
accounts 3 
Di icicisinini 4 Se Ere epics 501, 001 
Region I: 
ST idntnen teimstneennesnassccéenenns 7,476 
i petticunsistmcibonkisesenoences cacake 4, 521 
i pnmeaminiie 17.737 
SSS 2 473 
oee pence 3, 268 
fet a 
WF Wels cccccecces 6 
IIL: —— 
New ro nd Sewecccerececees=e- 21, ™ 
Region I uo 
pot | Columbia 3,477 
North Carolina. ...._..._- 12, 190 
West Virginia... rt 
Region V: “= 
ee ee 7.6% 
LANNE 23, 270 
Ohio__ SES ES LS See 23, 002 
Region VI 
ae 34, 882 
11, 523 
10, 767 
sesece 10, 419 
| 8, 136 
| 10, 887 
6, 162 
5, 671 
10, 312 
7, 860 
Nebraska. ....... 3, 947 
North Dakota... 1, 462 
South Dakota. .... 1, 432 
Region IX- 
Arkansas... ....... ‘ 7, 233 
(“ss SSSI 5, 089 
Missouri... _. 12, 576 
Oklahoma... 5, 684 
Region X: 
Louisiana __ 8, 780 
New Mexico 1, 683 
Texas... 22, 260 
Region XI: 
Arizona.. 1, 936 
Colorado. 4, 161 
Se ere 2, O41 
ERS SL ea 2,019 
| SE ST sae 2, 352 
RITE RES EI 4 
Region XII: 
California...........- 20, 240 
Nevada _. 625 
at 2, 661 
Washington... .. 6, 992 
Territories: 
Ee a 429 
SS a he 2, 





! The total of accounts established should not be taken as a measureof the 
number of persons newly engaged in employment covered by title II, since 
account numbers are issued to some persons who are not in such employment. 

2 Represents account numbers issued during month minus those not used 
because of spoilage in field offices. 
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Table 7.—Claims for benefits under the 1939 amendments: Number and disposition of claims received in 
Washington, cumulative through July 1940 and for July 1940 














Cumulative through July July 
Type of benefit claim as of July 
Received | Allowed | Withdrawn) Disallowed| Received | Allowed | Withdrawn) Disallowed 31, 

a , senagueshited 218, 391 171, 549 4,240 6, 860 40, 785 34, 350 690 1,443 35, 742 
97, 902 77, 182 3, 083 2, 702 16, 456 14, 167 440 400 14, 935 

22, 377 17, 600 360 327 5, 216 4, 365 75 64 4, 080 

37, 982 20, 614 547 1, 169 6, 875 5, 651 O4 339 6, 652 

2, 224 1, 575 16 81 594 464 6 19 

14, 099 1, Ot 345 2, 694 2, 262 22 110 2, 160 

890 12 34 165 95 5 l 515 

42,917 33, 719 * 158 2, 202 8, 785 7, 346 48 501 6, 838 



































OPERATIONS UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT* 


Payments Certified to the Treasury 


Total benefit payments certified to the Treasury 
for payment in July 1940 amounted to $9.8 million. 
This amount was somewhat smaller than in June 
1940 but was 7.9 percent greater than in July a 
year ago and 3.3 percent greater than the monthly 
average of the fiscal year just past. Total pay- 
ments authorized by the Board since the beginning 
of the railroad retirement system for all classes of 
benefits have amounted to $318.1 million. 

The decrease from June to July was primarily 
due to a decrease in new certifications for em- 
ployee annuities and therefore in retroactive pay- 
ments. Despite this decline, total payments for 
employee annuities continued to increase gradually 





* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


because of the growing number of annuities in 
force. Employee annuity payments were $7.5 
million in July, compared with $6.6 million in 
July a year ago and with the monthly average of 
$7.0 million for the fiscal year 1939-40. There was 
the usual decrease in pension payments and a 
rather large decline in lump-sum death benefits. 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


The number of employee annuities in force on 
July 31 was 1,219 greater than on June 30, as a 
result of 1,802 new certifications, 578 terminations 
by death, and certain minor adjustments. The 
average monthly increase for the fiscal year 1939-40 
was 1,324. The monthly net addition to the 
total number of employee annuities in force has 
been decreasing during the past year and a half 
because, while the number of new certifications 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment for 
specified periods, 1936-40 ' 














| 
Pensions to Lump-sum 
’ Total pay- Employee | Survivor Death-benefit 
Period and administrative action ments annuities gn annuities annuities xX 3 
Net benefit payments: 
Cumulative through July 1940. _.....................- 2 $318, 144, 423 $218, 772, 720 $91, 591, 140 $2, 207, 857 $1, 916, 917 $3, 655, 786 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 sapnainauiiiin ia 4, 514, 617 CS eee 36, 751 | I ee 
1937-38... ES ee » 82, 654, 660 46, 932, 740 34, 701, 617 388, 519 599, 674 32, 108 
1938-39 ; ‘ vometintiadaniadiniaane 107, 131, 438 75, 416, 818 28, 887, 973 786, 717 716, 477 1, 323, 450 
1939-40. E snocsidenesuiaanana iomaedieea 114, 025, 141 84, 531, 233 25, 976, 230 912, 693 494, 622 2, 110, 360 
June 1940... salon puhtpsiniiiiin , 869, 7, 470, 490 2, 049, 400 83, 811 302 220, 504 
In-force payments : pouseeuatebietndipel 9, 119, 160 6 , 664 2, 061, 717 77, 595 , S| Se 
Retroactive payments. . _. eisniiiiadiniindintinns wae 585, 854 562, 538 6, 608 6, 498 kt RRP RIEe 
Lump-sum death benefit payments..............- 4. {a indie ibenc:acoeniicibbe: :zaenl 229, 721 
Cancelations and repayments..................... 65, 226 45, 711 18, 925 282 90 216 
July 1940__.._. aE ES ianitaaael née 9, 818, 565 7, 482, 908 2, 025, 318 83, 175 37, 206 189, 866 
In-force payments \eainhetitaaieliagiadeiaiied 9, 181, 593 , 034, 920 2, 042, 846 78, 439 8 RT em 
SPREE CORTIOREE.. .. « cnicccncecntenasucseceées 504, 799 486, 844 923 4, 916 (| REE 
Lump-sum death benefit payments..............-. gg LE ne es et vireds 190, 710 
Cancelations and repayments....................- 58, 538 38, 856 18, 450 181 206 




















F ‘ For definitions of classes of payments, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
boy are omitted in all figures. Data relate to months ended on 20th calen- 
ar day. 
'Total benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury are 
$9.1 million more than total benefit payments issued bv disbursing officer as 
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shown on p. 92, table 4. This results almost cutie from payments for 
annuities and pensions in force at end of month which are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury during month and for which checks are not drawn 
by disbursing officer until first of following month. 
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has shown little change, the number of deaths 
among the growing number of annuitants has been 
increasing. 

The number of survivor annuities in force was 29 
greater at the end of July than at the end of June. 
Death-benefit annuities in force decreased by 18, 
and the number of pensions in force, by 337. 


Average Payments 


Payments of employee annuities initially cer- 
tified in July averaged $63.82. It is estimated 
that this average will be raised about $2 when all 
employee annuities subject to recertification are 
recertified on a final basis. About 25 percent of 
the annuities initially certified by the Board are 
subject to recertification, because complete evi- 
dence as to service, earnings, and other information 
relating to the amount payable is not on hand at 
the time of initial certification. 

For all employee annuities in force at the end of 
July, including those subject to recertification, the 
average monthly payment was $65.56. The 





average monthly pension was $58.69. For sup. 
vivor annuities the average monthly payment 
amounted to $33.10, and for death-benefit annyj- 
ties, $35.91. 

During July 985 lump-sum death benefits were 
certified. The average payment of $193.14 slightly 
exceeded the average for the preceding month, 
which was nearly $20 larger than the average for 
May. Lump-sum death benefits under the re. 
tirement act are equal to 4 percent of an employee’s 
credited compensation since December 31, 1936, 
minus any employee and survivor annuity pay- 
ments that may have been made. The average 
lump-sum death benefit, therefore, increases with 
the accumulation of service months since Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. Although 29,379 lump-sum death 
benefits had been certified through June 30, 1940, 
ouly 106 of these were certified with respect to the 
death of employee annuitants. In these 106 
cases, 4 percent of compensation after December 
31, 1936, averaged $187.60, annuity payments 
prior to death averaged $48.91, and the remaining 
lump-sum death payments, $138.69. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at end of 
June and July 1940, and number of certifications and terminations during and cumulative through July 1940! 















































Pensions to fo path-bene 
Total Employee annuities ? cae pain | Survivor annuities | ™ ——at ~ fit 
Period and administrative action | = 
Number| Amount | Number/| Amount | Number; Amount | Number | Amount | Number! Amount 
In force as of June 30, 1940_.............-- 144, 290 | $9,119,160 | 106,078 | $6, 953, 664 35, 146 | $2,061,717 2, 341 $77, 505 725 $26, 182 
During July 1940: 
certifications................. 1,915} 118,682/ 1,802| 114,996 - —44 36; 1,044 78 2, 686 
Terminations by death_.............- 1,016 60, 430 578 38, 051 335 18, 683 7 218 06 3, 476 
Net adjustments. ...................-. -6 4, 181 —5 4,311 -1 —14 0 19 0 -5 
Cumulative through July 1940: ¢ 
Initial certifications. _..............- 181, 530 | 10,800,158 | 125, 857 , 739, 723 48,499 | 2,807, 937 2, 489 81,734 4, 685 170, 763 
Terminations by death..............- 35,933 | 2,083, 302 18, 179 , 169, 428 13, 664 764, 228 14 | 3, 677 3, 976 145, 967 
Wet edjustments...................... —414 464, 738 —381 464, —% —862 —5 383 | =! 591 
In force as of July 31, 1940. ............... 145, 183 | 9, 181, 503 | § 107, 297 | § 7,034, 920 34,809 | 2,042, 846 2, 370 | 78, 439 | 707 25, 387 
1 we (cents omitted) based on month ended on 20th calendar day in Terminations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period 
which annuity = peas was first certified or terminated upon notice of for which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all terminations 
p— FAI — administrative action was taken by the Board rather are of latter type. 
beneficiary died ‘ Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and net 


than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue, 

or administrative action was effective. In-force data as of end of month reflect 
sdministrative action through the 20th. Correction for a claim certified or 
terminated in error or for an incorrect amount is made in figures for month 
in which error was discovered and not in figures for month in which error 
was made. en 


1 For definitions of types and bases of certification of employee annuities, 

see the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 15-19. 

an 8 few cans ments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
individual. Such payments are here counted as single items. 


adjustments are added or subtracted as indicated. Net adjustments are 
obtained by adding reinstatements of suspended payments and subtracting 
terminations for reasons other than death (suspensions, returns to service, 
and commuted lump-sum payments). Recertifications ordinarily result in 
additions to amount payable but do not affect number of cases certified. 
For this reason, po amount of adjustment bears no relation to net number of 
cases reported as adjusted. 

5 Includes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners not yet recer- 
tified —S ame annuities, numbering 7 with aggregate payments of $240 
per mon’ 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PAYMENTS UNDER SELECTED PROGRAMS 


Social insurance payments under four selected 
ms reached a new high in July 1940 with 

total disbursements to beneficiaries of almost $70 
million (table 1 and chart 1). The aggregate pay- 
ments represented an increase of $1.5 million over 
the highest previous total in May and of $2.4 
million over June. The largest increase from the 
June figures was $2.1 million in State unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits totaling $55.8 million; 
the largest relative increase was 20 percent in 
monthly benefits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. Lump-sum death payments 
under the Social Security Act showed a small net 
increase; all but 7 percent were payments under 
the 1939 amendments with respect to deaths in 
1940 of fully or currently insured workers who left 
no survivors entitled to monthly benefits for the 
month in which the workers died. Payments of 


$9.8 million under the Railroad Retirement Act 
represented a decline of 0.5 percent from June. 
However, the continuing obligations of the system 
(p. 81, table 1) increased by 0.7 percent. Pay- 
ments under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act declined, largely for administrative 
reasons connected with the beginning of new bene- 
fit years based on 1939 wages. 

The increase in unemployment compensation 
payments under State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws was partly attributable to the greater 
number of working days in July than in June. 
Both the average daily and average weekly benefit 
payments were less in July. Benefits declined 
$600,000 in six of the nine States with a uniform 
benefit year beginning in April; however, this 
decline was more than offset by an increase of $1.1 
million in the other three States. Only one State, 


Chart I.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, January 1938-July 1940 
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Utah, had a uniform benefit year beginning in July; 
Michigan, which began benefit payments in July 
1938, showed a large increase in benefit payments 
resulting from the beginning of the third individual 
benefit year for claimants whose first benefit year 
began during the first quarter of the law’s benefit 
operations. 

Payments in July under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act continued to decline be- 
cause of increasing employment in the railroad 
industry. These payments represent a combina- 
tion of two factors: (1) a continuing decline in 
benefits because of the cumulative exhaustion of 
benefit credits based on 1938 wages for claimants 





whose benefit years began between July 1, 1939, 
and June 30, 1940; and (2) the beginning of benefits 
based on 1939 wages for claimants whose first 
benefit year ended between June 30 and July 15, 
1940, or who had no benefit year based on 1938 
wages. Some of these claimants had served their 
waiting period for the new benefit year within the 
6 months preceding July; for others July unem- 
ployment was certified for waiting-period credit. 
The benefits paid in July are in all probability an 
understatement even of the compensable unem- 
ployment in that month because of the delays in 
processing of claims which result from the transi- 
tion from one base period to another. Under the 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-39, and by months, 





















































January 1939-July 1940} 
[In thousands] 
Old-age and survivors insurance payments U en omens pay- 
| 
Under the Social Security Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act Act * 0 
Jnder . 
Year and month Total mm State t =o 
onthly unem ploy ~ 
Total ts— aapemm Lump- | Em- Lump- | Total ment Unem- 
death pay- Survivor sloyment 
* | ments |Sampay-| ployee | and death-| Sum compensa: | Tnsun 
sup under 1939} ™ments | annui- he death tion laws* | “OT 
and sur- | ®™mend- | 1935 —! ‘ caine annuities | Ponts | . 
m 
vivors ! ments? on 
1936 total................ $816 SS Se eee $683 — Tos $131 $131 a 
0 43, 855 | SS Sere $1, 278 40,001 | =e 2, 132 2,132 ee 
1988 total................ 505,319 | 108,918}... | 10,478 | 96, 749 1, 401 $200 | 306,401; 306,401). 
Eee 660,140 | 124,653 |... 2.2}. 13,895 | 107, 282 1, 450 1,926 | 435,587| 420,820; $5, 767 
Se 39, 307 TESTS SES aR 1, 255 8, 616 110 123 29, 203 29, 203 
OS 45, 059 ERLE! 2S 1, 169 8, 874 108 163 34, 745 34, 745 
igh atin nesonedsiminn 50, 637 ETE SARS 1, 541 8, 842 140 m1 48, 873 48, 873 
my i iiaperinnzenseasamins 44, 157 | RRO ie SRE 1, 466 8, 883 128 222 33, 458 | | eee 
eae , 627 | SEE “ae 1, 525 8, 883 125 164 By, ¥30 | 39, 930 Es 
hs EE | a — nT 1,518 8, 817 138 153 | 43, 161 43, 161 é 
C—O 46, 298 SA le 1, 323 8, 871 125 106 35, 873 35, 596 277 
GE ST 55, 667 RIESE TI 953 8, 927 112 162 45, 513 44, 491 1,022 
— eeiiiteentonaeed 45, 076 ERTS ATT 793 9, 054 126 117 34, 086 33, 656 1, 330 
NR in ini canicnnncteil 1 | ENE SRS 806 9, 134 109 191 | 27,667 26, 690 977 
RT ALR 692  ( I Sa 891 9, 189 121 170 29, 321 28, 369 952 
SE nicenhcdiinnadapented ' i 1 Oe *  ) eesceenaes peeqeeaeen 655 9, 192 108 114 | 32,857 31, 648 | 1, 200 
1940 1 . 
0 ES 53, 10, 410 $76 $3 913 9, 141 113 164 42, 886 41, 066 1, 820 
I Ee ina 56, 753 605 251 159 584 9, 299 114 198 | 46,148 44, 351 1, 797 
Painiadsbdsasweseococess 60, 544 11, 588 915 659 412 9, 310 114 178 48, 956 47, 142 1, 814 
a hsiecdudenseeecesouecceccce= 56, 057 12, 185 1,288 795 238 9, 483 123 258 43, 872 | 42, 202 1, 580 
Ti apeéeansanisnaensenconcece 68, 414 12, 343 1, 621 735 256 9, 386 1233 222 56, 071 | 54, 807 1,174 
PUNO ..222e.2eceeccecreoe-oneee 67,501 | 13,096 2, 265 836 125 | 9,520 120 230 | 54, 495 53, 637 858 
SS ae 60, 956 13, 503 2, 712 ws 69 9, 508 120 190 56, 453 55, 750 7 




















! Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; figures exclude cost 
2 Amounts certified oe the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, includ- 


insured workers after 
to monthly benefits 


retroactive 
"7 respect to deaths of fully or curren 
Dos. S Ei Sncnees where ao curviver coals be ent 
a or 
ere On Caen One | 
= aS 

‘gust 1800 clade poy ments a 
for monthly bution of these payments, see 

p. 31, table 1. 
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totaling $9. 9 million; 
Bulletin, March 1940, 
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tary of the Treasury for payment. Figures for any period represent payments 
certified ya period, fosluding retroactive payments, minus cancelations 
re 
Amount of checks issued, as reported by State agencies to the Division of 
Research and Statistics, Bureau of Employment Security. Figures for 
December 1939-July 1940 ‘include amounts paid as adjustments on payments 
in Ohio for previous months of 1939, resulting from recalculation of weekly 
benefit amounts in accordance with a court decision and from allowance of 
benefits on appeal in a —— -dispute case. 
7 Amounts regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to regional disbursing } cers of the U.S. Treasury. Figures for any period 
7 a oepaee certified during pessed. including retroactive payments, 
reported during period 
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railroad unemployment insurance system, how- 
ever, because the beginning of the benefit year 
varies for individual claimants, the beginning of a 
new uniform base period does not result in as 
sharp an increase in benefit payments as occurs 
under State unemployment compensation systems 
with both a uniform benefit year and a uniform 
base period. In July, as in the earlier months of 
the year, many unemployed railroad workers who 
had exhausted their benefit rights based on 1938 
wages could draw no benefits because their first 
benefit year had not yet expired. 

The number of monthly beneficiaries under the 
Railroad Retirement Act showed as usual a small 
increase of less than 1 percent—to over 145,000. 
The number of monthly beneficiaries under the 
Social Security Act increased almost 25 percent 
to approximately 121,000 (table 2). The number 
of these beneficiaries under the Social Security 
Act has been increasing more rapidly than the 
amount of payments because an increasing pro- 
portion are supplementary and survivor bene- 


ficiaries whose monthly benefits are computed as a 
fraction of the primary benefit. The 121,000 
beneficiaries probably represented about 79,000 
families. 

As shown in table 7, page 81, almost 138,000 
claims for monthly benefits under the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance program had been 
allowed by the end of July. Not all of these were 
payable in July; some payments are suspended 
because of the receipt of wages of $15 or more per 
month in covered employment and others are still 
being deferred because of lump-sum payments 
received prior to August 1939 upon attaining 
age 65. 

On the basis of data on the 138,000 monthly 
claims allowed, primary beneficiaries represent 
56 percent of all beneficiaries. Wives over 65 
represent 13 percent of the total beneficiaries or 
almost one to every four primary beneficiaries; 
aged wives accounted for 17 percent of the total 
number of claims allowed in July. Widows aged 
65 or over form an increasing but still small 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by months, 
January 1939-July 1940 
[In thousands] 
































d- Unemployment insurance 
Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries beneficiaries 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
Year and month — panne ng nee te 
| Monthly bene-| Lump-sum unemploy- 
. “a Lump-sum Employee | Survivor and ment com- | Unemploy- 
| fits—primary, | death pa payments snnuine death-bene- | L8™P-sum | ‘Hensation | ment now 
supplemen- | ments under | onder 1935 and fit annu- death laws ¢ ance Act! 
tary, and 1939 amend- act ? nsions ities « payments ? 
| survivors ! ments ? pensto 
1939 
EE ee 18.7 123.0 2.1 1.7 657.2 
DT in bttnuncnanahennmendnedmibines tdidinninmeatatimenesatl 17.5 124.6 2.2 1.9 769.8 
March... | 21.7 126.1 2.3 2.6 833.2 |. 
April. .... 19.4 127.4 2.4 2.2 685. 1 
ay SRIF 19.3 128.6 2.5 1.6 776.0 |. 
June... 18.2 129.7 2.6 1.3 802, 2 |. 
SSS NEES Re 15.7 130.7 2.6 8 764.9 
[7 _ Sconnautniewtanie | 10.9 131.5 2.6 1.2 797.2 
September 8.6 132.6 2.7 9 729.9 
TRE TRIAS Ts = 8.6 133.7 27 1.3 501.7 
November 9.4 134.9 2.7 12 637.0 
December 6.8 136. 1 28 My 658. 3 
| 
1940 
January . . , 3.7 (5 8.9 136. 6 2.8 1.0 874.8 57.0 
February 8.4 | 1.0 6.2 137.6 2.8 1,2 985. 5 52.8 
March... 32.6 | 4.3 5.2 138. 4 2.8 | 1.0 1, 095. 2 57.4 
April... 52.7 | 5.3 3.3 139.3 3.0 14 960. 7 8.9 
ay 72.4 5.0 3.8 140.2 3.0 13 1, 201.0 35.0 
June 96.7 6.1 2.1 141.2 3.1 1.2 1, 268.6 31.4 
July .. 120.8 | 6.3 1.3 142.1 3.1 1.0 1, 220.0 22.3 




















1 Represents number of individuals for whom monthly benefits were certi- 
fled to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

? Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made. 

+ Number of wage earners with respect to whose wage records such pay- 
ments were made. Figures for September and subsequent months are for 
lump-sum death payments with respect to deaths of covered workers prior 
to Jan. 1, 1940. Figures for January-August 1939 include 59,380 individuals 
who received payments at age 65. For monthly distribution of these benefi- 
ciaries, see the Bulletin, March 1940, p. 32, table 2. 

* Number of individuals on rolls at end of month specified, based on month 
in which annuity or pension was certified or terminated upon notice of death 
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rather -— on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue or bene- 


fici 
i Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted 
a but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted 


7 For 1939, represents number of individuals receiving benefits d 
middle week of month specified. For 1940, represents average number 
weeks of unemployment compensated in calendar weeks ended within month. 

7 Number of individuals receiving benefits, for days of unemployment in 
aaa periods of 15 consecutive days, during second and third weeks of 
t 
* Less than 50. 
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proportion of the total; they accounted for only 
1 percent of the total monthly claims allowed to 
date. Aged parents formerly dependent on a 
wage earner who left no widow or unmarried 
child under 18 form an insignificant proportion— 
0.2 percent—of the total. Children under age 
18 represent 22 percent of the beneficiaries. A 
small proportion of these are children of primary 
beneficiaries; most of them are orphans of insured 
workers who had not yet retired at the time of 





their death. Eight percent of the beneficiaries 
are widows with children under 18 in their care. 

The weekly average of unemployment insur- 
ance beneficiaries in July amounted to almost a 
million and a quarter under the State laws and 
22,000 under the railroad program. Since these 
persons can draw benefits for not more than a few 
months each year, their number is not comparable 
to the monthly beneficiaries under the old-age 
and survivors insurance programs. 


ANNUITIES OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1938 * 


Annuities represent an important type of protec- 
tion written by life insurance companies. In 1938 
they accounted for over 11 percent of the premiums 
collected by 40 companies which carry about 82 
percent of th. business in force of legal reserve 
companies in the United States... More than 
910,000 individual annuity policies, exclusive of 
insurance policies with annuity features, were in 
force in 166 United States companies at the end 
of 1938 and indicated an average monthly income 
of $42.50 (table 1). Because some individuals 
hold more than one policy, the number of persons 
with annuities is, however, less than the number 
of policies reported, and the average income per 
person is therefore larger. In less than a third of 
these annuities was the annuitant already draw- 
ing his payments. The monthly income of imme- 
diate annuities averaged considerably less than 
that of the deferred type, $28.69 contrasted with 
$48.75. 

Annuities may be classified in various ways. 
They may be immediate or deferred in regard to 
payment to the annuitant, and, if deferred, they 
may be single-premium or annual-premium in re- 
gard to mode of purchase. Classified as to death 
benefits, annuities may be straight life, installment 
refund, cash refund, or for a specified period with 
income for life thereafter. Straight life annuities 
are payable during the lifetime of the annuitant 
but with no return vo a beneficiary or estate. In- 
stallment-refund annuities provide, after the death 
of the annuitant, periodic payments to a benefi- 
ciary or estate until the total paid before and after 
the annuitant’s death equals a specified amount, 
usually the total premiums paid. In cash-refund 


* Prepared in the Office of the Actuary. 
1See the Bulletin, June 1940, pp. 76-78. 


annuities at the annuitant’s death, the balance of 
a specified amount is paid in a lump sum instead 
of in periodic payments. In annuities containing 
a “‘certain period,” if the annuitant dies before the 
end of a specified period, the payments are contin- 
ued to the beneficiary or estate until the end of the 
period; if the annuitant lives beyond the end of the 
“certain period,” he continues to receive the an- 
nuity for the duration of his life. In addition, 
there are elective or retirement annuities, under 
which the premiums are accumulated to provide 
an annuity which varies with the age at which the 
annuitant elects to begin his retirement income. 
These forms, prior to the commencement of the 
annuity, carry cash values as well as death bene- 
fits and may be paid for on either the single or 
annual-premium basis; various optional modes of 
annuity payment are available corresponding to 
the types described above. 

The usual published information on individual 
annuities does not include data on the annuity 
features provided in most life insurance contracts. 


Table 1.—Number of individual and group annuities 
and average monthly income in force as of Dec. 31, 
1938 





Type of annuity 





Item Total 
Immediate | Deferred 





Individual annuities: ! 











eee 910, 053 283, 306 626, 747 
Average monthly income... .._._._- $42. 50 $28. 69 $48. 75 
Group annuities: ? 
umber of certificates. _............ 597, 462 13, 114 584, 348 
Average monthly income ..........- $14. 34 $74. 65 $12.97 





1 Data reported by 166 United States insurance companies. These data 
exclude annuities being paid under settlement options of life insurance 
policies. See The Spectator Insurance Year Book, 1989, pp. 144A-147A. 

4 Data for 610 contracts of 7 United States ~bL4 companies carrying 
i of 4" hg annuity business. See New York Insurance Report, 1939, 
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Endowment annuity policies provide for a death 
benefit equal to the face value of the policy during 
the endowment period, and an annuity to the 
insured beginning at the end of the endowment 
period. This form of annuity is usually issued 
with a “‘certain period” or on a cash-refund basis. 
A number of other kinds of policies provide for 
settlement at the death of the insured in the form 
of payments for life to the beneficiary. Most 
other types of life insurance policies permit the 
election of some form of annuity under the settle- 
ment provision. Under many policies the insured 
may surrender his policy and take an annuity at 
special rates in lieu of the cash value. An in- 
creasing number of life insurance claims are being 
settled by some type of periodic payment rather 
than by lump-sumcash. Thus most life insurance 
contracts are potential annuity contracts but do 
not appear as such in annuity data prior to the 
commencement of the periodic income. 

Many employers have retirement plans covering 
some or all of theiremployees. At the end of 1938, 
610 group annuity contracts were in force in the 
7 insurance companies writing the majority of this 
business. Almost 600,000 workers participated in 
these contracts (table 1). During recent years, 
most of the newly adopted pension plans have been 
underwritten by insurance companies in the form 
of group annuity policies. Also, a number of 
companies have changed from self-administered 
plans to insurance company plans. These group 
annuities are generally purchased by joint contri- 
butions from employee and employer in small units 
of the single-premium deferred type, representing 
each year’s service credit as it accrues. Since the 
average monthly income under group annuities in 
force includes in general only the benefits already 
purchased for service credits to date, the average of 
$14.34 does not indicate what annuitant may re- 
ceive when they retire, since additional units will 
be added in the future as service years are ren- 
dered. The average income of immediate group 
annuities was nearly six times the average income 
of deferred group annuities, as of the end of 1938. 
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A study of the size of individual annuity con- 
tracts issued in 1938 by 19 of the larger United 
States companies was made in December 1939 
(table 2). The average payments for the new 
contracts show a small variation from the averages 
for all individual contracts in force at the end of 


Table 2.—Distribution of individual annuities issued in 
1938, by amount of monthly income ' 





Type of annuity 





Amount of monthly income Total 
Immediate} Deferred 























Average monthly income_.__....._.__.. $40. 89 $23. 68 $48.73 
Number 

Bins ccicaevdccundichmeugenn 92, 390 28, 930 63, 460 
Ra 74, 211 25, 918 48, 293 
| 2 | RSet 10, 832 2, 188 8, 644 
RE icin ccoccdsuksiactdtiee 4, 632 645 8, 987 
I 5 capcantiddadiwekeel 1, 853 146 1, 707 
| Sl, Se endl 862 33 829 

Percentage distribution 

LE ees oe 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
a ccspabsccwenmeen service 80.3 89. 6 76.1 
I 11,7 7.6 13.6 
RE ER AA SS = 5.0 2.2 6.3 
SS ae 2.0 5 2.7 
SES 10 e L3 














1 From data of 19 insurance quoenia ts Ga D United States. See Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-Third Annual Convention of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, 1939, p. 174. 

1938. Most of the new contracts—80 percent— 
were written for a monthly income of $50 or less. 
A greater proportion of the deferred than of the 
immediate type was for the larger incomes. How- 
ever, the annuitants with deferred payments may 
eventually receive less than the average shown, 
for two reasons. (1) Under some forms of con- 
tracts, the annuitant may elect to have the an- 
nuity begin before the maturity date, in which case 
he receives a reduced income. (2) Under most 
annual-premium forms of deferred annuity, if 
cessation of premiums occurs before maturity,” a 
reduction is made in the amount of annuity 
receivable at maturity; in other words, a reduced 
paid-up value is allowed automatically or through 
election by the insured. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


The investment of funds held in trust by the 
Federal Government has recently attracted wide- 
spread interest in this country mainly because of 
the prospect of large accumulations of assets under 
the social security programs. The changes intro- 
duced by the 1939 amendments did not alter the 
basic plan of the old-age reserve but provided more 
flexible financial operations. 

In fact, the methods of handling the old-age and 
survivors insurance fund have differed little in the 
year 1940 from those used in the first 3 years. The 
changes, however, brought the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund more in line with social 
insurance tradition in other countries with well- 
established systems of insurance. The abandon- 
ment of the 3-percent interest provision, the em- 
phasis on trusteeship, the automatic appropriation 
of taxes as contributions to the fund, all follow the 
pattern of the older systems more closely than did 
the 1935 provisions. 

The fundamental policies here and in most other 
countries are effectively summarized in “The 
Investment of the Funds of Social Insurance 
Institutions” issued by the International Labor 
Office in December 1939. This report gives the 
result of two conferences held in December 1937 
and December 1938 and attended by experts of 
about 20 nations. The report also includes the 
questionnaire circulated between the conferences 
and used as a basis of the final discussions. 
The American participants in the conferences 
were Frank Bane in 1937 and Eleanor L. Dulles in 
1938. 

The discussions were devoted mainly to formu- 
lating accepted ideas in clear language and yet in 
broad enough scope so that they could apply to 
both new and old economies and to large and small 
funds. The results of the deliberations are set 
forth in such completeness that they indicate what 
has been done in the past and what must almost 
certainly be the general lines of future develop- 
ment. Although the effects of “total’’ war on 
existing funds could not have been fully antici- 
pated, the protection of beneficiaries in case of 
hostilities, inflation, deflation, and similar catas- 
trophies was discussed. 

The four main principles in handling funds are 
set forth in order of importance as safety of con- 
tributions accumulated in the funds, yield of 


investments held, liquidity of assets of the fund, 
and economic or social utility of the investments, 
In the discussion of these principles, a distine- 
tion was made between technical reserves and 
contingency reserves. Technical reserves apply 
mainly to meeting risks of predictable incidence, 
whereas contingency reserves are used to meet 
unpredictable fluctuations in economic conditions 
or changes in the incidence of the risks. In 
these and other problems, many policies developed 
in handling small separate funds cannot, without 
substantial modification, be applied to compre- 
hensive nation-wide systems, such as unemploy- 
ment compensation and old-age and survivors 
insurance. The discussion of the foreign systems 
did not deal specifically with the question, so 
much discussed in the United States, whether the 
assets accumulated in reserve funds might dis- 
turb normal Treasury operations or the money 
markets, and thereby affect adversely the eco- 
nomic system as a whole. In countries with 
systems composed of many separate funds—as 
they were in France—the interaction of the var- 
ious operations modifies the total effect, and 
greater freedom of policy in the operation of each 
fund is possible than in the United States. 
Similarly, the problem of government guar- 
antee of investments was held not to be of para- 
mount concern. Comments were made on the 
special characteristics of the old-age reserve 
account in its unamended form which contrasted 
with almost every other plan. Some of these 
characteristics no longer apply. For example, 
there were a number of queries as to the reasons 
for and effects of the purchase of securities 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 
Federal Government. Since such guarantees do 
not exist with respect to assets held by most 
foreign funds, the matter was not covered speci- 
fically in the conclusions. The differences be- 
tween the methods in the United States and 
other countries were apparent also in the types of 
authorities responsible for handling the funds. 
Such authorities varied from groups elected by 
the insured to the regularly constituted fiscal 
authorities acting ex officio. The importance of 
representing the insured persons in the manage- 
ment of funds was emphasized by most of the 
delegates, and the problems of various degrees of 
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centralized and decentralized control were debated 
at length. 

In the management of social security funds in 
this country safety has been considered in the 
establishment of the trusteeship, the shift to an 
automatic appropriation of 100 percent of the 
contributions, and in the types of investment for 
the funds. Liquidity has been considered mainly 
by the technicians, who have recognized the 
value of government securities in this connection. 

The degrees of liquidity resulting from varia- 
tion in maturities and grade and type of assets 
held were examined in detail at the conferences. 
Recourse to discounting and collateral loans was 
approved as a reasonable way of increasing cash 
holdings in time of need. Neither practice would 
be necessary or likely in the operation of funds in 
this country. It was assumed that where several 
funds exist the fluctuations would to a consider- 
able extent cancel out and not affect the economy. 
It was recognized that in respect to these financial 
considerations the problems of voluntary plans 
differ markedly from those with compulsory 
membership. 

In the United States, yield has been discussed 
in connection with the legal interest rates pre- 
scribed for the funds. The rate on the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund was set at a 
minimum of 3 percent until the 1939 amendments, 
and the yield on the unemployment trust fund is 
tied to the average rate on the government debt. 
Yield has also been discussed in connection with 
the possible diversification of investment or the 
application of funds directly to public works by 
the Federal Government. 

It was generally recognized at the conferences 
that yields higher than the typical 3 and 4 percent 
could be secured with diversification and invest- 
ment in industrial stocks and mortgages. In 
many cases, however, safety would be sacrificed if 
nonguaranteed or little known securities were 
acquired. In a few instances some of the smaller 
funds were being operated very much as private 
investment trusts, whereas in the older countries 
the larger funds were held in low-yield fixed-return 
securities of the most conservative type, and high 
earnings were sacrificed to the maximum degree 
of safety. 

A substantial portion of the revort is concerned 
with the investment of social insurance funds in 
housing projects for the benefit of the contributors, 
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in hospitals to be used in connection with dis- 
ability insurance, and even in personal loans to in- 
dividual contributors. The social and economic 
arguments in favor of such investments were 
strongly defended by the representatives of a num- 
ber of countries and seemed to be appropriate to 
less mature economies than the United States. 
Only limited consideration has been given to such 
types of investments in the older countries. 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 
1939-40 and 1940-41 (expenditures through July)' 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1939-40 | Fiscal year 1940-41 














Item Expendi- Expendi- 
Cpe, | atte | “pre | thee 
roug roug 
tions * July 3 tions * July? 
Total, administrative ex- 
mses and ee to 
ise AE $383,844 | $42,912 | $440, 804 $63, 960 
Administrative expenses .__-__.- 25, 188 1, 659 27, 604 2, 132 
Federal poeusity Agency, 
Social Security Board: Sal- 
aries, expenses, and wage 
oS ie tng ae les i am 24, 750 1, 632 27, 220 2, 087 


Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau: Salaries and 
cate vastviatianiatstans 338 20 364 33 

Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census: Sal- 

















aries and expenses... ...... 100 7 110 12 
Grants to States.................| 358,655} 41,252] 413,200| 61,828 
Federal Security Agency.......} 349,000 40,573 | 402,000 61, 189 
Social Security Board......_. 339, 500 39,124 | 391,000 58, 900 
Old-age assistance... ...._. 225, 000 25,779 | 245,000 34, 601 
Aid to dependent chil- 
dren. _ 45, 000 3, 817 75, 000 8, 182 
Aid to the blind_____. ‘ 8, 000 759 10, 000 972 
Unemployment ‘compen- 
sation administration _ ._. 61, 500 48, 768 61, 000 415, 146 
Public Health Servaess Pub- 
lic-health work 9, 500 1, 449 11, 000 2, 288 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau.............-- 9, 655 679 11, 200 639 
Maternal and child-health 
services. 4, 800 350 5, 820 318 
Serv a for crippled chil- 
dre = 3, 350 167 3, 870 118 
Child- welfare services _..___. 1, 505 161 1, 510 203 

















' Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
pape. Such is the case with funds for vocational] rehabilitation for which 

111,500 was appropriated in 1939-40 and $113,000 in 1940-41 for administration 
in the Office ¢ hy =y and $1,938,000 in 1939-40 and $2 million in oe 
for grants to States. For disease ‘and sanitation inv in the ee 
Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,640,000 in 1 and $1,625,000 
in 1940-41 in addition to grants to States shown in thistable. Under the pro- 
visions of the amended Social Security Act, the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, beginning with 1940-41, no longer requires an annual congres- 
tome ap “me Transfers to the fund are therefore no longer included 

n this ta 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for peers Pesal peat 
Appropriations for 1939-40 include additional appropriations of $17.3 m on, 
approved Aug. 9, 1939. 

? Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. Includes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal 


year. 
‘ Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 
pensation program. 
Source: Various Federal appropriations acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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The possibility of using the assets for the benefit 
of themembers of the system has been proposed from 
time to time, but the conflict between this prin- 
ciple and the first two—safety and liquidity—has 
been recognized here as well as in the Interna- 
tional Labor Office discussions. The conditions in 
certain South American countries, where shortage 
of capital and acute need for housing made build- 
ing schemes and personal loans feasible, were 
recognized as exceptional and not likely to apply 
to countries with more highly developed money 
markets and industrial systems. There is no 
present indication that this type of consideration 
will be pressed actively here. 

Protection against inflation was another major 
problem discussed by the experts. The importance 
of safeguarding the real value of the funds in times 
of rapid price gains has been recognized by author- 
ities everywhere, but the problem has noi emerged 
as clearly in this country as in those which have 
experienced repeated monetary crises. Because 
of the very practical consequences of recent in- 
stances of devaluation, the resulting dangers to 
reserves called forth considerable debate in the 





conferences, but no solution was found other than 
the achievement of a sound economy and funda- 
mental honesty of financial policy. Such devices 
as the introduction of gold or exchange clauses and 
special legal guarantees of value by the govern- 
ment were rejected as ineffective in time of crisis, 
It was concluded that no advance action could be 
planned to counteract drastic price changes. 


Appropriations and Expenditures 

Table 1 presents data on funds for programs 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 
1940-41, appropriated in the Labor-Federal Secu- 
rity Appropriation Act, 1941, approved by the 
President on June 26, 1940, together with appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1939-40 and expendi- 
tures for July of both years. 

The total amount appropriated under the act 
for the current fiscal year is $440.9 million, as 
contrasted with $383.8 million for 1939-40. About 
92.9 percent of this increase is accounted for by 
appropriations to the Federal Security Agency for 
the grants-in-aid programs under its jurisdiction 
and 2.7 percent to the Children’s Bureau of the 


Table 2.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 





























[In thousands} 
Trans- Special Treasury 
A Reim- Deposits | Collec-| Benefit Cash | 
priations Fd Interest | burse- notes acquired with dis- | tions |payments| with dis-| G4: | 
Period equal to received | ment for bursing | of im- | issued by| bursing of fund Total 
taxes)? to 1) by trust | adminis- officer for | proper | disburs- | officer at account'| sets 
trust to trust fund trative Ps t 24-per- benefit pay- ing end of 
fund fund expenses ome cent Payments | ments‘| officer period 
Cumulative through 
a i etsastaiadaiinsigtntdedil $38, 064 | $1,706,000 $87,124 | $14, 509 ($1, 408,200 | $324, 900 $47, 362 $14 $38, 244 $7,979 | $36,354 |$1, 777, 434 
year: 
eer 265, 000 | re 38 = eee 7 73 62 267, 235 
A PS 387, 000 SE Erecanegecs | See 7, 62 (’) 5, 404 1,931 | 113,012 777, 243 
A Ss: 503, 000 | 2268e 514,900 |.......... 15, 000 13, 892 3, 036 66 | 1, 180, 302 
— ST ET 551, 000 42, 489 12, 288 324, 900 20, 000 10 15, 805 6, 098 500 | 1, 744, 608 } 
ELS eee STE, 43, 000 0 ( 1, 427 1, 609 | 507,067 | 1, 728, 876 
Pl insthttienteneccoussaslsecesqcseen | SS eee | © | eee 6,000; ( 1, 4 5,325 | 459,067 | 1, 727, 501 
Si innccnrsacccacesceelsescoeseces | a aT  { See oo; 604 4,631 | 416,067 | 1, 726, 897 
AAS eT |, A TT | eS o| 862 3, 768 | 373,067 | 1, 726, 036 
a Srey |) RRR! Se —sd| aes 0 1 837 2,931 | 330,068 | 1, 725, 199 
i (Gs SS TT EM Ap 43, 000 5, 000 iy) 802 7,120 | 282,068 | 1, 724, 397 
P 1940 | 686 
EE ES ER SS ee SSRN a Men 0 1 711 6, 417 | 282,069 | 1, 723, 
ESSN MARES MES 2H DEAE ae | PEL PROS 0 1 7 5,450 | 282.060 | 1, 722,720 | 
ST AE 141, 000 4132 6,183 | *—6,000 | 141,000 0 1 1,283 | 13,045 |1°142,142 | 1, 715, 387 
A ET PRT Leas PUP Gace ccmise ®—§,000 |.........- 5, 000 0 1, 998 6, 047 | 142, 259 | 1, 713, 505 
OS SE eR BEA TOSS SN es eee 0 0 2,311 3, 735 | 142,259 | 1, 711, 194 
Ea Ee RR RPS SIRE 142, 000 1 42, 240 6,106 | —11,000 | 183,900 5, 000 7| 2630/ 6,098 | 500 | 1, 744, 608 
Sl iiichshiditandpscatecn 38, 064 |.......... #10 2, 221 OEE Dickson 5, 000 1) 3,117) 7,979 36, 354 | 1, 777, 434 


























Ff adh hy Sotperuregees co ie ah amrarrrocenant, 
Beginning July 1940, appropriations will be made ty tf 
to taxes collected and deposited under the Federal Insurance Contri 


aa ay viliton ‘pias adie Ld ah. 
available 


* $61,811 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an 4 
priation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to d 


? Less than $500. 
* Accrued interest on redeemed notes credited to fund account. 
* Notes redeemed credited to fund account. 


million made 
by te ted Trees kn at tN ) Re. = Act; and for 1930-40, $550 a Alter transfer of $1.1 million from disbursing officer’s account to credit 
million f fund account. 
anne ts made to claimants are credited to fund 1! Includes accrued interest on redeemed notes. 


improper paymen 
it; such ts are excluded from benefit ts. J 
commas: wa O40 includes bal ef eppuepeiation avaliable fer t ae Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Department of Labor for the maternal and 
child-welfare programs. Administrative expenses 
absorbed 4.4 percent of the increase. 

July 1940 expenditures reflect the increased 
appropriations, and exceeded expenditures of last 
July by $21.0 million. The largest increases from 
July 1939 occurred in grants for old-age assistance 
and for administration of unemployment compen- 
sation laws. The amount of Federal grants to 
each State authorized and certified by the Social 
Security Board as of August 31 for public assist- 
ance and for unemployment compensation 
administration are shown in table 6. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


July 1940 was the first month in which the 
amounts appropriated to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund equaled total contributions 
(table 2). With this new procedure, appropria- 
tions to the fund will reflect the quarterly pattern 
of insurance contributions. The net appropriation 
to the fund in July, after deduction of the reim- 
bursement to the Treasury for administrative 
expenses, amounted to $35.8 million. 


Repayments to the Treasury as reimbursements 
for expenses incurred in connection with the ad- 
ministration of titles II and VIII of the amended 
Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act are provided for in section 
201 (f) of the amended act. According to the 
provisions of the law, the Managing Trustee makes 
these reimbursements quarterly, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board and the Managing Trustee. How- 
ever, since the expenditures are incurred monthly, 
the transfers for reimbursements are noted in the 
Daily Statement of the Treasury, beginning with 
July, as monthly transactions in order to balance 
current expenditures. The July reimbursement 
amounted to $2.2 million. 

During the month, 3-percent old-age reserve 
account notes amounting to $5.0 million were 
redeemed, and the sum was deposited with the 
disbursing officer for benefit payments. Interest 
on these notes amounting to about $10,000 was 
credited to the fund account. Benefit payments 
were $3.1 million, an increase of 18.5 percent over 
June. Approximately three-quarters of the pay- 


Table 3.—Status of the unemployment trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 * 
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(In thousands} 
State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Certifi- | Unex- | Undis- os 
Total as- | cates of ded |tributed 
Period sets at end) indebted- flees interest Balance Trans- Benefit | Balance 
of period —+ at end ofjat end of Deposits ae AAs. 4 , | at end of td —_ Deposits pa om pay- lat end of 
qu period | period cred. raw: ac credé 
period counts ments | period 

Cumulative through 

July 1940_.........../$1, 727, 044 |$1, 723, 000 $4, 044 $20 |$2, 788, 175 | $82,361 |$1, 174, 944 |$1, 605, 504 | § $2,215 | $44, 250 $202 | $15, 244 $31, 432 
i year: 
Ee 312, 380 203, 386 | RRBs 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 |, a Se eee ee 
ae 884, 247 559, 705 9 =a 747,660 | 15,172 190, 975 8 fg RS. SE BOE SRN fe 
1938-39... .. .-| 1, 280, 539 395, 000 Saas 811, 251 26, 837  _& Rt & | Se SS Re SE Ge 
EP Eiacusccoccer 1, 724, 862 443, 000 BE Ebconceces 859,864 | 37,524 484, 764 | 1, 693, 164 1,801 | 44,249 202 | 14, 552 31, 609 
1939 
EES. Sa eS 1, 206, 804 — 14, 000 43, 804 15 | 41, 581 | 1, 281, 605 | eee Renn 69 | 715,184 
a 1, 410, 448 129, 000 28, 448 15 7. | 39, 754 | 1, 396, 024 eR 865 14, 410 
September. . ... ees 1, 383, 531 —19,000 | 20, 531 12, 748 118 38, 497 | 1, 370, 393 | Se (5 1,271 13, 139 
Sa ...| 1,413, 866 7,000 | 43,866 35 int Diseschana 22, 1, 401, 561 255 |... age.” 1,1%4 12, 270 
November -.........-. 1, 528, 227 142, 000 16, 227 35 rt } =e © gk* * {Rn eS ee 877 12, 015 
December... - ..--| 1, 524, 784 —3,000 | 165, 784 |......-.-.. 14, 537 149 30, 899 | 1, 499, 965 0; 13,851 ) 1, 046 24, 820 
1940 

January .....-.. 1, 545, 997 28, 000 &, 997 5 62, 092 17, 072 41 492 | 1, 537, 637 6184 21 25 1, 604 1 8, 356 
February... 1, 655, 658 103, 000 15, 658 5 | ea 43,176 | 1,648,179 | ae 1, 749 7, 475 
ere ...----| 1, 638, 578 —18,000 | 16,578 |.....-..-.. 15, 138 135 44, 760 | 1,618, 692 0} 14,326 1 1,915 19, 887 
...| 1,646, 757 18, 000 6, 757 138 | Sees 43, 104 | 1, 628, 304 0 | Se 1, 67 18, 226 
a — 1, 733, 220 81,000 | 12,220 138  ) 2 56, 952 | 1, 713, 943 990 < § See 1, 317 19, 139 
SS 1, 724,862 | —11,000/ 14,862 |......... 12,254 | 20,049 53, 1, 693, 164 28 | 13,305 176 WY 31, 699 
| Se 1, 727, 044 | 13, 000 4, 044 20 G3, 808 |.......-- 56, 410 | 1, 605, 594 $414 | 692 31, 432 








‘4 Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

5 Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut. See footnote 6. 

* Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the . 
in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemployment 
insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemployment 


ce Act. 

7 $15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad 
insurance account in July yt 
employment Insurance Act, and was repaid during January 1940. 

§ Less than $500. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


! Beginning July 1939, unemployment trust fund contains separate book 
account for railroad unemployment insurance account in which are held 
moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board and from which the 
Secre of the Treasury makes ~ ta benefit pa nts as certified 
by the lroad Retirement Board. he trust fund continues as heretofore 
separate accounts for each State agency in which are held all moneys deposited 
from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw 
amounts as required for benefit payments. 

1 Minus figures represent sale of certificates. 

4 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
each quarter. 
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ments were monthly annuities and the remainder 
lump-sum payments. 

Beginning with this issue, the column entitled 
“amount available for benefit payments’’ is elimi- 
nated from the table. The purpose of this column 
was to show the assets of the account minus the 
appropriations not yet transferred to the fund 
account. Since an annual congressional appro- 
priation is no longer required, however, this item 
is not shown. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Total assets of the unemployment trust fund 
as of July 31 amounted to $1,727.0 million, of 
which $1,723.0 million represented special cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and $4.0 million the 
unexpended balance in the cash accounts (table 3). 

Deposits by States to their accounts amounted 
to $58.8 million in July and exceeded deposits of 
last July by $16.2 million and withdrawals during 





the first month of this fiscal year by $2.4 million, 
The balance of the State accounts amounted to 
$1,695.6 million as of July 31, an increase of 
$414.0 million since July of last year. 

The net change from July 1939 to July 1940 
covers diverse movements within the fund, 
Withdrawals varied from $23 to $57 million and 
deposits from $13 to $154 million. Decreased 
withdrawals in the latter half of 1939 reflected 
improved business conditions but were followed 
by increasing drains on the fund because of the 
business decline in early 1940. Deposits for the 
second quarter of 1940 also reflected lower busi- 
ness activity in early 1940. July deposits were 
the highest to date for the first month of a quarter 
except for January 1940, which reflected the 
spurt in industrial activity in late 1939. The July 
rise probably indicates an upward turn in employ- 
ment and pay rolls. 

The balance to the credit of the railroad unem- 


Table 4.—Status of the railroad retirement account for specified periods, 1936-40 









































[In thousands] 
a ~ Trust fund account | Account of disbursing officer 
3-percent Treasury | Cash bal- - 
pase soa | Sr os | a 
Period Amount | period | any oe poe: er Deposits Benefit Cash bal-| at end of 
at begin- after pro and Interest after from pay- alce at period 
mY — ation | repay- | Tecelved | Net - | Balance | deposits fad | ments | ed of 
t | ments ace veg, St end of| with dis-| [2d | pune 
fund | *coun purchases) 
account jor officer | 
Cumulative through July 1940_|! $512,892 | $113,350 |? $390, 542 $141 $5,895 | $79,400 | $79,400 3 $08 | $326, 084 $309, 038 | $ $11,652 | $204, 500 
Fiscal year | 
EEC 46, 620 36, 622 29,998 > Sa , Re ia 10, 000 4, 070 | 5, 930 42, 552 
, 141, 894 94 | 141,800 25 ,411 | 66,200 | 66, 200 | +140 76,900 | 76,421 | 41,015 67, 449 
ER SE: 118, 11, 250 107, 004 OF 202 | 1,000 | 67,200 1,956 | 106, 574 105, 665 1, 924 | 82, 320 
ee 131, 400 10, 750 120, 650 20 233 12, 200 | 79, 400 as 112, 610 113, 241 1, 292 91, 40 
1939 | 
OE SS 131,400 | 109,500 | 21,900 = | 1,900} 69,100 1,957 | 20,000 9,060 | 12,864 193, 421 
109, 500 91, 400 18, 100 {eee 8, 100 77, 200 1,959 | 10,000 9,018 | 13, 846 184, 405 
91,400 | 84,250 | 7,160 DP iidsongenss 0| 77,200 2} 9,110/ 9,192| 13,764 | 175,216 
84, 250 74, 250 10, 000 ft SR ee 0 77, 200 4/ 10,000 9,395 | 14,369 165, 822 
74,250 | 64,250); 10,000 1 4 0| 77,200 4} 10,000 9, 363 15, 00 156, 460 
64, 250 54, 250 10, 000 B Sisenesasan 0| 77,200 | 5| 10,000 9, 345 15, 661 147, 116 
| | 
| | 
54,250 | 44,250| 10,000 SES o| 77,200 7| 10,000; 9,408) 16,253| 137,710 
44,250 | 34,250 10, 000 | ee 0| 77,200 8| 10,000| 9,643 16, 610 128, 068 
34,250 | 34, 250 0 A cticeudi 0| 77,200 10 | 0 9.548| 7.062| 118,522 
ese) ime | 2&8) tf | fas) | RG) Rs) es) 
> , | 2 | a 4) 7 9, 705 11, 059 99, 
10, 750 10, 750 0| 2| 2,283 2,200 79,400 98 | 0 9, 767 1, 292 91, 540 
133,350 | 113,350 20, 000 | 0) poceennen | 0| 79,400 98 | 20,000 9, 640 11, 652 204, 500 











total a —- to date, ineludin Guawies to wan ape egw 
a7 1935 act deposits with dis 

net amount at of period. Amounts ap’ an phe = —_ 

; 1938-39, $118,250,000; 


been as follows: 1936-37, goo a $99, 
1939-40, $120,150,000; 1940-41, $122, 

? Includes payments of $10 maitivonr a directly to disbursing officer in 
1936-37 and not treated as transfer to trust fund, which was not set up = 
July 1937. Excludes, however, cancelations and repayments of $2,000 

1936-37 which were treated as returns to appropriation rather than as wae 
tions to trust fund. 

3 Includes transfer of $4,000 from 1935 act appropriation. 

4 On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by 
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disbursing officer, total benefit pevaane through July 1940 are $9.1 million 
less than total on basis of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment as shown on p. 81, table 1. This difference results 
almost entirely from payments for annuities and pensions in force at end of 
month which are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month 
and for which checks are not drawn by disbursing officer until first of follow- 
ing month. 

After transfer to appropriation of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act de- 
posits with disbursing officer and transfer to 1935 act appropriation of $2,000 
representing cancelations of checks issued against 1935 act deposits 

Source: Railroad Retirement Boaid, Bureau of Genera! Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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Chart I.—Federal insurance contributions, index of 
industrial production,' and index of factory pay rolls,* 
by quarters, 1936-40 
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ployment insurance account decreased slightly 
in July, reflecting the excess of benefit payments 
over additions to the account. The additions 
consisted of $11,000 which was deposited by the 
Railroad Retirement Board and $414,000 which 
was transferred from the State accounts of Dela- 
ware and Connecticut.’ 

Investments of the total unemployment trust 
fund rose $13.0 million during the month, total- 
ing $1,723.0 million as of July 31. The cash bal- 
ance of the fund declined more than $10.8 million 
to a low of $4.0 million. 


Railroad Retirement Account 

Appropriations to the railroad retirement 
account for the fiscal year 1940-41 were $122.6 
million, which is $2.5 million larger than for 
1939-40 (table 4). The new appropriation, added 


1 $407,600 was transferred from the State account of Delaware. The 
remainder was in behalf of the State of Connecticut. The Connecticut 
State law does not provide for authorization by the State to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to transfer funds from the State account in the unemployment 
trust fund to the railroad unemployment insurance account in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. Therefore, in accordance with section 13 of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, as indicated in table 3, the Social Security 
Board certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury amounts for payment into 
the railroad unemployment insurance account, and Connecticut withdraws 
from the unemployment trust fund amounts necessary for administrative 
expenses under the unemployment compensation law. 
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to the balance of $10.8 million which had not 
been transferred to the trust fund account by 
the end of the fiscal year, raised the. total in the 
appropriation account at the beginning of the 
year to $133.4 million. Of this amount $20.0 
million was transferred to the trust fund account 
in July and in turn deposited with the disbursing 
officer for benefit payments. Benefit payments 
in July amounted to $9.6 million, leaving a cash 
balance with the disbursing officer of $11.7 mil- 
lion at the end of the month. Total assets of the 
account at the end of July, including the balance 
in the appropriation account, amounted to $204.5 
million. 


Tax Collections Under the Social Security Act 


Total tax collections under the Social Security 
Act in July 1940 amounted to $38.6 million, an 
increase of $3.2 million over July 1939 as indicated 
in table 5. Federal insurance contributions in the 
first month of the fiscal year 1940-41, based on 
taxable pay rolls of April, May, and June, exceeded 
contributions in the corresponding month of the 
previous quarter and in July of last year. 

Neither tax receipts nor employment and pay- 
roll figures, however, indicate that the defense 
measures had markedly increased employment dur- 
ing April-June. In the past fiscal year, national 
defense expenditures, which include all military 


Chart II.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 
unemployment taxes, by months, January 1937-July 
1940 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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activities of the War and Navy Departments, 
ranged from $108 million in September 1939, when 
the present European war began, to $159 million in 
April. They mounted to $870 million in the first 
6 months of 1940 as compared with $689 million 
in the latter half of 1939.2 The increase in the 
second half of the fiscal year was due to supple- 
mental appropriations for the military and naval 
establishments, authorized February 12, 1940. 
To reach the total outlay of $5 billion for defense 
anticipated for the current fiscal year, expenditures 
for the remainder of the year would have to be 
several times the June level of $153 million. 
Obviously, so sharp a rise would be reflected in em- 
ployment and pay-roll conditions, which would, in 
turn, in a later quarter lead to increased tax re- 
ceipts under the social insurance programs. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics unadjusted 
index of factory employment declined from 100.8 
in March to 99.0 by May and increased slightly 
to 99.7 in June. Similarly, the index of factory 
pay rolls decreased from 98.2 in March to 96.3 in 


1 Bulletin of the Treasury Department, July 1940, p. 20. 





Table 5.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 
unemployment taxes, by months, July 1939-July 1940 








(In thousands] 
Federal Federal 
Year and month insurance unemploy- 
contributions; ment taxes 
1939 
DP ccncnccccesncecece deniindesueweneaeseseue $32, 704 $2, 667 
i ninadietdubdhithiedibansaenibbunaabien 106, 555 8, 066 
i icncpuittinantidndbehtetpiinheennansen 2, 501 497 
ib tshubsharaceisidtieddhiephoncoscens 31, 449 2, 936 
November. ....... iocenattbesied seaienabreuipadiia 117, 479 7, 981 
LS SE SSIS 4, 147 519 
1940 
Sti tipetienensanibagueensaneonenaneend 31, 149 13, 665 
i csctgannercinuasenabecocsenseucunes 115, 227 57, 043 
Pin congiubtughtncsscatesecosecausatetesues 2, 254 1, 213 
ip babumdtiabedenanescceasceeesesensbosonnn 35, 843 3, 022 
b-00cscddinbatetencceseceenndsteasepecnons 122, 489 8, 804 
ES aoe eae 2, 895 1,020 
ESD NE A Se ae 38, 064 504 











Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


April and May, rising in June to 97.9. The new 
Federal Reserve unadjusted industrial production 
index shows the same movement as employment 
and pay rolls; it declined from the December high 
of 124 to 111 in April and then rose to 121 in June. 
The Federal Reserve Board recently made a com- 


Chart III.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-June 1940 
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plete revision of its index of industrial production 
in order to measure industrial output more ac- 
curately. The growth of certain new industries is 
better reflected, new seasonal factors have been 


applied, and the base period has been shifted to 
1935-39. 

The four estimates of unemployment, shown in 
chart III, indicate substantial decreases for June, 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States for public assistance ' and administration of unemployment compensation laws 
and State employment services:? Advances authorized and certified * by the Social Security Board to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for fiscal year 1939-40 and specified periods of fiscal year 1940-41, as of Aug. 31, 1940 


{In thousands] 





Public assistance 


Fiscal year 1939-40 


State — st A: at Ss 
Old-ageas- | 4 Se Aid to the | Old-age as- 
sistance Peildren blind sistance 
| 
Total $231, 078.7 $46,113.5 | $6, 228.4 $60, 253.8 
Alabama 1,021.5 434.8 32.2 273. 7 
Alaska. 209.7 (5) (5) 66. 6 
Arizona 1, 357.3 431.1 55 354.9 
Arkansas 703.8 | 213.3 | 31.3 227.3 
California 27, 974.1 | 2, 662.4 , 530.6 8, 440.4 
Colorado | 7, 226. 5 837.9 105.9 1, 268. 1 
Connecticut 2, 803.8 (5) | 27.1 707.0 
Delaware 190.9 89.5 () 44 
District of Columbia 529.9 181.5 | 34.6 130 
Florida 2, 605.3 | 34.7 179.3 623 
Georgia 1, 262.7 | 460.9 69.4 340 
Hawaii 118.2 181.9 6.1 34 
Idaho 1, 125.3 399. 6 39.7 304 
Illinois 17,401. 2 | (5) } (*) 4, 613 
Indiana 7, 224.1 | 2, 407.7 | 320. 4 | 1, 838 
lowa 6, 806.2 | (') 209.5 | 1, 783 
Kansas 2,973.7 | 903. 4 144.0 | 791 
Kentucky 2, 512.0 | (8) (5) 732 
Louisiana 2, 274.0 1, 766.3 | 06.3 549.0 
Maine 1,714.1 200. 5 174.7 443 
Maryland 2,037.0} 1,306.2 | 95.0 559 
Massachusetts 14, 313.6 | 2,011.1 | 164.7 3, 789.0 
Michigan 7, 876.5 2, 932. 1 | 124.6 1,926.5 | 
Minnesota 8, 107.7 1,319.3 | 146.7 1, 932. 3 | 
Mississipi 950. 2 (5) | 31.2 06. 2 
Missouri 9, 075.7 1, 254.2 | (*) 2, 209.8 
Montana 1, 382.1 339.8 23.5 344.3 
Nebraska 2,811.6 | 757.8 | 74.3 705. 7 
Nevada 372.6 | (*) ) 95.1 | 
New Hampshire 653. 2 113.5 | 44.6 208. 4 
New Jersey 5, 832.5 1, 574.2 99.3 | 965. 5 
New Mexico 448.2 233. 3 22.0 112.2 
New York 16, 378. 2 5, 873. 1 419.3] 4,367.3 
North Carolina 2, 189. 6 833. 2 | 198. 1 568.0 
North Dakota 941.3 350. 6 17.9 217.5 
Ohio 17, 088.9 2, 009.7 493.4 4, 546. 6 
Oklahoma 7,842.0 1, 218. 5 | 206.8 | 2, 536 
Oregon 2,725.6 342.0 71.4 | 689 
Pennsylvania 12, 365.3 5, 657.6 | (3 | 3,056 
Rhode Island 816.6 224.5 5.5 203. 0 
South Carolina 1,119.2 339.0 | 61.2 | 177 
South Dakota 1, 640.9 (*) | 25.3 403 
Tennessee 2,491.2 1, 271.5 112.4 | 640 
Texas 7,994.2 (4) (4) 2, 002 
Utah 1,822.9 535.3 33.7 | 438. 
Vermont 525.9 86.8 21.3 | 137. 
Virginia 932.9 219. 6 84.6 288 
Washington 5, 386.8 840.6 181.8 1, 343.3 
West Virginia 1, 368.4 821.3 88. 6 344.6 
Wisconsin 6, 769.9 1,801.5 2099.3 1, 654.3 
Wyoming 473.9 122.8 25.7 126.5 


First quarter of fiscal year 1940-41 
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July-December 1940 





| Fiscal year 1939-40 
| 
| 
































| Aid to de- Aid to the Under the | Under the Under the | Under the 

| pendent blind Social Se- | Wagner- | Social Se- | Wagner- 
children curity Act Peyser Act | curity Act | Peyser Act 

i 
$14, 243.1 | $1,659.9 | $58, 335.1 | $3, 277.8 | 4 $15, 834.9 $804.4 
145.2 | 9.3 580.8 | 65.0 | 150.0 16.3 
(8) (5) 43.8 10.0 | 14.3 2.5 
128.9 14.9 238.9 13.0 | 69.3 3.3 
102.2 10.7 381.3 | 44.9 | 108.3 11.2 
904.1 | 451.0 4, 155.9 148.9 { 1,070.9 37.3 
174.7 | 18.7 416.6 27.2 121.4 6.3 
} (3) 7.1 #1, 246.0 42.2 4345.6 11.5 
6 (5) 214.8 12.9 54.3 3.2 
49.0 8.8 496.9 (*) 84.2 (*) 

| 99.6 47.9 | 593. 7 36. 6 142.4 9.0 
136. 6 21.3 | 788.4 | 78.0 223.3 18.8 
56.8 2.4 | 143.4 | 15.0 36.3 3.8 
138.7 9.4 | 246. 4 | 11.7 | 64.4 3.8 
(5) (8) 3, 170.1 | 184.6 | 1,044.8 46. 2 
699. 5 81.1 1,711.5 | 84.9 | 428.4 20.4 
(8) 55.0 610.7 | 69.8 168.7 17.4 
254.0 41.2 388.9 65.3 | 113.1 15.0 
(5) (5) 754.4 | 68.5 | 200. 2 16.1 
458.0 | 27.8 732.8 50.9 | 175.2 12.7 
86.2 | 40. 8 455.5 | 19.4 | 119.3 4.9 
406. 0 24.8 847.7 40.0 | 203. 7 10.0 
723.8 40.4 3, 126.6 | 103.7 | 817.0 25.8 
830.3 30. 1 2, 945. 2 129.1 786. 7 31.3 
537. 5 43.5 1, 159.4 | 62. 5 342. 1 15.7 
(5) 4.2 349.1 | 48.7 | 99. 5 12.2 
409.7 (5) 1,429. 2 | 110.0 377.2 27.9 
99.9 6.9 257.0 | 14.1 | 65.4 3.3 
234.0 20.8 344.4 | 7.6 | 95.0 9.3 
(5) (5) 152.9 10.0 | 42.4 2.5 
| 37.1 11.7 305. 0 15.0 82. 2 3.8 
440.3 | 28.3 2, 617.9 106.0 | 729. 1 24.5 
72.0 6.1 | 186. 5 11.1 49.2 2.8 
1, 593.6 117.3 | 7, 829. 8 | 304.9 | 2, 072. 6 76.2 
230. 7 46.7 | 1' 000.7 86.3 217.7 21.3 
121.4 | 7.0 176.9 | 16.5 50.7 4.1 
655.9 134.5 | 2, 659.4 | 181.4 | 24. 1 43.1 
| 500. 6 55.1 | 628. 6 59.0 | 163.5 14.8 
| 103.3 7.7 638. 6 25.0 | 204.1 6.0 
1, 830.8 (5) | 6, 015. 6 | 271.9 | 1, 584.6 68.9 
65.5 2.0 | 650.0 18.0 | 188.8 4.3 
70.3 9.5 | 528.1 | 42.1 133.7 10.5 
(5) 5 133.2 | 16.9 | 45.6 4.2 
398. 5 27.3 798.4 | 75.7 216. 5 16.8 
| (5) (’) 2, 061.6 187.8 531.4 43.9 
144.4 | 8.3 282.1 | 12.3 71.8 3.1 
29. 4 | 4.4 | 194.9 10.0 55.7 2.5 
132.7 | 25.0 | 811.8 | 60.3 219.6 14.9 
28.3 47.4 | 825.1 | 41.0 220.8 | 10.0 
392.2 20. 2 865. 4 45.0 230. 4 | 11.3 
445.4 61.1 980. 3 77.1 267.1 | 17.8 
36.5 | 6.1 | 162.7 10.0 43.2 | 2.5 





! Figures are not comparable with figures on amount of obligations incurred 
for payments to recipients, which represent payments from Federal, State, 
and local funds and exclude administrative expense. 

Excludes State and local appropriations to employment service. 

1 Advances are certified for specified period of operation which is not neces- 
sarily period in which certification is made. 

‘Includes certifications for payment into railroad unemployment insurance 
account in accordance with sec. 13 (d) and (f) of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. The Connecticut State law does not provide for authoriza- 
tion by the State to the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer funds from State 
account in unemployment trust fund to railroad unemployment insurance 
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account in unemployment trust fund. In accordance with sec. 13 (e) of the 
failroad Unemployment Insurance Act, therefore, Connect icut withdraws 
from unemployment trust fund amounts necessary for administrative ex- 
penses under unemployment compensation law. , 

5 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 
column. 

‘Not available because funds for the District of Columbia employment 
service are included in funds of the Bureau of Employment Security which 
maintains it. 

Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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and a continuous decline since February in three 
of the four series. The June decrease reflects the 
rise in industrial production as well as the usual 
seasonal increase in agricultural employment. 
All the estimates are lower than in June 1939. 


Internal Revenue Rulings 


Two recent rulings of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are of interest because of their bearing 
on coverage and tax receipts under the Social 
Security Act. One ruling concerned the services 
performed after December 31, 1939, by officers 
and members of a crew who were hired outside 
the United States to operate an American vessel. 
Since the ship touched a port of the United States 





during the year, it was ruled that the services 
constituted employment for the purposes of the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act.* 

In a second case tax liability on dismissal pay- 
ments was involved. Dismissal payments had 
been made to employees of a certain company in 
accordance with the company’s employment man- 
ual. The Bureau ruled that such payments were 
not excluded from ‘“wages’’ taxable under sub- 
chapters A and C, chapter 9 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, since these dismissal] 
payments constituted a part of the employee 
contracts of employment.* 


‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1940-29, S. 8S. T. 395 
‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1940-31, S. S. T. 397 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN 
OF SOCIAL 


GENERAL 


CounciL oF Sociat AGencies, WasHineton, D. C. 
HeavttH Commirrer. The Aged. Washington: Council 
of Social Agencies, March 1940. 26pp. Processed. 
Included in this collection of 9 brief papers are: Aged in 

Their Own Homes, by Amy R. Cowan; Population Trends, 

by P. K. Whelpton; Public Health and the Aging Popula- 

tion, by George St. John Perrott; Economic and Social 

Problems of Aged Citizens, by Merle D. Vincent; Institu- 

tional and Home Care for the Aged Under Public and 

Private Auspices, by Sigmund Feinbiatt; and A Com- 

munity Program for the Development of Employment 

Opportunities for the Older Worker, by C. E. Lamson. 


Davipson, D. M., Jr., and Humme., B. L. Standards of 
Living in Six Virginia Counties. Washington: U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, March 1940. 116 pp. 


Processed Social Research Report No. 15.) 


GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. Proceedings . . . 1939 . 
Chicago: Governors’ Conference, no date. 142 pp. 
Includes the following papers by State governors: 


Federal-State Relations With Respect to Health, by 
Prentice Cooper (Tennessee); Organization and Adminis- 
tration of State Government, by William H. Vanderbilt 
(Rhode Island); Taxation and Public Services, by Homer 
H. Holt (West Virginia); and Old-Age Assistance and the 
State Budget. by John Moses (North Dakota). 


Manous, Arruur R. Rural Regions of the United States. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
230 pp. (U.S. Work Projects Administration, Division 
of Research 
One of the results of FERA and WPA studies of rural 

conditions and relief needs ‘‘has been the establishment of 
definite rural areas of the United States within which social 
and economic conditions are relatively uniform and 
among which there are significant differences.’’ In this 
report, which provides a “geographic background for anal- 
yses of the problems of relief and unemployment,” the 
United States is divided, on the basis of rural characteris- 
tics, into 32 general regions and 218 subregions. The 
result is a reference work for students of relief and social 
conditions generally Che careful description and definite 
bounding of the regions also should be useful to adminis- 
trators charged with “‘planning programs to fit specific 
conditions and in laying out the territory for decentralizing 
administrative functions.”’ 


McWituiamMs, Carey. ‘Migration and Resettlement of 
the People.’’ State Government, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 8 
(August 1940), pp. 147-148 ff. 

A discussion of the unplanned resettlement of persons 
migrating to California in search of employment. Ad- 
vocates adequate planning to facilitate the absorption of 
the migrants into normal economic life. 
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THE FIELD 
SECURITY 


PowE._t, Oscar M. “Social Security—First Line of 
Defense.”” Monthly Bulletin (Kentucky Department of 
Industrial Relations), Frankfort, Vol. 2, No. 7 (July 
1940), pp. 3-9. Processed. 

Excerpts from an address given last June before the 

New York State Association of Public Welfare Officials. 


Princeton UNiverRsity. DEPARTMENT OF Economics 
AND SociaL Instirutions. INpusTRIAL RELATIONS 
Section. Problems and Policies in Industrial Relations 
in a War Economy; A Selected, Annotated Bibliography. 
Rev. ed. Prepared by Helen Baker. Princeton: In- 
dustrial Relations Section, May 1940. 30 pp. 


Putney, Bryant. ‘Federal-State Relations Under 
Grants-in-Aid.’ Editorial Research Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 2, 1940, No. 3 (July 30), pp. 35-51. 


A brief survey of the recent expansion of Federal grants- 
in-aid and of the growth in Federal control, with comment 
on the desirability of changing the existing apportionment 
methods. The importance of the social security programs 
in this expansion and in proposed changes is shown. 


QUEEN, STUART ALFRED, and GRUENER, JENNETTE ROWE. 
Social Pathology; Obstacles to Social Participation. Rev. 
ed. New York: Crowell, 1940. 662 pp. (Crowell’s 
Social Science Series.) 

The central thesis of this text in sociology is stated as 
follows: ‘How do various handicaps—physical, mental, 
economic, and other—affect the social participation of 
individual persons?’’ Among the handicaps considered 
are old age, orthopedic impairments, blindness, low in- 
comes, unemployment, transiency, childlabor, and gainful 
employment of women. The part of public programs, 
including the Social Security Act, in helping to alleviate 
certain of these hazards receives attention. ‘Stories 
from real life’’ are used to make the problems clear to the 
reader. 


Reuss, Cart F. Social Characteristics of Part-Time 
Farmers in Washington. Pullman: State College of 
Washington, Agricultural Experiment Station, July 
1939. 20 pp. (Bulletin No. 380. Rural Sociology 
Series in Population, No. 5.) 


SoctiaL Science Researcn Councit. COMMITTEE ON 
Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. Case Reports in Public Ad- 
ministration, Collected Under the Auspices of a Special 
Committee on Research Materials. Chicago: Publie Ad- 
ministration Service, 1940. Loose leaf. 

The case-reporting approach to research in public 
administration is emphasized in this new collection, which 
is issued both as a series (in binder) and as individual 
reports. Problems of administrative management in social 
security organizations are represented, in the collection 
thus far assembled, by four contributions from the Texas 
State Employment Service and two reports by John J. 
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Corson, Director of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. The reports are short and are written accord- 
ing to a uniform plan. 


Tayrtor, Gzorce R. “The First Year of the Food Stamp 
Plan.” Dun’s Review, New York, Vol. 48, No. 2147 
(July 1940), pp. 19-24. 


Unirep Mine Workers oF America. Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Sizth Constitutional Convention . . . Columbus, 
Ohio, January 23 to February 1, 1940, Inclusive. 2 vols. 
Washington: United Mine Workers of America, 1940. 
Includes addresses and resolutions on social security, 

unemployment, a national health program, housing, and 

workmen’s compensation. 


U. S. InTeRDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE TO COORDINATE 
Heauta aND Wetrare Activities. Migratory Labor; 
A Report to the President. Place not given, July 1940. 
21 pp. Processed. 

A brief review of the situation, supplemented by com- 
ment on some of the specific problems and by suggested 
policies for alleviation. The recommendations include 
coverage under the social security programs, Federal aid 
for welfare services, expansion of the Farm Security shelter 
programs, improved health services, and extension of the 
employment services and of labor legislation generally 
to the migratory workers. (The report appears in full in 
this issue of the Bulletin.) 


Woopsury, Rosert Morse. Methods of Family Living 
Studies; Income—Expenditure—Consumption. London: 
Published for the International Labor Office by P. 8. 
King, 1940. 144 pp. (I. L. O. Studies and Reports, 
Series N (Statistics), No. 23.) 

This report—the “first complete guide’’ to the method- 
ology of family budget investigations—considers the pur- 
pose of such inquiries, their uses, and the problems of 
planning and conducting the studies. Chapters deal with 
the data to be collected, the methods of analyzing and 
appraising the results, and the special problem of dietary 
surveys and food consumption. The appendixes include 
a bibliography of family-living studies and tabular analyses 
of the principal characteristics of these investigations. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Bronson, D. C. “The Social Security Act Applied to 
Public Employees.”” Municipal Finance, Chicago, Vol. 
13, No. 1 (August 1940), pp. 24-30. 

Discusses advantages of extending old-age and survivors 
insurance to employees of local governments, indicates 
possible actuarial adjustments, and shows that existing 
constitutional and legal provisions create a still unsolved 
problem with respect to such coverage. 


Corson, Jonn J. “When Claims Are Made.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 8 (August 1940), 
pp. 234-236. 

A description of typical claims procedure under old-age 
and survivors insurance, with illustrations of the manner 
in which the legal provisions are working out in practice. 





Some of the differences and similarities between social] 
insurance and public aid are discussed. 


“Extension of Social Security Act to Personnel of Goy. 
ernmental Units.’’ Kansas Government Journal, Law- 
rence, Vol. 26, No. 8 (August 1940), p. 24. 


A discussion of the possibility of voluntary acceptance 
by State and local governments of extension of social 
security coverage to public employees. 


Garey, A. E. “A Plan to Extend Social Security.” 
Journal of State and Local Government Employees, Madi- 
son, Wis., Vol. 4, No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 4-5. 

Excerpts from a report by the civil-service counsel of 
the American Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees to the general executive board of the Federa- 
tion. According to the plan suggested, voluntary agree- 
ments between local authorities and the Social Security 
Board would extend old-age and survivors insurance to 
the employees of State, county, and municipal governments. 


“How Old Are Railroad Employees?’ Monthly Review 
of the Railroad Retirement Board, Washington, Vol. 1, 
No. 2 (June 1940), pp. 7-10. Processed. 


A review, with tables and charts, of the ages of all 


employees covered by the Railroad Retirement Act in 
1938, arranged by occupation. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, INc. Com- 


pany Pension Plans and the Amended Social Security 

Act—Complete Texts and Digests. New York: National 

Industrial Conference Board, July 1940. 5l pp. (Con- 

ference Board Management Record Supplements, Re- 

search Memorandum No. 4.) 

Continues and supplements previous Conference Board 
studies of pension plans by printing the text of 11 selected 
company retirement plans and presenting a digest in 
tabular form of 15 others. All these programs have 
either been adopted or revised since the Social Security 
Act was amended. Many of the largest and most repre- 
sentative plans are given in full detail, including those of 
the National Cash Register Company, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, General Mills, and United States Steel. 


Ministry of 
(July 1940), 


“Old Age and Widows’ Pensions Act, 1940.” 
Labour Gazette, London, Vol. 48, No. 7 
p. 184. 

A summary of the British act of March 21, 1940, which 
provides for payment of contributory pensions to women 
at age 60 and establishes supplementary pensions for both 


men and women. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


‘‘Arguments for Employer Experience Rating— Arguments 
Against Experience Rating.”’ Montana Unemployment 
Compensation Review, Helena, Vol. 2, No. 9 (July 29, 
1940), pp. 3-5. Processed. 


Barnes, Veco E. “Employment Service in Nation’s 
Defense Program.”’ Monthly Bulletin (Kentucky De- 
partment of Industrial Relations), Frankfort, Vol. 2, 
No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 10-11. Processed. 
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Summarizes results of a recent survey of the occupa- 
tional skills of applicants registered with the Kentucky 
State Employment Service. 

Capon, ANNA Mag. “Social Legislation and the Domestic 
Worker.”” Monthly Bulletin of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division, Hartford, Conn., Vol. 5, 
No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 2 ff. 

“Central Merchandising Unit—1939 Operations.’”’ Em- 
ployment Review (New York State Department of 
Labor), place not given, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1940), 
pp. 117-119. Processed. 

Describes a New York City experiment in centralizing 
placements of department-store employees in one special- 
ized administrative unit for a 4-month period. 


“Conclusions of New York Legislative Committee on 
Older Workers.’’ Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 
Vol. 51, No. 1 (July 1940), pp. 74-79. 


“Employment and the National Defense Program.” 
Employment Review (New York State Department of 
Labor), place not given, Vol. 2, No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 
259-260. 


Pri cessed. 


“Employment Problems of the Young and Aged.” Penn- 
sylvania Planning, Harrisburg, Vol. 6, No. 6 (July 1940), 
pp. 3-5 ff. 

This issue of Pennsylvania Planning also contains arti- 
cles on Vocational Training and Guidance, and Occupa- 
tional Opportunity Outside of Wage Employment. 


“Findings of the Interfaith Conference on Unemploy- 
ment.”’ Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 51, 
No. 1 (July 1940), pp. 41-43. 


Fioripa. INpusTRIAL Commission. EMPLOYMENT SERv- 
1cE Division. An Active File Analysis of the Florida 
State Employment Service; September 1939 Inventory. 


Tallahassee, 1940. 60 pp. Processed. 


Futter, Raymonp G. Children in Strawberries. New 
York: National Child Labor Committee, March 1940. 
22 pp. (Publication No. 380.) 

“The study of children of migratory families working 
in the strawberry fields of Arkansas and Kentucky, on 
which this pamphlet is based, is the third in a series of 
studies of migratory children made by the National 
Child Labor Committee.”’ 


Grattan, C. Hartuey. “Living Standards in To-mor- 
row’s World.’’ Harper's Magazine, New York, Vol. 
181, No. 1083 (August 1940), pp. 312-320. 

The author follows Professor Allan G. B. Fisher of 
Australia in holding that economic and social progress in 
industrial countries depends on the use of capital and 
labor for mass expansion of the service (“tertiary”) indus- 
tries on a much larger scale than ever before. Includes 
data on international living standards and productivity 
and applies the thesis to the economics and sociology of 
present defense programs. 


“Guaranteed Employment Account.” Monthly Statistical 
Bulletin of the Unemployment Compensation Division and 
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the Employment Service Division, Tallahassee, Fla., 

July 1940, pp. 14-17. Processed. 

An explanation and critical evaluation of the Florida 
law and regulations providing for voluntary establishment 
of guaranteed employment accounts as a means of reduc- 
ing unemployment compensation contributions. 


He.ton, Roy. “Born in 1921.” Harper’s Magazine, New 
York, Vol. 181, No. 1083 (August 1940), pp. 301-311. 


A discussion of the employment problem confronting 
young persons 16 to 23 years of age, who, because of the 
large birth rate of the early 1920’s, constitute the “largest 
generation.”” Analysis of conditions in various industries 
leads the author to conclude that further employment 
progress depends on “‘public education in non-mechanical 
wants and a private enterprise in the supply of non- 
mechanical utilities’’ providing “needed services to human 
comfort, health, and pleasure.” 


Hersic, C. A. Rectification of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Inequities. Chicago: American Photo-Engravers 
Association, no date. 11 pp. 

A discussion of unemployment compensation from the 
standpoint of the photo-engraving industry, with recom- 
mendations favoring employer-reserve accounts only, 
limiting unemployment compensation taxes to the first 
$1,600 of wages, and other changes. The text of a reso- 
lution adopted by the 1939 convention of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association is included. 


Hitt, Potty. The Unemployment Services; A Report 
Prepared for the Fabian Society. London: Routledge, 
1940. 226 pp. 

“This book is concerned with the changes that should 
be made in the unemployment insurance scheme and the 
Unemployment Assistance Board in a Labour Govern- 
ment’s next term of office. The proposals that are made 
are appropriate only to the period of transition to socialism 
—to Labour’s Immediate Programme—and will be com- 
pletely out of date when a socialist system is finally set up.”’ 
Although the scope of the work limits its emphasis to the 
“most obviously unsatisfactory’’ aspects of British unem- 
ployment insurance and assistance, there is much valuable 
information for the American reader concerning living 
standards, dependents’ allowances, winter allowances, the 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, unem- 
ployment expenditure in relation to the trade cycle, and 
other related matters. 


Hinricus, A. F. Trends of Employment Opportunity. 
Washington: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 
30 pp. Processed. 


Huser, Franz. A Brief Bibliography of the Literature 
Relating to Changes in Employment Practices Resulting 
From the Operation of the Social Security Program. 
Washington: Committee on Social Security, Social 
Science Research Council, July 1940. 9pp. Processed. 

Humpurey, Don D. “Alleged ‘Additional’ Workers in 
the Measurement of Unemployment.” Journal of 
Political Economy, Chicago, Vol. 48, No. 3 (June 1940), 
pp. 412-419. 
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A critical note on the methods employed and con- 
clusions reached in W. Woytinsky’s pamphlet, Additional 
Workers and the Volume of Unemployment. 


Joseru, J. J. An Exploratory Memorandum on Partial 
Unemployment Benefits in the State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Systems. Washington: Committee on Social 
Security, Social Science Research Council, May 1940. 
105 pp. Processed. (Pamphlet Series No. 4.) 

The author reviews briefly the legal situation with 
respect to partial unemployment benefits and compares 
payments in ten selected States, with an analysis of the 
distribution of benefits, by industry, and the claims pro- 
cedures in each State. Among other points, the study 
throws light on the types of industries most liable to partial 
unemployment, the effect of apparently minor changes in 
the law on the number of claims, and the effect of adminis- 
trative efficiency and general unemployment compensation 
policy on payments. In spite of its “exploratory” character, 
the memorandum presents a wider variety of recent statis- 
tical information and broader comparative operating data 
on partial unemployment than any previous unofficial 
study. 


Kentucky. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIS- 
sion. A Benefit Formula for Kentucky Based on Annual 
Earnings. Frankfort, July 1940. 46 pp. Processed. 


(Research and Statistics Unit, Research Report No. 20.) 

An analysis of Kentucky wage data to determine the 
most satisfactory unemployment compensation benefit 
formula for the State. 


Kentucky. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIS- 
sion. Occupational Inventory of the Employment Service 
Active File. Frankfort, March 1940. 25 pp. Proc- 
essed. (Research and Statistics Unit, Research Report 
No. 19.) 


“Legislation Providing for Unemployment Insurance in 
Canada.” Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 40, No. 7 
(July 1940), pp. 682-686. 

A short history of recent Canadian legislation for 
national unemployment insurance. The Unemployment 
Insurance Bill of 1940 is outlined and compared with the 
act of 1935, which was declared unconstitutional. 


LoupeNn, Don, and Others. “Ohio State Employment 
Service Observes Fiftieth Anniversary."” Compensator 
(Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation), Colum- 
bus, Vol. 3, No. 5 (June-July 1940), pp. 3 ff. 

In 1890, after an Ohio law had authorized their creation, 
free public employment offices were opened in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, and Toledo. These offices 
have been in continuous operation since that time, making 
the Ohio State Employment Service the oldest in the 
United States. This article gives a general survey of Ohio 
employment service history, with brief accounts of each of 
the municipal offices since its beginning. 


New Jersey. Strate Cuamper or Commerce. DeEpart- 
MENT OF GOVERNMENTAL ResearcH. Toward Steady 
Jobs; A Proposal to Make New Jersey’s Unemployment 
Compensation System More Effective. Newark: New 
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Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, February 7, 1940. 

16 pp. 

Advocates adoption by New Jersey of the experience- 
rating plan originally drafted by Frank B. Cliffe of that 
State, and since adopted with modifications by several] 
States. 


Onto. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Rates 
of Wages, Fluctuation of Employment, Wage and Salary 
Payments in Ohio, 1930 to 1937 Inclusive, Exclusive of 
Coal Mines and Quarries. Akron, no date. 939 pp. 
(Division of Labor Statistics, Report No. 29.) 


“Bureau Takes Inventory of Applica- 
Compensator (Ohio Bureau of 


Papier, WILLIAM. 
tions in Active Files.” 
Unemployment Compensation), Columbus, Vol. 3, No. 
5 (June-July 1940), pp. 4-5 ff. 


“Placements by Occupation and Industry—1939."" Em- 
ployment Review (New York State Department of 
Labor), place not given, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1940), 
pp. 120-125. 

Scumipt, Emerson P. 


ployment Stabilization.’’ Journal of 
surance, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 4 (April 1940), 


Processed. 

“Insurance Expansion and Em- 

American In- 

pp. 13-14 ff. 
Notes on employment stabilization under the Wiscon- 

sin unemployment compensation law. 


SHALitcross, Rutn Enaupa. ZIJndustrial Homework; An 
Analysis of Homework Regulation, Here and Abroad. 
New York: Industrial Affairs Publishing Co., 1939. 
257 pp. 

A detailed survey of the history of statutes, orders, and 
regulations affecting home work in New York State, re- 
vealing the difficulties involved in the administration 


and enforcement of the legislation. Social security 
coverage for home workers is discussed briefly 
“Teacher Placement Service—A New Unit.’’ Monthly 


Bulletin (Kentucky Department of Industria! Relations), 
Frankfort, Vol. 2, Nos. 5-6 (May-June 1940), p. 10. 
Processed. 

“Towards Job Stability.” 
June 29, 1940, p. 40. 
Brief comment on savings under experience rating in 

Wisconsin, as reported to the Conference on Steadier 

Jobs, held last June in Milwaukee. 


Business Week, New York, 


“Unemployment Insurance; Proposed Increases in Bene- 
fits and Contributions, and Extension of Insurance for 
Nen-Manual Workers.”’ Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
London, Vol. 48, No. 7 (July 1940), p. 184. 

Van Tasset, AuFreD J. Mechanization in the Lumber 
Industry; A Study of Technology in Relation to Resources 
and Employment Opportunity. Philadelphia: U. 38. 
Work Projects Administration, March 1940. 201 pp. 
Processed. (National Research Project on Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial 
Techniques, Report No. M-5.) 

“The purpose of this study is to analyze the relationship 
between recent developments in technology and employ- 
ment opportunities in the lumber industry,’’ which is the 
third largest employer of labor in the United States. 
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The report deals with the development of the machines 
and techniques used by the industry. It also analyzes 
general statistics on production and employment with 
respect to labor productivity, and discusses forest resources 
and forest management in relation to employment oppor- 
tunities. 

“Wages, Hours, and Employment in the New York Metro- 
politan Area, 1928-1940." Conference Board Economic 
Record (National Industrial Conference Board), New 
York, Vol. 2, No. 19 (Aug. 6, 1940), pp. 332-336, 

Wituiamson, Atan. “Unemployment Compensation Ap- 
peals.’’ South Dakota Unemployment Compensation Com- 
ments, Aberdeen, Vol. 1, No. 2 (June 1940), pp. 4 ff. 
Processed. 

An outline of the legal procedure and the results of 
operation of appeals machinery under the South Dakota 

Unemployment Compensation Law. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Baity, H. Stanton. “Support of Aged by Relatives.”’ 
Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 50, No. 7 
(July 1940), pp. 5 ff 
The results of a study of 589 applicants for old-age 

assistance in Indiana, with particular attention to contri- 


butions made by relatives. 


“Characteristics of Recipients of Aid to Dependent 
Children Accepted During the Fiscal Year 1938-1939.” 
Oklahoma Public Welfare Review, Oklahoma City, Vol. 3, 
No. 4 (April 1940), p. 7 


Processed. 


Counci, or Soctat Acencies. Cuicaco. Social Service 
Yearbook, 1939. Chicago: Council of Social Agencies, 
1940. 117 pp 
Contains the following articles dealing with publie and 

private social welfare in Chicago during 1939: Family 

Service and Relief, Employment and Vocational Guidance, 

Services to Children, Health Services, Care of the Aged, 

Public Relations, Social Legislation, and Financing Social 

Work. 


SASTON, CHRISTOPHER. Old Age Security. By a County 
Welfare Board Member. Stillwater, Minn., October 
1939. 21 pp. (Obtainable from the author, Route 9, 
White Bear Lake Station, St. Paul.) 

Recommends a plan for financing old-age assistance in 
Minnesota, the principal features of which are a flat-rate 
payment of $20 monthly to an enlarged group of aged 
persons and a special tax on all persons having aged rela- 


— 


tives (whether eligible for assistance or not). 


Guick, Frank Z The Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion; A Study of Administrative and Financial Aspects 
of Emergency Relief. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. 247 pp. (Social Service 
Monographs 
A systematic history of the Illinois Emergency Relief 

Commission, written by its former associate executive 

secretary, which deals with the administrative organiza- 

tion, personnel administration, public relations, and finan- 

A chapter on the ad- 


Processed. 


cial support and administration. 


Bulletin, September 1940 


ministration of public assistance describes the 1939 organi- 
zation and urges “‘thorough rewriting” of Illinois assistance 
legislation in order to offset the “disastrous change’’ which 
is said to have taken place when the Federal Government 
withdrew from the field of general relief. 


GOVERNMENTAL Researcu Instiruts, Hartrorp, Con- 


NEcTicuT. <A Study of the Department of Public Welfare, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Hartford, 1939. 119 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


A detailed discussion of the Hartford Department of 
Public Welfare, with specific suggestions for improvement 
of its administration. 


“The Growth of Alabama’s Public Assistance Program.” 
Alabama Public Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 5, No. 8 
(August 1940), pp. 3-5. 

This is one of eight articles in the August issue of Alabama 
Public Welfare which deal with public welfare and public 
assistance in the State. Arthur J. Altmeyer’s article, 
“The Wisdom of the Social Security Act,” is reprinted 
from the Democratic Digest for June-July 1940. 


ILuiInois. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. DIVISION 
or Oup-AGE AssISTANCE. Administrative Yardsticks in 
Old-Age Assistance. Springfield, 1939. 77 pp. 

A thorough analysis of the various problems of adminis- 
tration in the Illinois Division of Old Age Assistance and 
an account of the achievements obtained after reorganiza- 
tion during the fiscal year 1937-38. 


Koni, Mark F. ‘Social Service for the Aged.”” Modern 
Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 55, No. 1 (July 1940), pp. 65-66. 
A discussion by the director of social service of the 

New York Home for Dependents, on Welfare Island, and 

the Farm Colony, on Staten Island. 


“Many Definitions of Relief.” Kansas Government Jour- 
nal, Lawrence, Vol. 26, No. 8 (August 1940), pp. 24-25. 
Definitions of relief selected by the Council of State 

Governments “for their inclusiveness and their differences.” 


Jornt LEGISLATIVE EMERGENCY RELIEF 
Report of Investigation of Relief Adminis- 
Place not given, February 1940. 


New JERSEY. 
COMMITTEE. 
tration in New Jersey. 
37 pp. 

O’Conor, Herpert R. ‘Relief Administration and the 
States.”’ State Government, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 7 
(July 1940), pp. 125-126 ff. 

The Governor of Maryland analyzes relief, assistance, 
and social insurance problems, giving special attention 
to financial and administrative relationships between 
the Federal Government and the States and between the 
States and local authorities. Emphasis is placed on the 
need for adequate relief, expanded public employment 
office services, increased health measures, and personnel 
merit systems. 


“Old Age Assistance.’’ Public Welfare in Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Vol. 50, No. 8 (August 1940), p. 4. 


Perkins, Mito. “Using the Surpluses at Home.” 
Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 5, No. 7 
(July 1940), pp. 2-4. 
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In addition to this article by the President of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, there are six papers 
dealing with various phases of the surplus-commodities 
program in the State. 


“Relief vs. Pensions.”” Business Week, New York, June 

29, 1940, pp. 40-41. 

Comment on a proposed Colorado amendment which 
would levy a tax on intangible personal property, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for relief, welfare, and certain other 
specified purposes. 


U. 8S. Hovsine 
Washington: U. 
1940. 53 pp. 
This summary of a survey conducted by the U. S. 

Housing Authority and the Social Security Board includes 

information on Federal, State, and local policies in the field 

of housing for persons receiving assistance or relief. An 
extensive classified bibliography is included. 


Avurnority. Housing and Welfare. 
S. Government Printing Office, May 


WasHINGTON. Strate DEPARTMENT OF SociAu Security. 
Rules and Regulations for the Maintenance of Foster 
Homes for Children. Olympia, March 1940. 12 pp. 
(Division for Children, Publication No. 3.) 


“WPA Relief Rolls to Rise in Autumn.” United States 
News, Washington, Vol. 9, No. 7 (Aug. 16, 1940), p. 14. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


BLAKESLEE, Rutu O. “The attitude of the Social Secu- 
rity Board Toward Prevention of Blindness.” Sight- 
Saving Review, Philadelphia, Vol. 10, No. 2 (June 1940), 
pp. 107-123. 

Describes the work of the Board—operating within the 
statutes governing public assistance—in promoting co- 
operation with sight-saving organizations and making 
recommendations to State agencies administering aid to 
the blind. 
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Cuicaco. Re Lier ADMINISTRATION. 
for Chicago. Chicago, 1940. 12 pp. 

“Crippled Children Services.” Public Welfare in Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Vol. 50, No. 8 (August 1940), p. 9. 


Medical Relief Data 


Processed. 


“Federal Policies With Reference to Hospitals.’ Hospi- 
tals, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 8 (August 1940), pp. 25-28, 
A discussion of existing Federal hospital facilities, of 

Government interest in hospital care for those with low 

incomes, and of the relation between the Federal Govern. 

ment and voluntary institutions. 


“Functions Brought to Federal Security Agency by 
Reorganization Plan IV.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 55, No. 28 (July 12, 1940), pp. 1278 
1282. 


KELLER, Paut. ‘Hospital Service Plans at the Cross- 
roads.”’ Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 8 (August 
1940), pp. 106-109. 

Emphasizes in general the need for increasing present 
hospitalization benefits and developing 
contract” to provide ward service for persons with low 


.~ k »w-cost basic 


incomes. 


“The National Health Program Committee.”’ Journal of 
the American Dental Association, Chicago, Vol. 27, No. 
6 (June 1940), 964-966. 

Includes the text of Senate Report 1528, April 1940, 
in which the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
reported favorably on a bill (S. 3607) for public-health 
research relating to dental diseases. 

Boarp. Annual 

Service System of San 

3l pp. 


San Francisco. HEALTH SERVICE 
Report (1938-1939), Health 
Francisco. San Francisco, 1939. 
Contains an analysis of income and expenditures during 

the first year of operation and of the changes made in the 

plan as a result of the experience during the year. It is 
summarized in the Journal of the Medical 

Association, August 17, 1940, pp. 540-541. 
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